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PREFACE. 


In  presenting  the  following  Volume  to  the 
notice  oF  the  public,  it  may  .perhaps  be  ne- 
cessary to  state,  that  the  sole  intention  of 
the  Editor  has  been,  to  give  a  condensed  and 
popular  view  of  the  Political  and  Literary 
progress  of  the  different  countries  in  Europe 
and  America.  The  rapid  increase  and  dif- 
fusion of  knowledge,  civilization,  and  libe- 
ral sentiment,  call  for  such  a  Work ;  and 
the  Editor  only  laments,  that,  in  the  ensuing 
pages,  the  plan  on  which  it  shall  in  future 
be  annually  conducted  is  so  feebly  and  im- 
perfectly developed.  From  the  late  period 
at  which  it  was  determined  that  the  present 
Volume  should  be  prepared,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  effect  the  necessary  arrangements  . 
but  it  is  hoped,  next  year,  in  one,  or  per- 
haps two  Volumes,  to  draw  up  an  accurate 
and  satisfactory  Register  of  Politics,  Science 
and  Literature. 


ERRATUM. 

P.  60,  line  9  from  bottom,  for  Electorate  of  France,  read 
Electorate  of  Hanover. 
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OF  THE 

RIGHT  HON.  GEORGE  CANNING. 


The  subject  of  this  Memoir  was  descended  from 
an  ancient  family,  which  originally  resided  in  War- 
wickshire, but  in  consequence  of  having,  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  received  a  grant  of  land  in 
the  county  of  Londonderry,  afterwards  settled 
in  Ireland.  Stratford  Canning,  Esq.  the  father  of 
the  late  lamented  Premier,  left  his  native  country 
at  an  early  age,  to  proscute  the  study  of  the  law  in 
London.  His  genius  for  political  discussion  ap- 
peared very  promising ;  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  he  would  have  risen  to  considerable 
eminence  as  a  lawyer,  had  he  not  been  compelled, 
by  youthful  imprudence,  to  quit  that  profession. 
Having  married  a  young  lady,  who,  although  high- 
ly accomplished  in  other  respects,  was  destitute  of 
the  advantages  of  either  fortune  or  family,  he  in- 
cun-ed  his  father's  displeasure,  and  his  income  was 
on  that  account  considerably  reduced.     In  these 
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circumstances  Mr  Canning  resolved  to  exchange 
the  study  of  the  law  for  the  trade  of  a  wine-mer- 
chant. It  was  while  his  affairs  were  in  this  gloomy 
and  embarrassed  state,  that  his  son  George  was 
born,  April  11th  1770.  The  mercantile  specula- 
tion in  which  Mr  Canning  had  engaged,  fai  from 
proving  successful,  almost  ruined  him.  Finding 
himself  becoming  every  day  more  involved  in  pe- 
cuniary difficulties,  his  health  rapidly  declined, 
and  at  length,  in  exactly  twelve  months  from  the 
day  of  his  son's  birth,  he  died,  leaving  his  widow 
with  her  infant  charge  in  a  state  of  great  poverty 
and  distress.  Mrs  Canning  bore  with  amazing 
fortitude  the  loss  she  had  sustained,  but  her  mind 
was  naturally  dejected  in  contemplating  the  me- 
lancholy prospects  of  her  infant  son.  In  a  short 
time,  however,  her  maternal  solicitude  was  reliev- 
ed, by  the  kind  offer  of  Mr  Paul  Canning,  her 
husband's  brother,  to  take  charge  of  the  boy,  and 
provide  him  with  a  liberal  education.  The  offer 
was  gladly  accepted ;  and  thus,  by  the  intervention 
of  a  wealthy  uncle,  the  future  statesman  was  res- 
cued in  his  childhood  from  obscurity  and  cold 
neglect, 

At  an  early  age  the  talents  of  George  Canning 
began  to  be  developed,  and  to  hold  out  to  his 
friends  the  bright  promise  of  future  eminence.  At 
Eton  he  soon  rose  above  his  fellows  by  his  indus- 
try and  abilities.  With  an  activity  and  restless- 
ness of  mind  which  nothing  could  repress,  the 
youthful  aspirant  was  always  the  leader  in  the 
sports  of  the  playground,  as  well  as  first  in  the 
exercises  of  the  schoolroom.  From  the  acuteness 
of  his  mind,  he  rapidly  attained  all  that  was  re- 
quired of  him  at  the  academy ;  and  to  employ  hi* 
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leisure  hours,  he  projected,  along  with  some  of  his 
class-mates,  the  publication  of  a  periodical  work. 
This  work  accordingly  appeared,  under  the  name 
of  the  Microcosm,  in  the  winter  of  1786,  before 
Mr  Canning  had  yet  completed  his  sixteenth  year. 
The  papers  which  he  furnished  to  this  weekly 
periodical,  though  evidently  the  productions  of  a 
juvenile  mind,  bear  a  considerable  resemblance  in 
their  peculiar  features  to  the  writings  of  his  riper 
years.  They  are  sparkling  and  brilliant,  not  pro- 
found, pervaded  by  that  rich  vein  of  wit  and  poig- 
nant sarcasm,  which  constitute  in  a  great  measure 
the  force  and  effect  of  his  happiest  Parliamentary 
efforts. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen  Mr  Canning  left  Eton, 
and  was  entered  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  There 
he  soon  distinguished  himself  by  the  brilliancy  of 
his  genius  and  the  extent  of  his  acquirements. 
Hitherto  the  whole  bent  of  his  inclination  had 
been  directed  towards  the  acquisition  of  those 
lighter  accomplishments  which  were  calculated  to 
make  him  an  elegant,  but  not  a  learned  scholar. 
At  College,  however,  he  displayed  a  taste  for 
more  useful  branches  of  knowledge,  and  in  a  short 
time  his  acquisitions  were  by  no  means  inconsider- 
able. Such  high  expectations  of  his  future  emi- 
nence did  his  friends  entertain,  even  at  this  early 
period  of  his  life,  that  the  father  of  the  present 
Marquis  of  Lansdown,  in  introducing  him  to  the 
notice  of  the  celebrated  Jeremy  Bentham,  remark- 
ed, "  whoever  may  live  to  see  it,  that  young  man 
will  one  day  be  Prime  Minister. " 

When  at  college,  Mr  Canning  was  the  compa- 
nion and  friend  of  Mr  Jenkinson,  now  Lord  Liver- 
pool.   This  friendship,  which  proved  of  a  remarka- 
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bly  permanent  kind,  must  have  had  a  considerable 
influence  on  the  future  character  and  opinions  of 
Mr  Canning.  But  the  circumstance  which  it 
might  have  been  expected  would  have  materially 
affected  his  sentiments  at  such  an  early  age,  was 
his  intimate  acquaintance  with  Mr  Sheridan.  From 
his  connection  with  that  eminent  man,  and  his  fre- 
quent opportunities  of  intercourse  with  him,  Mr 
Canning  early  conceived  a  high  respect  for  Sheri- 
dan, which  he  has  been  often  heard  to  express.  In 
these  circumstances,  it  was  generally  supposed, 
that  he  would  dedicate  his  talents  and  exertions  to 
the  support  of  that  political  party,  of  which  his 
early  patron  and  friend  was  at  that  time  a  distin- 
guished oiTiament.  At  no  period  indeed,  in  the 
history  of  the  British  Parliament,  has  the  Opposi- 
tion been  able  to  boast  of  men  superior  in  intellec- 
tual might  to  Fox,  Burke,  and  Sheridan.  By  ha- 
bitual intercourse  with  these  men,  the  youthful 
mind  of  Canning  imbibed  those  principles  which, 
at  a  later  period  in  his  political  career,  were  fully 
displayed.  The  cause  of  the  change  which  is  al- 
leged to  have  taken  place  in  his  political  senti- 
ments, has  been,  with  some  writers,  the  subject  of 
considerable  speculation  ;  but  it  is  at  best  a  doubt- 
ful question,  whether  the  opinions  of  Mr  Canning 
ever  underwent  any  material  alteration.  He  wao 
early  connected  by  friendship,  it  is  true,  with  the 
leaders  of  the  Opposition  ;  but  even  then  he  ap- 
pears to  have  approved,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  the 
measures  of  Mr  Pitt,  to  whose  acquaintance  he 
had  been  introduced  by  Mr  Jenkinson.  It  was 
under  the  patronage  of  Pitt,  that  he  entered  Par- 
liament in  1793  ;  and  though  it  was  his  evident 
anxiety  to  follow  in  the  steps  of  that  great  man. 
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his  opinions  were  somewhat  moderated  by  the  sen- 
timents he  had  been  accustomed  to  hear  at  the  ta- 
ble of  Sheridan.  His  Toryism  was  never  alto- 
gether free  from  a  mixture  of  liberality;  and  al- 
though circumstances,  through  the  greater  part  of 
his  life,  prevented  him  from  developing  his  princi- 
ples in  their  full  extent,  yet,  with  his  increasing  in- 
fluence in  the  cabinet  they  were  gradually  unfold- 
ed, and  at  length,  on  his  appointment  to  the  Pre- 
miership, brought  into  free  and  unfettered  operation. 
On  the  introduction  of  Mr  Canning  to  Parlia- 
ment, the  state  of  political  affairs  in  Europe  was 
peculiarly  favourable  for  the  display  of  his  eminent 
talents,  both  as  an  orator  and  statesman.  The  an- 
cient monarchy  of  France  had  been  overturned, 
and  those  deeds  of  atrocity  and  violence  had  begun 
to  be  perpetrated,  the  very  recollection  of  which 
shocks  the  feelings  of  humanity.  Elated  by  the 
success  with  which  their  revolutionary  efforts  had 
been  crowned,  the  French  Convention  issued  a 
proclamation  on  the  19th  November  1792,  en- 
couraging "  All  who  wished  to  procure  liberty ; 
and  they  charged  their  generals  to  give  assistance 
to  such  people,  and  to  defend  such  citizens  as  have 
suffered,  or  are  suffering  in  the  cause  of  liberty.  " 
It  was  the  obvious  wish  of  the  Convention,  in  pub- 
lishing this  manifesto,  to  excite  throughout  Europe 
the  same  revolutionary  spirit  which  had  already 
deluged  the  cities  and  villages  of  France  with  the 
blood  of  thousands  of  peaceful  citizens.  For  some 
time  the  British  government,  though  appalled  by 
the  horrid  deeds  of  blood  of  which  the  French 
people  had  been  guilty,  declared  its  intention  of 
preserving,  in  the  mean  time,  a  strict  neutrality.. 
A  2 
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In  the  end  of  1792,    the  British    Parliament 
met ;  and  in  the  opening  address,  his  Majesty  an- 
nounced that,  from  the  attempts  which  the  French 
had  of  late  made  to  excite  rebellion  in  other  coun- 
tries, and  from   the  unjust  measures  which  they 
had   threatened    to  adopt   towards  his  allies  the 
States-General,  he  had  judged  it  necessary  to  aug- 
ment both  the  civil  and  military  force  of  the  coun- 
try.    Scarcely  a  month  had  elapsed  from  the  time 
that  the  French  Convention  had  avowed  their  de- 
sign of  attacking  Holland,  when  a  French  frigate, 
with  several  smaller  vessels,  sailed  up  the  Scheldt, 
for  the  purpose  of  bombarding  Antwerp.     To  ap- 
pease the  British  Government,  the  French  Ambas* 
sador,  who,  although  his  functions  had  ceased,  by 
the  deposition   of  his  sovereign,  on  the  10th  Au- 
gust   1792,  was  permitted  to  remain  in  London, 
Tvas  authorized  to  declare  to  the  English  Minister 
the  earnest  desire  of  the  French  Goveniment  that 
the  friendly  connection  of  the  two  nations  should 
be  preserved.     The  Ambassador  attempted,  at  the 
same  time,  to  give  a  restricted  meaning  to  the  de- 
cree of  the  19th  November,  and  denied  all  inten- 
tion, on  the  part  of  France,  to  invade  Holland,  if 
that  country  preserved  her  neutrality.     To  tliis 
declaration  the  reply  of  the   British  Minister  was 
explicit.     He   observed,   that  the  conduct  of  the 
French  Government,  in   encouraging  secret  socie^ 
ties  in  Great  Britain,  completely  belied  the  expla- 
nation  which  had   been  attempted  to  be  given  of 
the  obnoxious  decree ;  and  that  the  declaration  in 
regard  to  Holland  could  not  be  relied  upon.     The 
whole  tenor,  in  short,  of  the  answer  returned  by 
che  British  Government,  seemed  to  indicate  their 
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fixed  determination  to  wage  war  upon  France,  if 
any  attempt  were  made  upon  the  Low  Coun- 
tries. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  days,  the  Executive 
Council  of  France  avowed  to  England,  through 
their  ambassador,  their  intention  of  opening  the 
Scheldt,  and  keeping  possession  of  the  Nether- 
lands, during  the  war  carrying  on  in  that  quarter  ; 
and  added,  that  if  these  explanations  were  not  sa- 
tisfactory, they  were  prepared  for  war.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  year,  the  fury  of  the  French  people 
had  reached  such  a  height,  that  they  finally  tried 
the  King,  and  sentenced  him  to  die  in  the  com- 
mencement of  1793.  As  soon  as  intelligence  of 
this  important  event  reached  England,  the  British 
Government  dismissed  the  French  Ambassador  ; 
and  on  the  1st  of  February  1793,  the  French  Go- 
vernment declared  war  against  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  Provinces.  The  exertions  of  the 
French  Convention,  in  the  course  of  the  year, 
wei'e  truly  astonishing.  After  expelling  the  com- 
bined forces  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  and  besides 
maintaining  a  large  army  on  the  frontiers,  they 
liad  a  powerful  fleet  at  Brest,  with  which  they 
threatened  to  invade  Britain.  In  these  circum- 
stances, the  famous  coalitions  with  the  Continent- 
al Powers  were  formed,  which  constituted  the 
prominent  features  of  the  late  wars. 

On  the  21st  of  January  1794,  the  British  Par- 
liament met.  It  was  fully  expected  that  Mr  Can- 
ning would  have  moved  the  Address,  in  answer 
to  the  King's  Speech ;  but  this  duty  devolved 
upon  another.  The  continuation  of  the  war,  which 
was  the  subject  then  under  discussion,  would  have 
aifprded  ample  scope  for  the  display  of  the  emi- 
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nent  talents  of  the  young  orator ;  but  from  seme 
cause  or  other,  he  failed  to  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunity.  On  the  31st,  Mr  Canning  made 
his  first  speech  in  Parliament,  in  defence  of  the 
war,  on  the  subject  of  the  treaty  with  Sardinia. 
Mr  Pitt  moved  a  grant  of  20,000/.  to  the  King  of 
Sardinia,  with  the  view  of  enabling  him  to  defend 
his  dominions.  When  Mr  Canning  rose,  all  eyes 
were  fixed  on  the  young  orator,  and  the  most  pro- 
found silence  reigned  in  the  House.  His  speech, 
though  the  question  was  by  no  means  favourable 
to  the  exhibition  of  his  talents,  contained  some 
passages  equal  in  point  of  eloquence  to  the  most 
splendid  orations  of  his  maturer  years.  So  judi- 
ciously indeed  did  he  handle  the  subject,  that 
Ministers  considered  the  assistance  and  sup- 
port of  his  talents  as  no  small  accession  to  their 
party. 

As  a  specimen  of  Mr  Canning's  first  speech  in 
Parliament,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  adduce  the  fol- 
lowing passage.  Speaking  of  the  war,  in  reply 
to  Mr  Fox  he  said,  "  '  Not  only  is  this  a  war 
against  principles,  but  against  the  very  best  of 
principles,  a  war  against  freedom  !  '  This  is 
loudly  and  confidently  asserted  and  is  to  be 
proved,  we  are  told,  from  the  circumstance  of 
ministers  having  neglected  to  interfere  concerning 
the  partition  of  Poland.  Had  not  ministers  been 
actuated  by  a  hatred  of  liberty  on  the  one  hand, 
and  restrained  by  a  love  of  despotism  on  the  other, 
they  could  never  have  chosen  to  make  war  against 
France,  rather  than  against  the  powers  who  had 
partitioned  Poland.  The  authors  of  this  asser- 
tion affected  to  disregard,  or  disdained  to  consider 
the  comparative  distance  of  France  and  of  Po- 
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land,  the  relative  importance  of  the  two  countries 
to  us,  the  strength  of  the  confederacy  by  which 
the  latter  was  oppressed,  and  every  other  circum- 
stance wliich  should  guide  the  discretion,  or  regu- 
late the  conduct,  of  every  sober  politician. 

"  Well,  I  will  put  all  these  considerations  out  of 
the  question ;  I  will  admit,  for  a  moment,  that 
there  was  an  equal  necessity,  equal  call,  for  our 
exertions  in  both  cases ;  and  then  I  will  put  the 
argument  simply  and  solely  on  this  ground  : — if 
there  be  two  powers  who  have  equally  offended 
you,  and  from  whom,  by  war  or  by  negotiation, 
you  must  seek  redress  ;  if  one  of  those  powers, 
however  in  other  respects  odious  and  wicked  in 
our  eyes,  cannot,  however,  be  denied  to  have  set- 
tled a  responsible  government,  with  which  a  nego- 
tiation may  be  easily  and  prudently  carried  on — 
while,  on  the  other,  however  otherwise  amiable 
and  admirable,  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is 
no  such  thing,  no  safe  or  tangible  means  of  nego- 
tiation— does  it  not  seem  a  most  unaccountable 
perverseness  of  judgment,  which  shall  say,  '  Ne- 
gotiate with  that  party  with  which  negotiation  is 
impracticable  ;  go  to  war  with  that  where  nego- 
tiation would  equally  avail ;  negotiate  with  France  ; 
go  lo  war  with  Austria,  Russia,  Prussia.  Save 
the  bond  of  the  beggar,  or  throw  the  solvent 
debtor  into  gaol  !  '  " 

From  the  success  of  this  first  effort,  the  friends 
of  Mr  Canning  expected  that  his  voice  would  now 
be  heard  on  every  question  of  importance  ;  but  in 
this  they  were  disappointed,  for  he  seldom  spoke 
more  than  a  few  words,  even  on  the  most  import- 
ant subjects  tJirough  the  remainder  of  that  Session. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  remarks  which  he  made  on 
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the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  and 
other  measures  for  the  suppression  of  seditious 
meetings,  he  avowed  his  determination  to  follow 
implicitly  the  opinions  of  the  Minister.  This  de- 
claration was  met  by  some  sarcastic  observations 
of  Mr  Courtney,  which  excited  considerable  mer- 
riment in  the  House  at  the  expense  of  Mr  Can- 
ning. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Session  in  1795,  the  ad- 
dress in  reply  to  the  King's  Speech  was  moved  by 
Sir  Francis  Knatchbull,  and  seconded  by  Mr  Can- 
ning. In  the  few  words  which  he  spoke  on  that 
occasion,  he  expressed  himself  decidedly  against 
the  conclusion  of  any  treaty  with  France.  Con- 
siderable difference  of  opinion  on  this  subject  ex- 
isted throughout  the  country.  The  desire  for 
peace,  however,  generally  prevailed  ;  and  meetings 
were  frequently  held  during  the  summer,  to  peti- 
tion the  Legislature  to  put  a  speedy  termination 
to  the  war.  Discontent,  instead  of  being  confined 
to  that  one  point,  was  now  openly  expressed  with 
all  the  proceedings  of  Government.  A  spirit  of 
insubordination  began  to  appear  in  various  quar- 
ters, which  was  fostered  by  the  societies  instituted 
by  the  agents  of  the  French  Convention.  The 
state  of  the  country,  in  fact,  previous  to  the  open- 
ing of  Parliament  in  October,  was  truly  alarming. 
As  his  Majesty  proceeded  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
through  the  Park,  his  coach  was  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  the  populace,  demanding  peace  and  the 
dismission  of  the  Minister.  These  shameful 
outrages  clearly  indicated  the  state  of  public  opi- 
nion in  regard  to  the  war. 

Amid  the  feverish  restlessness  of  the  country  at 
this  period,  Mr  Canning  remained  a  silent,  though 
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not  an  unconcerned  spectator.  His  judicious  and 
prudent  support  of  the  Administration,  since  his 
first  appearance  in  Parliament,  had  excited  in  the 
mind  of  Mr  Pitt  so  liigh  an  opinion  of  his  talents, 
that  in  the  course  of  this  year  he  was  appointed 
to  the  office  of  Under  Secretary  of  State ;  and  on 
the  dissolution  of  Parliament,  he  was  returned  as 
member  for  the  Treasury  borough  of  Wendover. 
It  might  have  been  expected  that,  from  the  official 
situation  to  which  he  had  been  raised,  he  would 
have  taken  a  gi-eater  share  in  the  public  discus- 
sions ;  but  through  the  whole  Session,  his  Parlia- 
mentary exhibitions  were  confined  to  some  brief 
occasional  explanations  of  the  views  of  Minis- 
ters. 

^^'  The  first  question  of  importance  which  called 
forth  in  its  discussion  the  whole  mental  energy  of 
the  young  Statesman,  was  the  Slave-Trade,  which 
came  under  the  notice  of  Parliament  in  1797. 
On  this  subject  his  opinions  had,  from  his  early 
days,  been  on  the  side  of  humanity ;  and  he  now 
advocated  the  cause  of  the  Abolitionists,  with  a 
masculine  eloquence  which  was  scarcely  equalled 
in  the  course  of  the  debate.  The  topic  was  one 
on  which,  though  he  was  under  the  painful  neces- 
sity of  opposing  his  early  friend  Mr  Jenkinson, 
he  enjoyed  the  rare  gratification  of  contending  by 
the  side  of  Fox,  Sheridan,  and  Burke.  In  the 
course  of  the  year  1798,  Mr  Canning,  along  with 
Messrs  Frere  and  Ellis,  commenced  the  publica- 
tion of  the  "  Antijacobin  Review,  or  Weekly  Ex- 
aminer. "  This  work  soon  attained  a  popularity 
till  that  time  unequalled  in  such  productions.  The 
genius  displayed  in  the  pieces  furnished  by  Mr 
Canning,  and  especially  in  the  well-managed  ridi- 
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cule  thrown  over  some  of  the  opinions  prevalent 
at  that  time,  contributed  in  no  sliglit  degree  to  se- 
cure the  popularity  of  the  Review. 

The  next  year  a  poem  appeared,  entitled  "  New 
Morality, "  which  was  soon  recognised  as  having- 
come  from  the  pen  of  Mr  Canning.  This  satire, 
which  for  wit  and  sarcastic  pungency  has  few 
equals,  could  not,  from  its  nature,  outlive  the  pe- 
riod to  which  it  was  applicable.  The  foibles  and 
peculiar  opinions  of  the  most  celebrated  characters 
of  that  time,  are  exhibited  in  a  point  of  view  so 
ridiculous,  and  yet  so  faithful,  that  the  poem,  on 
its  first  publication,  must  have  been  a  work  of  no 
ordinary  interest  with  the  public. 

In  an  early  part  of  1799,  Mr  Dundas  appeared 
at  the  Bar  of  the  House  of  Commons  with  a  mes- 
sage from  the  King,  recommending  a  Union  of 
Great  Britain  with  Ireland.  This  measure  had 
been  long  thought  advisable  by  many  statesmen 
of  Doth  countries,  and  the  present  juncture  ap- 
peared favourable  for  its  accomplishment.  The 
project,  however,  when  discussed  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  was  wai'mly  opposed  by  Mr  Sheridan, 
on  the  ground  that  there  was  no  desire  for  a  Union 
manifested  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  Ireland. 
Mr  Canning  spoke  at  great  length  in  favour  of  the 
Union,  urging  its  expediency  with  masculine  vi- 
gour and  brilliant  eloquence.  It  is  almost  unnes- 
sary  to  add,  that,  in  a  few  days  after,  the  resolu- 
tions passed  the  House  which  constituted  the  basis 
of  the  Union. 

The  domestic  happiness  of  Mr  Canning  was  at 
this  time  completed  by  his  marriage  with  Miss 
Joan  Scott,  the  daughter  of  General  Scott,  and 
sister-in-law  to  the  Duke  of  Portland.    This  union, 
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which  brought  the  Under  Secretary  an  accession 
to  his  fortune,  allied  him  also  to  one  of  tJie  most 
influential  families  in  the  country.  It  was  now 
certain  that  his  eminent  talents,  supported  by  such 
powerful  influence,  would  give  him  great  weight 
in  the  councils  of  the  nation.  The  conjugal  feli- 
city of  Mr  Canning  and  his  lady  were  much  en- 
hanced, in  the  early  pait  of  the  following  year,  by 
the  birth  of  their  first  child,  George  Charles  Can- 
ning. This  interesting  young  man  was  prema- 
turely cut  off  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  on  the  3d 
March  1820. 

In  the  yeai*  1801,  the  States  of  Europe  assumed 
a  most  alarming  position  in  regard  to  Great  Bri- 
tain.    The  war  with  France  was  still   maintained 
with  unabated  ardour.     Buonaparte  had  reached 
the  zenith  of  his  glory,  and,  by  his  resistless  power, 
as  well  as  by  his  artful  policy,  succeeded  in  excit- 
ing a  secret,  and,  in  several   instances,  an  avowed 
disposition  in  his  favour  among  the  European  go- 
vernments.    France   concluded  with  Austria  the 
treaty  of  Luneville    in  February    1801,  and  the 
Convention  of  the    Northern   Powers    had   been 
signed  on   the   19th  December    1800.      Prussia 
readily  acceded  to  the  Convention,  and  the  Rus- 
sian Emperor  applied  to  the   Courts  of  Portugal 
and  Naples,  urging  them   to  close  their  ports  a- 
gainst   British   vessels.     The  Western  world  also 
connected  itself  at  the  same  time  with  the  French 
Republic  by  a  commercial  treaty.     Thus,   Britain 
stood  alone,  threatened  with  a  determined  opposi- 
tion from  those  very  powers  which,   in   the   com- 
mencement of  the  war,  had  courted  her  alliance. 
On  the    1st  of  January   1801,  the  Union  of 
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Great  Britain  and  Ireland  took  effect,  and  the  Im- 
perial Parliament  first  assembled  on  the  22d.  The 
Pitt  administration,  though  very  unpopular  in  the 
country,  appeared  to  be  firmly  established  in  their 
places,  both  by  the  personal  confidence  and  esteem 
of  the  King,  and  by  the  uniform  support  which 
they  received  in  Parliament.  It  was  the  anxious 
wish  of  the  Minister,  that  the  war  with  France 
should  be  terminated,  by  the  conclusion  of  a  trea- 
ty, as  soon  as  possible.  He  therefore  used  every 
exertion  to  place  the  public  affairs  in  the  best  si- 
tuation to  treat  for  peace.  In  this,  however,  he 
was  strenuously  opposed  by  a  considerable  party 
in  the  country. 

Mr  Pitt  now  began  to  feel  so  much  embarrass- 
ment on  the  subject  of  the  Catholic  claims,  that 
he  found  it  necessary  to  retire  from  office.  To 
reconcile  the  Irish  Catholics  to  a  Union  with  Bri- 
tain, he  had  pledged  himself  in  some  degree  to 
bring  forward  this  measure  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons as  a  measure  of  Government.  Not  perhaps 
sufficiently  aware  of  his  Majesty's  deep-rooted  a- 
version  to  the  subject,  he  considered  himself  as 
now  called  upon  to  take  some  steps  towards  the 
fulfilment  of  his  promise.  A  correspondence  en- 
sued between  the  King  and  his  Minister,  which, 
instead  of  producing  conviction  in  either  party, 
terminated  in  the  dissolution  of  the  Ministry.  The 
contemplated  changes  in  the  Administration  were 
first  announced  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  Lord 
Grenville,  who,  in  his  speech,  distinctly  attributed 
the  resignations  which  had  taken  place  to  the  Ca- 
tholic question. 

Mr  Canning,  who  had  always  been  favourable 
to  the  claims  of  the  Catholics,  retired  from  office 
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along  with  Mr  Pitt.  In  the  political  papers  which 
he  inserted  at  that  time  in  the  Antijacobin  Review, 
he  exhibits  nothing  of  that  rancour  which  soon  af- 
ter characterized  his  opposition  to  the  successors 
of  the  Pitt  administration. 

The  new  Ministry,  wldch  was  headed  by  Mr 
Addington,  late  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, included  several  members  of  the  former 
Cabinet.  For  some  time  Mr  Pitt  supported,  and, 
it  was  even  supposed  secretly  directed,  the  acts  of 
the  Addington  administration,  in  hopes  that  its 
weakness  would  dissolve  it  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months.  The  ardour,  however,  of  Mr  Pitt,  and  of 
the  ex-ministers  who  adhered  to  him,  soon  cooled 
in  proportion  as  the  new  Cabinet  rose  in  popula- 
rity ;  and  in  a  short  time  Pitt  withdrew  his  sup- 
port, while  Mr  Canning,  Lord  Grenville  and  others, 
became  more  violent  in  their  abuse  of  Ministers, 
than  those  who  occupied  the  benches  of  the  Op- 
position. The  late  Under-secretary,  in  particular, 
seized  every  opportunity,  both  in  and  out  of  the 
House,  to  oppose  and  ridicule  Addington.  Though 
his  summary  of  political  affairs  in  the  Antijacobin 
was  still  characterized  by  a  spirit  of  uncommon 
mildness,  he  hesitated  not  in  his  speeches  to  de- 
clare the  incapacity  of  Ministers.  He  endeavour- 
ed also  to  depreciate  Addington,  by  extolling  Pitt, 
and,  on  that  occasion,  he  composed  his  much  ad- 
mired song,  entitled,  '*  The  Pilot  that  weather  d 
the  Storm. " 

In  the  spring  of  1801,  a  minister  plenipotentiary 
from  Britain  was  sent  into  the  Baltic,  along  with 
a  fleet,  to  compel  Denmark  to  recede  from  the 
Northern  Alliance,  and  grant  a  free  passage  through 
the  Sound  to  the  English  fleet.     No  sooner  were 
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the  terms  rejected,  than  tlie  fleet,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lord  Nelson,  made  a  successful  attack  on 
the  Danish  fleet  and  the  city  of  Copenhagen.  The 
brilliant  victory  gained  by  the  British  on  this  occa- 
sion, viewed  in  connection  with  the  accession  of 
the  Emperor  Alexander  to  the  throne  of  Russia, 
put  a  speedy  termination  to  the  Northern  Alli- 
ance. 

Throughout  the  summer  and  autumn,  the  atten- 
tion of  Ministers  was  directed  to  the  adjustment 
of  preliminaries  of  peace  with  France.  The  first 
movement  towards  an  arrangement  was  made  on 
the  part  of  Britain,  by  Lord  Hawkesbury,  now 
Lord  Liverpool,  in  a  letter  to  M.  Otto,  dated  the 
21st  of  March,  declaring  the  readiness  of  his  Ma- 
jesty to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  the  French  Go- 
vernment. The  French  Consul  authorized  his 
minister  to  express,  in  reply  to  this  communication, 
his  satisfaction  with  the  proposal,  and  to  suggest, 
as  a  preliminary,  the  immediate  suspension  of  hos- 
tilities both  by  sea  and  land.  To  this  measure 
the  British  Government  could  not  possibly  accede ; 
but  after  having  spent  several  months  in  correspon- 
dence upon  the  subject,  the  ministers  plenipo- 
tentiary met  on  the  7th  of  September,  and  the 
preliminary  articles  were  finally  aiTanged. 

In  the  opening  of  the  Session,  which  took  place 
on  the  20th  October,  his  Majesty  announced  the 
signature  of  the  preliminary  treaty  with  France. 
This  subject  excited  considerable  discussion,  at 
which,  however,  Mr  Canning  was  not  present. 
The  conduct  of  Ministers  in  this  case  was  warmly 
approved,  both  by  Mr  Pitt  and  Mr  Fox,  though 
on  different  grounds  ;  but  Lord  Grenville  and  his 
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party  joined  Mr  Windham  in  reprobating  the 
peace. 

The  Ministry  were  extremely  anxious,  if  pos- 
sible, that  a  definitive  anangement  with  France 
should  be  made  ;  and  accordingly,  the  Marquis 
Cornwallis  was  sent  to  Paris,  with  full  power  to 
negotiate  in  name  of  the  English  Government.  To 
such  an  extent  were  the  negotiations  protracted, 
that  the  British  ministers  had  little  hope  of  ob- 
taining a  permanent  peace.  At  length,  on  the 
27th  March  1802,  the  definitive  treaty  was  sign- 
ed at  Amiens.  The  parties  in  this  treaty  were, 
on  the  one  side,  the  French  Republic,  the  King 
of  Spain,  and  the  Batavian  Republic,  and  on  the 
other,  the  King  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

On  the  13th  May,  the  peace  of  Amiens,  as  it  is 
termed,  came  under  discussion  in  Parliament, 
when  a  most  interesting  and  animated  debate  en- 
sued. The  speech  of  Mr  Windham,  in  condem- 
nation of  the  treaty,  was  peculiarly  eloquent  and 
energetic,  objecting  to  it,  on  the  ground  that  sa- 
crifices had  been  made  to  France,  without  any 
compensation.  In  reply  to  Mr  Windham,  Lord 
Hawkesbury,  in  behalf  of  Ministers,  entered  into 
a  full  defence  of  the  treaty,  in  a  speech  which  was 
considered  superior  even  to  that  of  his  antagonist. 

Since  his  resignation  Mr  Canning  had  taken 
less  interest  than  usual  in  Parliamentary  affairs. 
But  as  a  friend  to  the  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade, 
he  was  deeply  interested  in  one  part  of  the  late 
treaty,  the  cession  of  Trinidad  to  Great  Britain. 
This  circumstance  appeared  to  hold  out  an  oppor- 
tunity of  effecting  his  favourite  object  in  that  island 
at  least ;  and  he  therefore  lost  no  time  in  making 
b2 
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a  motion  on  the  subject,  the  purport  of  wliicli  was 
to  "  prevent  the  importation  of  Slaves  into  Trini- 
dad, until  Parliament  shall  have  made  provision  for 
the  prohibition,  limitation,  or  regulation  of  the  im- 
portation of  negroes  into  that  island." 

Parliament  was  dissolved  on  the  29th  of  June 
1802.  The  Addington  Administration  was  at  that 
time  at  the  height  of  its  popularity,  and  therefore 
required  to  exert  no  undue  influence  to  procure 
the  return  of  members  favourable  to  their  interests. 
In  the  new  elections  which  took  place  in  the  course 
of  the  summer,  Mr  Canning  was  chosen  Member 
for  the  Borough  of  Tralee. 

On  the  13th  November,  the  second  Imperial 
Parliament  was  opened  by  his  Majesty  in  person. 
In  the  debate  upon  the  Address,  Mr  Canning 
stated  at  considerable  length,  and  with  the  utmost 
freedom,  his  distrust  of  Ministers  ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  warmly  defended  the  last  Administra- 
tion, which  Mr  Fox  had  attacked  in  the  course  of 
the  discussion.  Through  the  whole  of  this  Ses- 
sion, Ministers  met  with  a  decided  and  powerful 
opponent  in  Mr  Canning.  The  principal  occasion, 
however,  on  which  he  exposed  their  weakness  was 
in  the  discussion  on  the  army  estimates,  on  the 
8th  December.  After  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
speeches  which  Sheridan  ever  delivered,  Mr  Can- 
ning addressed  the  House  in  a  style  full  of  elo- 
quence and  vigour;  and  in  the  course  of  his  re- 
marks, asierted  the  utter  incapacity  of  the  existing 
administration  to  conduct  the  councils  of  the  na- 
tion at  such  a  crisis. 

"  If  I  am  pushed  to  the  wall,"  he  said,  "  and 
forced  to  speak  my  opinion,  I  have  no  disguise 
nor  reservation  ;  I  do  think  that  this  is  a  time  when 
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the  administi'ation  ehould  be  in  the  ablest  and  fit> 
test  haiKls  ;  1  do  not  think  the  hands  in  which  it 
is  now  placed  answer  to  that  description ;  I  do  not 
pretend  to  conceal  in  what  quarter  I  think  that 
fitness  most  eminently  resides ;  I  do  not  subscribe 
to  the  doctrines  which  have  been  advanced,  that 
in  times  like  the  present,  the  fitness  of  individuals 
for  their  political  situation  is  no  part  of  the  consi- 
deration, to  which  a  member  of  parliament  may 
fairly  turn  his  attention.  I  know  not  a  more  so- 
lemn or  important  duty  that  a  member  of  parlia- 
ment can  have  to  discharge,  than  by  giving  at  fit 
seasons  a  free  opinion  upon  the  character  and 
qualities  of  public  men.  Away  with  the  cant  of 
*  measures  not  men  I  *  the  idle  supposition,  that  it 
is  the  harness  and  not  the  horses  that  draw  the 
chariot  along  I  No,  Sir,  if  the  comparison  must  be 
made,  if  the  distinction  must  be  taken,  men  are 
every  thing,  measures  comparatively  nothing.  I 
speak,  Sir,  of  times  of  diHiculty  and  danger ;  of 
times  when  systems  are  shaken,  when  precedents 
and  general  rules  of  conduct  fail.  Then  it  is,  that 
not  to  this  or  that  measure,  however  prudently 
devised,  however  blameless  in  execution,  but  to 
the  energy  and  character  of  individuals,  a  State 
must  be  indebted  for  its  salvation.  Then  it  is  that 
kingdoms  rise  or  fall  in  proportion  as  they  are  up- 
held, not  by  well-meant  endeavours,  (laudable 
though  they  may  be)  but  by  commanding  over- 
awing talents;  by  able  men..;;  And  what  is  the  na- 
ture of  the  times  in  which  we  live  ?  Look  at 
France,  and  see  what  we  have  to  cope  with,  and 
consider  what  has  made  her  what  she  is.  A  man. 
You  will  tell  me  that  she  was  great,  and  powerful, 
and  formidable  before  the  date   of  Buonaparte's 
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government ;  that  he  found  in  her  great  physical 
and  moral  resources  ;  that  he  had  hut  to  turn  them 
to  account.  True,  and  he  did  so.  Compare  the 
situation  in  which  he  found  France,  with  that  to 
which  he  has  raised  her.  I  am  no  panegyrist  of 
Buonaparte  ;  but  I  cannot  shut  my  eyes  to  the 
superiority  of  his  talents,  to  the  amazing  ascendant 
of  his  genius.  Tell  me  not  of  his  measures  and 
his  policy.  It  is  his  genius,  his  character  that 
keeps  the  world  in  awe.  Sir,  to  meet,  to  check, 
to  curb,  to  stand  up  against  him,  we  want  arms  of 
the  same  kind.  I  am  far  from  objecting  to  the 
large  military  establishments  which  are  proposed 
to  you.  I  vote  for  them  with  all  my  heart.  But 
for  the  purpose  of  coping  with  Buonaparte,  one 
great  commanding  spirit  is  worth  them  all.  This 
is  my  undisguised  opinion.  But  when  I  state  my 
opinion  thus  undisguisedly,  is  my  Right  Honoura- 
ble friend  (Mr  Pitt)  to  be  implicated  in  a  charge 
of  prompting  what  I  say  ?  Sir,  I  wish  not  to 
speak  of  myself;  but  I  must  say  thus  much,  we 
are  both  above  such  a  suspicion.  Such,  however, 
is  the  charge  brought  against  him,  accompanied 
and  aggravated  by  another  not  less  disgraceful  to 
him,  of  guiding  at  a  distance,  in  secrecy  and  irre- 
sponsibility, the  measures  of  the  Government,  and 
thus  playing  one  part  of  his  friends  against  the 
other.  Of  all  the  imputations  to  which  that  Right 
Honourable  Gentleman  could  be  subjected,  I  con- 
fess I  did  think  that  of  intrigue  and  cabal  the  least 
likely  to  be  preferred  against  him  by  any  man  who 
has  witnessed  his  public  conduct.  Is  there  any 
thing  in  the  life  of  that  Right  Honourable  gen- 
tleman,— is  there  any  thing  in  the  last  years  of  his 
life,  to  justify  such  an  accusation  ?   No,  Sir.    The 
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Other  charge,  that  of  guiding  the  administration^  it 
is  not  for  me  to  answer :  but  it  is  one  no  less  gi-ave 
and  serious  in  itself,  and  requires  a  no  less  distinct 
and  peremptory  refutation.  And  I  do  trust,  that 
his  Majesty's  Ministers  will  feel  the  strongest  an- 
xiety to  remove  an  imputation  equally  discreditable 
to  him  and  to  themselves." 

In  the  opening  of  1803,  the  country  was  in  a 
state  of  painful  suspense  in  regard  to  the  import- 
ant question  of  war  or  peace  ;  but  it  was  gene- 
rally feared  that  in  a  short  time  a  new  rupture  with 
France  would  take  place.  This  suspicion  was  too 
soon  realised,  for  on  the  8th  of  March,  his  Ma- 
jesty sent  down  a  message  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, announcing  that  in  the  threatening  aspect  of 
affairs,  he  had  judged  it  expedient  to  adopt  addi- 
tional measures  of  precaution  for  the  security  of 
his  dominions.  The  address  in  reply  to  this  mes- 
sage was  moved  by  Mr  Addington,  and  the  speech 
of  Mr  Canning  was  judicious  and  forcible.  Though 
the  motion  of  Ministers  pledging  the  House  to 
support  his  Majesty  met  with  considerable  oppo- 
sition, ten  thousand  additional  seamen  were  voted 
to  enable  the  King  to  fulfil  his  purpose. 

As  soon  as  the  King's  message  had  reached 
Paris,  the  French  Government  assured  the  Eng- 
lish ambassador,  that  its  intensions  were  pacific, 
but  scarcely  two  days  had  elapsed  when  the  Am- 
bassador was  publicly  insulted  at  the  Court  of  the 
Tuilleries.  The  hostile  designs  of  the  Consul 
now  became  evident ;  and  the  English  Govern- 
ment still  anxious  to  preserve  peace,  tendered  an 
ultimatum  in  regard  to  the  evacuation  of  Malta, 
which  was  the  ostensible  ground  of  offence.  No 
reply,  however,  was  given  to  the  proposal,  and  the 
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English  ambassador  having   demanded  his    pass- 
ports, quitted  Paris  in  the  middle  of  May. 

Immediately  on  the  arrival  of  the  ambassador 
in  London,  the  entire  state  of  affairs  in  regard  to 
France,  and  the  conduct  of  Ministers  during  the 
negotiations,  was  brought  under  the  notice  of  Par- 
liament. The  war  was  ably  supported  by  Mr 
Pitt,  and  opposed  with  equal  ability  by  Mr  Fox  ; 
but  so  great  an  alteration  had  the  opinions  of  the 
country  undergone  in  relation  to  the  war,  that  the 
motion  made  to  express  approbation  of  the  con- 
duct of  Ministers,  found  a  minority  of  only  ten 
members  in  the  Upper,  and  sixty-seven  in  the 
Lower  House. 

A  motion  was  made  in  the  beginning  of  June 
by  Colonel  Patten,  formally  censuring  the  admi- 
nistration as  having  deceived  the  nation  and  be- 
trayed its  interests,  by  holding  out  the  expectation 
of  peace,  when  they  knew  that  France  was  pur- 
suing a  systematic  course  of  aggression.  It  was  on 
this  occasion  that  Mr  Pitt  first  declared  his  dis- 
trust of  Ministers  ;  but  as  he  was  unwilling  to  pro- 
ceed with  so  great  severity  as  the  motion  implied, 
he  moved  an  adjournment.  A  negotiation  had 
been  entered  into  in  the  month  of  April  to  bring 
him  into  office,  which  however,  had  proved  un- 
successful ;  and  from  that  time  his  hostility  to  the 
Addington  administration  was  occasionally  dis- 
played. 

Mr  Canning  instead  of  agreeing  with  his  patron 
Mr  Pitt,  as  had  hitherto  been  his  uniform  prac- 
tice, voted  in  favour  of  the  motion  for  censuring 
Ministers.  This  step  was  in  perfect  consistency 
with  that  virulent  hatred  which  had  led  him  to 
pour  forth  incessant  torrents  of  ridicule  and  in- 
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vective,  both  upon  the  men  and  their  measures. 
The  keenness  of  his  opposition  might  perhaps  be 
also  increased  by  the  failure  of  the  attempt  which 
had  been  made  a  few  months  before  by  Mr  Pitt, 
to  procure  him  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet. 

The  next  Session  of  Parliament,  which  opened 
on  the  22d  November,  was  characterized  by  a 
growing  opposition  to  Ministers.  A  motion  was 
made  by  Mr  Pitt  on  the  13th  March  1804,  to 
make  an  inquiry  into  the  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Navy ;  and  although  he  made  some 
harsh  remarks  on  the  conduct  of  Lord  St  Vincent, 
then  at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty,  he  was  sup- 
ported by  the  Opposition,  and  his  motion  was  ne- 
gatived by  a  majority  of  only  71.  This  was  the 
first  blow  which  was  struck  at  the  stability  of  the 
Ministiy,  and  from  that  hour  its  dissolution  ap- 
peared evidently  to  be  at  hand.  On  the  23d  April, 
Mr  Fox  brought  forward  a  motion  in  reference  to  the 
national  defence  ;  and  having  been  ably  supported 
by  Mr  Pitt,  the  Ministers  were  unable  to  call  forth  a 
gi'eater  majority  than  fifty- two.  Two  days  after, 
a  motion  made  by  Mr  Secretary  Yorke  was  pass- 
ed by  a  majority  of  only  thirty-seven.  Mr  Ad- 
dington,  finding  that  his  influence  both  in  and  out 
of  the  House  was  rapidly  declining,  determined 
to  retire  from  office  ;  and  accordingly,  on  the  12th 
of  May,  he  tendered  his  resignation,  and  the  Mi- 
nistry was  dissolved. 

The  expectation  at  this  time  generally  prevailed  in 
the  country,  that  the  heads  of  the  three  great  political 
parties,  Mr  Pitt,  Mr  Fox,  and  Lord  Grenville,  would 
be  united  in  the  new  Cabinet.  But  though  it  appeared 
to  be  the  wish  of  Mr  Pitt,  when  vested  with  the  of- 
fice of  Premier,  to  act  upon  this  principle,  he  found 
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it  impracticable.  His  Majesty  was  extremely  averae 
to  the  admission  of  Mr  Fox  into  the  Cabinet ;  and 
Lord  Grenville  declined  the  proposals  of  Mr  Pitt, 
on  the  ground  that  he  could  never  take  pait  in  an 
administration  which  was  formed  on  a  principle  of 
exclusion.  In  the  new  arrangement,  Mr  Canning 
having  consented  to  take  office,  was  appointed 
Treasurer  of  the  Navy.  The  administration,  when 
completed,  was  not  altogether  in  accordance  with 
his  wishes  ;  but  he  publicly  declared,  that  though 
disappointed,  **  he  should  not  relinquish  any  part 
he  was  called  on  to  act,  because  it  might  chance 
to  be  an  arduous  one.  " 

The  first  object  to  which  the  new  Ministers 
directed  their  attention,  was  the  condition  of  the 
militaiy  establishments.  A  bill  was  brought  for- 
ward by  Mr  Pitt  on  the  5th  of  June  for  raising 
and  supporting  an  additional  military  force.  This 
measure  was  evidently  called  for  by  the  menacing 
att'tude  of  Buonaparte,  who  had  just  reached  the 
summit  of  his  ambition,  having  been  proclaimed 
Emperor  by  the  French.  This  bill,  though  ac- 
knowledged as  necessary  by  Mr  Windham  and  Mr 
Fox,  was  keenly  opposed  by  the  late  Ministers, 
and  defended  by  Mr  Canning  with  his  usual  abi- 
lity and  eloquence.  In  the  remarks  which  Mr 
Pitt  made  on  this  occasion,  he  adverted  with  con- 
siderable warmth  to  the  combination  which  had 
been  formed  against  him,  before  he  had  carried 
into  effect  any  one  measure,  either  good  or  bad. 
The  Grenville  party  had  connected  itself  with  Mr 
Fox  and  his  friends,  before  the  new  Cabinet  was 
formed  ;  and,  supported  as  they  occasionally  were 
by  Mr  Addington  and  hie  adherents,   they  consti- 
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tuted  an  opposition   which   ministerial    influence 
could  scarcely  overcome. 

The  topic  which,  in  the  Session  of  1805,  chief- 
ly occupied  the  attention  of  Parliament,  was  the 
trial  of  Viscount  Melville,  then  first  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty.      That    nohleman   was    charged   with 
having  received  large  sums  of  the  public  money  as 
Treasurer  of  the  Navy,   which  he  had  applied  to 
his  own  use.     Mr  Canning  exerted  himself  with 
great  vigour  in  defence  of  his  friend  and  predeces- 
sor.     Undaunted    amid  the  powerful  opposition 
which  he  was  called  upon  to  encounter,  and  un- 
dismayed by  the  odium  which  necessarily  attach- 
ed to  him  in  such  a  cause,  he  stood  manfully  for- 
ward,  under  a  settled  conviction  of  Lord  Mel- 
ville's innocence,  in  vindication  of  his  former  coad- 
jutor.    After  having  listened  with  indignation  to 
repeated  attacks  on  the  character  of  his  Lordship, 
without  any  opportunity  having  been  given  of  ex- 
culpating himself,  Mr  Canning  voted,  as  a  last  re- 
source, in  favour  of  the  impeachment,  which  was 
moved  by  Mr  Whitbread  on  the   11th  of  June. 
His  Lordship,  it  is  well  known,   was  accordingly 
tried  in  Westminster  Hall  in  the  following  year, 
and   acquitted,  by  a  large    majority,  on   all    the 
charges. 

The  death  of  Mr  Pitt  which  happened  on  the 
23d  of  January  1806,  excited  the  deep  regret  of  all 
parties  in  the  country.  In  a  few  days  after  his 
decease,  a  motion  was  made  for  the  payment  of 
his  debts.  This  proposal  called  forth  a  warm 
eulogium  from  his  enlightened  and  generous  op- 
ponent Mr  Fox,  in  the  course  of  which,  while  he 
expressed  his  admiration  of  the  disinterestedness 
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and  other  eminent  qualities  of  the  late  Premier, 
took  a  candid  review  of  his  political  services,  ex- 
pressing, of  comse,  his  disagreement  with  him  on 
several  important  points.  Throughout  the  whole 
of  his  speech,  Mr  Fox  showed  the  utmost  respect 
to  the  memory  of  his  late  rival ;  though,  for  the  sake 
of  political  consistency,  and  in  answer  to  the  re- 
marks which  had  already  been  made  by  several 
members,  he  found  it  necessary  to  animadvert  on 
his  public  acts.  Mr  Canning,  however,  with  an 
intemperance  which  certainly  was  not  expected  on 
such  an  occasion,  addressed  the  House  in  reply  to 
Mr  Fox,  demanding  the  payment  of  Mr  Pitt's 
debts  solely  on  the  ground  of  his  public  services. 
"  I  protest,  "  said  he,  "  against  the  mode  in  which 
the  honourable  gentlemen  give  their  support  to 
the  motion.  I  wish  to  restore  to  them  the  bene- 
fit of  that  consistency  which  they  labour  so  much 
to  reconcile  with  the  support  they  give.  I  give 
credit  to  him  who  refuses  his  consent  because  he 
does  not  see  merit ;  but  I  cannot  see  the  ground 
on  which  those  opposite  follow  a  distinct  course. 
If  the  sum  is  to  be  given  as  an  eleemosynary  grant, 
without  any  distinctions  of  merit  or  demerit,  I  dis- 
dain it.  Those  who  do  not  vote  for  it  on  the 
ground  of  Mr  Pitt's  merits,  had  better  oppose  it 
openly.  It  is  only  as  a  tribute  to  great  merits 
that  I  will  receive  it ;  and  if  any  one  supports  it 
on  any  other  ground  than  as  a  testimony  and  a 
reward  for  those  merits,  I  wish  him  to  withdraw 
his  support,  and  preserve  his  consistency  by  op- 
posing it. "  The  rashness  of  this  conduct  may, 
perhaps,  be  excused,  on  the  ground,  that  regard 
to  the  political  fame  of  his  late  friend  and  patron, 
hurriedMr  Canning  beyond  the  bounds  of  pru- 
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dence.  In  proof  of  his  respect  for  the  character 
of  Mr  Pitt,  it  may  be  observed,  that  a  short  time 
after  the  decease  of  that  illustrious  man,  he  publish- 
ed an  elegant  and  faithful  view  of  his  characteris- 
tic excellencies  as  a  man,  an  orator,  and  a  states- 
man. 

By  the  death  of  the  Premier,  the  Ministry  was, 
ot  course,  dissolved,  and  the  power  fell  into  the 
hands  of  their  opponents.  It  was  generally  ex- 
pected that  Mr  Fox  would  have  been  raised  to 
the  head  of  the  Administration  ;  but  he  preferred 
the  Foreign  Secretaryship,  that  he  might  eft'ect,  if 
possible,  his  favourite  object, — a  peace  with  France. 
Lord  Grenville,  therefore,  was  appointed  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  empowered  to  con- 
struct a  new  Cabinet.  Mr  Canning,  of  course, 
retired  from  otfice,  and  his  place  was  occupied  by 
his  early  friend  Mr  Sheridan. 

This  Administration,  to  which  the  name  of 
**  All  the  Talents  "  was  given,  in  truth  by  their 
friends,  and  in  derision  by  their  enemies,  was  still 
more  bitterly  opposed  by  Mr  Canning  than  even 
the  Addington  ministry.  Both  in  his  Parlia- 
mentary speeches,  and  in  some  satires  published 
at  that  time,  a  coarseness  of  sarcasm  and  invective 
prevailed,  which  strikingly  displayed  his  deep-root- 
ed hostility  to  the  opponents  of  Mr  Pitt's  public 
measures. 

In  the  construction  of  the  new  Administration, 
Lord  EUenborough  had  been  nominated  to  the 
office  of  Lord  Chief-Justice,  with  a  seat  in  the 
Cabinet.  It  was  regarded  as  quite  unconstitution- 
al and,  except  in  the  case  of  Lord  Mansfield,  un- 
precedented, that  a  Chief- JusticeJ  should  at  the 
same   time   be   a  Cabinet   minister.     The  subject, 
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of  course,  came  under  the  notice  of  Parliament, 
and  Mr  Canning  opposed  the  nomination,  in  a 
speech  full  of  enlarged  views  and  liberal  senti- 
ments, in  the  course  of  which,  he  displayed  a  pro- 
found knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  British  constitution.  It  was  certainly  by  no 
means  creditable  to  Mr  Fox  that  he  lent  his  aid  to 
the  support  of  such  a  measure. 

As  the  power  of  France  was  every  day  becom- 
ing more  alarming,  the  Ministry  early  directed 
their  attention  to  an  improved  organization  of  the 
military  system  of  the  country.  With  this  view, 
in  the  end  of  April,  a  motion  was  made  for  the 
repeal  of  the  Additional  Force  Bill,  which  had 
been  framed  by  Mr  Pitt.  Mr  Windham,  who  was 
then  Secretary  for  the  War  Department,  took  the 
opportunity,  at  the  same  time,  of  bringing  forward 
his  plan  for  improving  the  regular  army,  by  the 
substitution  of  a  limited  for  an  unlimited  term  of 
service,  and  by  granting  a  small  increase  of  pay  at 
the  expiration  of  the  prescribed  term.  Mr  Can- 
ning spoke  on  this  occasion  with  his  usual  ability 
against  the  motion,  and  proposed  an  amendment, 
which,  however,  was  negatived.  At  the  close  of 
the  discussion,  Mr  Fox  made  a  few  animadver- 
sions on  the  dexterity  with  which  Mr  Canning  had 
evaded  the  consideration  of  the  question  then  be- 
fore the  House,  to  which  Mr  Canning  replied  with 
a  severity  and  vigour  which  displayed  a  determin- 
ed opposition  to  the  measures  of  Ministers. 

Towai'ds  the  end  of  the  following  month,  on 
the  principle  of  limited  service  being  introduced 
into  the  Mutiny  Bill,  Mr  Canning  again  attacked 
the  measures  of  Mr  Windham  as  ridiculous  and 
yisionary.     In  his  eyes,  in  short,  the  only  practi- 
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cable  and  useful  arrangements  in  regard  to  the 
army,  were  those  which  had  been  formerly  intro- 
duced by  Mr  Pitt.  But  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that,  had  the  plan  of  limited  service  been  tried  for 
some  time,  it  would  have  produced  a  decided  im- 
provement in  the  organization  of  the  army.  The 
same  subject  was  again  brought  forward  on  the 
"7th  of  June  ;  and,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks, 
Mr  Canning  made  a  violent  attack  on  the  Admi- 
nistration. The  subject,  however,  which  put  his 
party- spirit  to  the  test,  was  the  Slave  Trade  Abo- 
lition Bill,  which  was  the  glory  of  this  transient 
Ministry,  and  the  last  public  act  of  Mr  Fox.  It 
might  have  been  expected  that  Mr  Canning,  from 
the  enthusiasm  which  he  had  hitherto  displayed  in 
advocating  this  measure,  would  have  hailed  its 
introduction,  even  by  his  political  opponents,  as 
the  triumph  of  the  cause  of  humanity.  But  it  is 
painful  to  be  obliged  to  state,  that,  instead  of  a 
speech  on  a  subject,  which  would  not  long  before 
have  roused  into  action  the  whole  energy  of  his 
soul,  he  contented  himself  with  a  few  brief  re- 
marks, coldly  expressive  of  his  approbation  of  the 
measure.  "  I  think  it  impossible  for  the  inge- 
nuity of  man  to  devise  a  form  of  words,  contri- 
buting to  the  repeal  of  the  Slave  Trade,  that  I 
would  not  concur  in.  I  lament,  however,  that 
the  House  has  not  the  subject  fully  before  them  ; 
and  I  cannot  refrain  from  blaming  his  Majesty's 
Ministers  for  not  bringing  it  more  tangibly  and 
efficiently  forward,  during  the  vacant  intei'val  that 
presented  itself  between  the  recess  and  the  time 
that  the  Right  Honourable  Secretary  (MrWynd- 
ham)  brought  forward  his  military  plan."     It  wa« 
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on  this  occasion  that  Mr  Fox  uttered  those  ever- 
memorable  words,  which  reflect  the  highest  honour 
on  that  great  statesman.  "  So  fully  am  I  impress- 
ed with  the  vast  importance  and  necessity  of  at- 
taining what  will  be  the  object  of  my  motion  this 
day,  that  if,  during  the  almost  forty  years  that  I 
have  now  had  the  honour  of  a  seat  in  Parliament, 
I  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  accomplish  that,  and 
that  only,  I  should  think  I  had  done  enough,  and 
should  retire  from  public  life  with  comfort,  and 
conscious  satisfaction  that  I  had  done  my  duty. " 

During  the  remainder  of  the  Session  Mr  Can- 
ning attacked  Ministers  with  unabated  vigouB. 
The  chief  subject  of  importance  which  came  under 
discussion  was  the  "  American  Intercourse  Bill," 
which  was  ably  supported  by  the  Attorney-Gene- 
ral. In  its  principal  objects  the  measure  was  un- 
exceptionable, as  authorizing  the  Governors  of 
Colonies  to  do  what  they  had  already  frequently 
done,  without  asking  for  indemnity;  but  mode- 
rate as  it  might  appear,  the  Bill  met  with  violent 
opposition,  both  in  and  out  of  the  House,  and 
had  a  considerable  tendency  in  rendering  the 
Ministry  unpopular.  Mr  Canning  was  its  most 
violent  opponent ;  and  his  speech  on  that  occasion 
is  one  of  the  best  which  he  ever  delivered  in  Par- 
liament. 

In  the  course  of  the  summer,  Mr  Fox,  desirous 
of  restoring  peace,  embraced  the  earliest  opportu- 
nity of  entering  into  a  negotiation  with  France, 
For  this  purpose  Lords  Yarmouth  and  Lauder- 
dale were  sent  to  Paris.  While  these  negociations 
were  in  progress,  Mr  Fox  was  seized  with  an 
alarming  illness,  which,  in  a  few  months,  termi- 
nated his  life.     The  loss  which  the  country  sue- 
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tiuned  by  his  death,  was  deeply  felt.  Mr  Fox 
was,  perhaps,  the  most  enlightened,  upright  and 
consistent  statesman  which  Britain  ever  saw.  By 
the  gigantic  strength  of  his  intellect,  the  genero- 
sity of  his  heart,  the  integrity  of  his  public  charac- 
ter, his  patriotism  and  love  of  liberty,  he  stood 
unrivalled  among  all  his  contemporaries.  For 
nearly  forty  years  he  had  held  a  seat  in  Parliament, 
and  during  the  whole  of  that  long  period  scarcely 
a  single  instance  of  political  inconsistency  can  be 
laid  to  his  charge.  From  the  beginning  to  the 
termination  of  his  course,  he  continued  the  manly 
defender  of  the  liberty  of  the  people,  and  the 
principles  of  the  British  Constitution.  As  a  man, 
his  gentleness  of  disposition  and  artless  simplicity 
of  manner,  endeared  him  to  all  his  friends  and 
acquaintances ;  as  an  orator,  his  eloquence  was  re- 
sistless and  overwhelming  ;  and  as  a  statesman, 
his  penetrating  judgment,  his  liberality  of  senti- 
ment, and  uncompromising  dignity  of  character, 
called  forth  the  respect  and  admiration,  even  of 
his  keenest  political  opponents.  It  is  impossible 
to  delineate  the  character  of  Fox  better  than  has 
already  been  done  by  one  who  knew  him  well, 
Sir  James  Mackintosh.  "  He  will  most  certainly 
command  the  unanimous  reverence  of  future  ge- 
nerations, by  his  pure  sentiments  towards  the 
commonwealth,  by  his  zeal  for  the  civil  and  re- 
ligious rights  of  all  men,  by  his  liberal  principles 
favourable  to  mild  government,  to  the  unfettered 
exercise  of  the  human  faculties,  and  the  progres- 
sive civilization  of  mankind  ;  by  his  ardent  love 
for  a  country  of  which  the  well-being  and  great- 
ness were  indeed  inseparable  from  his  own  glory  ; 
and  by  his  profound  reverence  for  that  free  coja- 
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Rtitutlon  which  he  was  universally  admitted  to  hk- 
derstand  better  than  any  other  person  of  his  age, 
both  in  an  exactly  legal,  and  in  a  comprehensively 
philosophical  sense. "  Such  is  an  outline,  faithful 
and  just,  of  the  character  of  Fox,  drawn  by  a  man 
who  is  himself  justly  considered  as  one  of  the 
most  learned,  able,  enlightened,  and  upright  public 
men  of  the  present  day. 

In  consequence  of  the  death  of  Mr  Fox,  Lord 
Howick  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  Foreign  Se- 
cretary, Lord  Sidmouth  to  the  Presidency  of  the 
Council,  and  Lord  Holland,  the  only  new  member 
admitted  into  the  Administration,  to  the  office  of 
Lord  Privy  Seal.  Ministry  had  dissolved  Parlia- 
ment in  the  summer,  that  they  might  secure  a  pre- 
ponderating number  of  members  attached  decid- 
edly to  their  interests.  Writs  for  the  new  elec- 
tior  were  issued  in  October,  when  the  public  mind 
was  in  a  state  of  considerable  excitation  by  the 
recal  of  the  British  Ambassador  from  the  French 
capital. 

The  new  Parliament  met  on  the  15th  of  Decem- 
ber, and  was  opened  by  commission.  When  the 
Address  was  moved  and  seconded,  Mr  Canning 
rose,  and  proceeded  at  some  length  to  attack  the 
present,  and  eulogize  the  late  ministry.  In  the 
conclusion  of  his  speech,  instead  of  moving  an  a- 
mendment  on  the  address,  he  produced  a  new 
address,  which  he  submitted  to  the  House,  with- 
out however  pressing  it  to  a  division. 

In  the  beginning  of  January  1807,  the  late  ne- 
gotiations with  France  were  laid  before  the  House, 
and  an  address  moved  upon  them  by  Lord  Ho- 
wick. In  the  commencement  of  his  speech  he 
made  a  most   affi'cting  and  beautiful  eulogium  on 
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Mr  Fox,  Mr  Canning,  as  usual,  made  a  severe  iram- 
cal  attack  upon  Ministers,  and  blamed  the  conduct 
of  Mr  Fox  in  the  late  negotiations.  "  I  have  indeed 
heard  it  said,  that  in  making  such  observations  Oi 
I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  make,  in  pointing  out 
the  errors  of  Ministers  in  dwelling  upon  what  (if 
wrong  at  all)  are  represented  as  merely  slips  in 
the  declaration,  persons  who  have  taken  that  part 
have  been  guilty  of  petty  cavilling,  and  have  ex- 
posed the  weakness  of  their  own  cause.  Cause  ? 
What  cause  ?  I  have  no  cause  in  this  business, 
but  the  cause  of  my  country.  I  know  not  how  I 
can  better  serve  that,  than  by  inquiring  into  the 
way  in  which  it  has  been  managed  by  those  who 
have  had  the  conduct  of  it ;  and  if  it  has  in  any 
part  been  misconducted,  it  is  better  that  we  should 
find  out  the  fault  ourselves,  than  leave  it  to  the 
detection  and  comments  of  the  enemy.  But  it 
must  indeed  be  a  mismanagement  beyond  any 
thing  that  I  have  dreamt  of  imputing  to  Ministers, 
that  could  so  far  change  the  respective  positions 
of  us  and  our  enemy  as  to  put  him  wholly  in  the 
right,  and  us  in  the  wrong.  Pity  it  is,  if,  in  any 
one  particular,  appearances  have  been  suffered  to 
be  against  us.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  the  slips 
in  the  declaration  (if  such  they  be)  are  to  be 
deeply  regretted  and  deplored. —  If  tlie  war  were 
conducted  with  that  ability  which  we  had  a  right 
to  expect,  from  the  character  which  the  present 
administration  gave  of  themselves,  or  suffered  to 
be  given  of  them  by  those  nearest  in  their  confi- 
dence, and  from  the  unsparing  censure  and  con- 
tempt which  they  lavished  on  the  exertions  of  their 
predecessors  in  office ;  if  it  were  conducted  with 
that  vigour  which  the  country  has  a  right  to  de- 
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niand  at  their  hands,  trusting  them  as  it  does,  with 
all  its  means,  and  seconding  them  with  all  its  zeal 
and  exertions  ;  if,  in  the  course  of  the  year  during 
which  these  Ministers  have  wielded  the  whole 
strength  of  the  empire,  any  hlow  had  been  struck 
against  the  enemy  ;  if  any  effort  had  been  made, 
or  even  any  disposition  manifested,  to  give 
heart  and  hope  to  the  nations  of  the  Continent 
— so  that  out  of  such  a  war  might  arise  the 
promise  of  an  honourable,  a  secure,  and  a  per- 
manent peace ;  unquestionably  in  that  situation 
of  things,  the  rupture  of  the  late  negotiation 
would  be  matter  of  unqualified  joy,  and  I  could 
not  bring  myself  to  concur  in  lamenting  it. " 
A  most  important  bill  was  introduced  this  Session 
into  Parliament  by  Mr  Whitbread,  the  object  of 
xvhich  was  to  establish  parochial  schools  in  Eng- 
land, on  the  same  footing  as  in  Scotland.  This 
measure,  which,  had  it  been  adopted,  would  have 
been  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  country,  passed 
the  Commons,  but  was  unfortunately  rejected  in 
the  House  of  Lords. 

A  schism  now  took  place  in  the  Cabinet,  on  a 
subject  which  had  already  proved  the  ruin  of  the  Pitt 
administration, — the  Catholic  claims.  Mr  Fox  had 
pledged  himself  to  his  Majesty,  never  to  introduce 
this  question  into  the  Cabinet ;  but  as  the  friends 
of  that  minister,  considered  the  promise  as  a  per- 
fional,  rather  than  a  public  engagement,  they 
thought  proper  to  make  the  Catholic  question  a 
matter  of  discussion,  both  in  the  Cabinet  and  in 
Parliament.  His  Majesty,  however,  interfered, 
and  the  subject  was  not  at  that  time  brought  for- 
ward. Early  in  March,  however,  Lord  Howick 
prop©8e*l  a  bill  in  the  Hous»  of  Commons,  "  Forse- 
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curing  to  all  his  Majesty's,  subjects  the  privilege  of 
serving  in  the  army  and  navy.  "  This  act  included 
an  oath,  on  taking  which,  the  Catliolics  or  Dissen- 
ters could  rise  to  any  rank  in  the  army  or  navy. 
When  fii*st  submitted  to  the  King,  the  bill  met 
with  his  Majesty's  approbation,  but  on  a  recon- 
sideration of  the  subject,  he  expressed  his  decided 
objection  to  it.  Attempts  were  now  made  on  the 
part  of  ministers  to  modify  the  bill,  so  as  to  obtain 
the  Royal  concurrence  ;  but  instead  of  proposing 
the  measure  in  its  modified  form,  they  suddenly 
withdrew  it  altogether;  at  the  same  time  reserving 
to  themselves  the  right  of  declaring  their  senti- 
ments in  Parliament  on  the  Catholic  question, 
and  of  bringing  forward  the  measure  at  any  future 
period.  The  latter  determination  alarmed  his  Ma- 
jesty as  to  the  future  designs  of  his  ministers,  and 
he  accordingly  dismissed  them. 

Thus  terminated  an  administration,  which  has 
suffered  more  unmerited  abuse  than  has  fallen  to 
the  lot  of  any  other  British  Cabinet.  Their  ex- 
istence in  power  was  short,  but  their  exertions  to 
benefit  their  country  were  unremitted.  In  the 
conduct  of  foreign  affairs,  the  eminent  talents  of 
Mr  Fox  would  have  accomplished  much,  had  he 
been  called  at  an  earlier  period  to  that  important 
office.  His  whole  aims  were  directed  towards 
the  establishment  of  peace,  and,  though  unsuccess- 
ful, his  exertions  to  attain  that  object  were  high- 
ly meritorious.  In  their  "  American  Intercourse 
Bill,  "  the  Grenville  Administration  displayed  the 
liberality  on  which  they  wished  to  found  the  com- 
mercial relations  of  Britain  with  other  countries. 
The  internal  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  peo- 
ple was  with  them  a  favourite  object;  but  in  on« 
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grand  echeme  for  its  acomplishment,  "  the  Edu- 
cation Bill, "  they  were  defeated  by  the  influence 
of  Lord  Hawkesbury,  now  Lord  Liverpool.     Of 
the   beneficial  effects   of  the  "  Limited   Term   of 
Service  Bill,  "  on  the  organization  of  the  army,  it 
is  impossible  to  speak,  as  the  plan  never  under- 
went a  fair  trial.     One  great  question  was  with 
them  indispensable  to  the  happiness  of  Britain,  but 
especially  of  Ireland ;  and  in  their  anxiety  to  ac- 
complish that  grand  object,   they  were  compelled 
to  retire  from  office.     The  Catholic  Question  they 
considered  as  a  matter  of  right,  as  well  as  of  ne- 
cessity ;  and  no  desire  for  office  prevented  them 
from  persisting  in  their  attempts  to  bring  the  sub- 
ject under  the  serious  consideration  of  Parliament 
and  the  country.     Their  schemes,  it  is  true,  were 
frustrated  by  the  will  of  the  Sovereign ;  but  their 
glorious  struggles  in  behalf  of  the  liberty  of  the 
subject,  even  when  opposed  to  the  will  of  the 
King  and  the  prejudices  of  the  public,  reflect  the 
highest  honour  on  that  enlightened  Cabinet. 

Towards  the  end  of  March,  the  new  adminis- 
tration was  formed,  headed  by  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land, who,  it  is  remarkable,  never  appeared  in  Par- 
liament as  a  minister.  Lord  Castlereagh  was 
appointed  to  the  Colonial,  Lord  Hawkesbury  to 
the  Home,  and  Mr  Canning  to  the  Foreign  De- 
partments. Mr  Percival  was  made  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  and  Lord  Eldon  resumed  the  Seals. 
On  this  occasion  Mr  Sheridan's  son,  who  had  been 
Muster- Master-General  for  L'eland  under  the  late 
Administration,  was  compelled  to  resign;  but  by  the 
influence  of  Mr  Canning,  he  was  restored  to  his  of- 
fice. Parliament  met  by  adjournment  on  the  8th 
«>f  April,  and  the  first  subject  which  occupied  their 
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attention,  was  a  motion  which  was  made  by  Mr 
Brand,  "  That  it  is  contrary  to  the  first  duties  of 
the  confidential  servants  of  the  Crown,  to  restrain 
themselves  by  any  pledge,  expressed  or  implied,  from 
offering  to  the  King  any  advice  which  the  course 
of  circumstances  might  require. "  In  his  speech, 
the  mover  ga\^  a  manly  vindication  of  the  Gren- 
ville  Administration,  while  he  severely  attacked 
their  successors.  A  keen  discussion  ensued,  in 
the  course  of  which,  it  was  denied  by  none  of  the 
Ministers  that  such  a  pledge  had  been  given,  as 
that  on  which  the  motion  was  founded.  Mr  Can- 
ning entered,  though  at  a  late  hour,  into  an  able  and 
eloquent  defence  of  himself  and  his  colleagues. 
His  task  was  by  no  means  easy ;  for  on  him  rested 
almost  solely  the  duty  of  opposing  a  party,  which, 
besides  including  men  of  the  most  eminent  talents, 
ranked  among  its  supporters  all  the  wealthiest  and 
most  influential  families  in  the  country.  The 
weakness  of  the  Ministerial  party  was  clearly  dis- 
played in  the  first  trial  of  their  strength,  the  mo- 
tion of  Mr  Brand  having  been  negatived  by  a 
majority  of  only  thirty-two.  Ministers,  conscious 
of  their  insecurity,  determined  to  resort  to  the  ex- 
pedient of  dissolving  Parliament,  that  they  might 
exert  the  Government  influence  in  the  new  elec- 
tions. The  dissolution  of  Parliament  accordingly 
took  place  on  the  27th  April. 

The  new  Parliament  met  on  the  22d  of  June, 
and  the  address,  in  answer  to  the  speech,  was  car- 
ried in  both  Houses  by  large  majorities.  In  the 
House  of  Commons,  however,  an  angry  discussion 
took  place,  chiefly  in  regard  to  the  late  dissolu- 
tion.    The  remarks  of  Mr  Wyndham  were  manly 
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and  vigorous.  He  dwelt  on  the  meanness  of  the 
Ministry  in  attempting  to  make  the  tide  of  popu- 
larity run  in  their  favour,  by  raising  during  the 
elections  the  despicable  cry  of  "  No  Popery.  " 
Mr  Canning,  in  his  reply,  exhibited  that  ingenuity 
and  adroitness,  which,  during  the  existence  of  the 
Portland  Ministry,  uniformly  characterized  his 
speeches  in  their  defence.  His  remarks  in  the 
discussion  which  took  place,  in  regard  to  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  on  the  1 0th  of  June,  were  pe- 
culiarly caustic  and  insolent.  This  called  forth 
from  Mr  Curwen  an  allusion  to  his  pension,  which 
he  frankly  avowed  as  having  received  from  Mr 
Pitt  and  Lord  Grenville,  when  he  resigned  the  of- 
fice of  Under  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  ;  at 
the  same  time  stating,  that  lie  had  reserved  one 
half  for  his  own  use,  and  settled  the  other  half  on 
two  near  and  dear  relations,  who  were  dependent 
o  1  him  for  support.  Nothing  of  importance  oc- 
curred during  the  remainder  of  that  Session,  which 
terminated  on  the  14th  of  August. 

The  relative  position  of  the  Continental  States, 
in  regard  to  Britain,  was  at  this  period  by  no 
means  favourable.  With  the  exception  of  Den- 
mark, which  professed  a  neutrality,  England  was 
connected  in  alliance  vidth  Sweden  alone  of  all  the 
European  governments.  The  Russian  Emperor, 
by  the  secret  treaty  of  Tilsit,  had  joined  France  ; 
and  by- stipulations  of  the  same  treaty,  it  was  in- 
tended to  capture  the  Danish  and  Portuguese 
fleets.  To  prevent  this  measure  from  being  car- 
ried into  effect,  Mr  Jackson  was  instructed,  by  the 
British  Government,  to  demand  from  the  Prince 
Royal  of  Denmark  an  explanation  of  the  inten- 
tions of  that  Court,  and  he  was  also  empowered  to 
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require,  as  a  pledge,  that  these  intentions,  iH  not 
hostile,  would  be  executed,  by  the  delivery  of  the 
Danish  fleet  into  the  possession  of  the  British  Ad- 
miral, under  the  most  solemn  stipulation  that  it 
would  be  restored  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  France.  Should  this  de- 
mand be  refused,  the  British  Government  was  de- 
termined to  enforce  it  by  the  fleet  assembled  in 
the  Sound.  The  result  of  this  negociation,  was  a 
refusal  on  the  part  of  the  Danish  Government  to 
give  the  pledge  ;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  city 
of  Copenhagen  was  subjected  to  a  bombardment, 
and  the  Danish  fleet  was  seized. 

In  regard  to  Portugal,  however,  Buonaparte 
acted  with  much  more  decision.  He  detained  its 
shipping  in  the  ports  of  France,  and  demanded 
that  it  should  shut  its  ports  against  Britain.  The 
Royal  Family  of  that  country,  intimidated  by  the 
tyrannical  authority  which  Buonaparte  had  begun 
to  exercise  over  them,  left  Portugal  in  November 
for  Brazil. 

The  second  Session  of  Parliament  met  on  the 
31st  January  1S08,  and  was  opened  by  a  speech 
of  uncommon  length  on  the  bombardment  of  Co- 
penhagen, and  the  seizure  of  the  Danish  fleet ;  on 
the  relations  of  Britain  with  Russia,  Austria,  and 
Sweden,  the  departure  of  the  Royal  Family  of 
Portugal  for  Brazil,  and  the  Orders  of  Council  in 
regard  to  the  vessels  of  neutral  States.  In  the  de- 
bate on  the  address,  the  policy  of  Ministers  chiefly 
in  regard  to  the  Copenhagen  expedition,  was  at- 
tacked with  virulence  by  some  of  the  opposition. 
members,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  disgraceful 
and  unprovoked  attack  on  a  neutral  power.  In  a 
few  days  after  the  recess,  the  same  subject  was 
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again  brouglit  forward  in  a  motion  by  Mr  Ponson- 
by,  for  tbe  production  of  all  the  papers  respecting 
the  secret  articles  of  the  treaty,  the  destruction  of 
the  Danisli  fleet,  &c.  Mr  Canning,  on  this  occa- 
sion, was  the  champion  of  Ministers,  and  the  abi- 
lity and  eloquence  of  his  vindication  excited  the 
admiration  of  both  sides  of  the  House.  He  was 
accused,  however,  with  some  justice,  of  having 
made  garbled  extracts  from  papers  in  his  posses- 
sion, which  tended  to  give  a  false  colouring  to  the 
question  before  the  House  ;  and  his  defence  of 
himself,  instead  of  proving  satisfactory,  only  led  to 
a  more  violent  attack  upon  his  honour  by  Mr 
Whitbread,  in  which  he  threatened  to  move  for  a 
vote  of  censure  on  the  Foreign  Secretary,  "  for 
never,"  he  remarked,  "  was  censure  so  abundantly 
merited. " 

A  discussion  soon  after  took  place  on  the  Or- 
ders in  Council,  which  had  appeared  in  the  end  of 
the  previous  year.  The  orders  expressed  the  de- 
termination of  Government  to  regard  France  and 
all  its  dependencies  as  in  a  state  of  blockade,  and 
to  seize  all  vessels  which  attempted  to  trade  from 
any  neutral  port  to  those  countries,  or  from  them 
to  any  neutral  port.  They  also  directed,  that  all 
neutral  vessels  intended  for  a  French  or  hostile 
port,  should  touch  first  at  Great  Britain,  from 
which,  after  paying  certain  duties,  they  would 
in  some  cases  be  allowed  to  proceed ;  and  in  all 
cases,  they  were  enjoined  to  come  to  Great  Britain, 
when  clearing  out  with  a  cargo  from  any  port  of 
the  enemy.  In  the  discussion  which  ensued  on 
these  orders,  Mr  Canning  spoke  at  great  length, 
and  contended  keenly  in  favour  of  a  clause  for  the 
exclusion  of  Jesuit's  bark  from  France,  which  was 
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considered  at  tliat  time  a  specific   remedy  for  va- 
rious diseases. 

Another  attempt  was  made  by  tlie  Opposition 
to  obtain  the  papers  relative  to  the  Copenhagen 
expedition,  which  Ministers  had  some  time  ago 
refused  to  lay  before  tin;  Parliament.  Mr  Sheri- 
dan delivered  a  very  eloquent  speech  upon  the 
subject,  to  which  Mr  Canning  was  under  the  pain- 
ful necessity  of  replying.  Always  unwilling  di- 
rectly to  oppose  his  early  friend,  the  Foreign  Se- 
cretary treated  him  in  Ins  speech  on  tliis  occasion 
with  t\ie  utmost  respect,  and  indeed  the  whole 
tone  of  his  remarks  is  evidently  more  moderate 
and  subdued  than  before.  In  his  anxiety  to  ex- 
culpate himself  from  the  imputations  whicli  liad 
been  cast  upon  his  character,  Mr  Canning  was 
obliged  to  endure  the  mortification  of  proposing 
the  next  night,  the  same  motion  which  he  had  so 
long:  and  so  obstinatelv  resisted.  This  conduct 
called  forth  the  severe  reprehension  of  several  Op- 
position Members,  but  particularly  of  Mr  Tierney. 

The  question  in  regard  to  the  documents  was 
not,  however,  set  at  rest  by  their  production  on 
the  table  of  the  House.  The  law  of  Parliament 
in  regard  to  papers,  was  brought  under  the  notice 
of  the  House  by  Mr  Adam.  In  the  speech  with 
which  he  prefaced  his  resolutions  on  this  subject, 
he  established  the  principle,  that  it  is  unconstitu- 
tional in  a  Secretary  of  State  to  introduce  official 
documents,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  into  tln^ 
discussions  of  Parliament,  unless  they  shall  have 
been  required  by  a  vote  of  that  House,  or  sent 
down  to  the  House  at  the  express  command  of 
the  King.     The   resolutions   which   involved   this 
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principle,  contained  an  evident  censure  on  tlie  con- 
duct of  Mr  Canning ;  and  lie  therefore  found 
himself  called  upon,  to  address  the  House  in  his 
defence.  He  chieily  rested  his  vindication  on  pre- 
cedents, of  which  he  produced  several ;  and  in  the 
conclusion  of  his  address  he  ohserved,  that  a  high 
criminal  accusation  had  been  made  against  him  ; 
and  therefore,  to  allow  unrestrained  discussion,  he 
would  withdraw,  which  he  accordingly  did.  Mr 
Adam  rose,  and  replied  to  the  speech  of  the  Fo- 
reign Secretary  with  great  warmth,  opposing  to 
his  long  list  of  precedents,  the  strong  and  irre- 
fragable argument,  that  his  conduct  had  been  con- 
trary to  the  principles  of  the  British  Constitu- 
tion. 

The  Ministry  were  Constantly  harassed,  at  this 
period,  by  the  repeated  demands  of  the  Opposi- 
tion for  papers,  which  it  was  inconvenient  for  them 
to  give.  Mr  Canning,  in  particular,  felt  keenly 
the  suspicion  and  want  of  confidence  which  was 
implied  in  such  demands ;  and  accordingly,  on  a 
motion  having  been  made  by  Mr  Whitbread  for 
the  production  of  papers  relative  to  Russia,  the 
Foreign  Secretary  threatened  to  resign  his  office  if 
the  motion  was  carried. 

"  He  would  fairly  state  (said  Mr  Canning), 
that  he  had  hitherto  abstained  from  speaking  on 
the  subject,  because  whatever  might  have  been 
the  course  of  the  debate,  if  it  had  been  possible 
that  the  argument  of  the  honourable  gentleman 
should  have  influenced  the  House,  or  that  the  ar- 
guments of  his  noble  friend  should  not  have  in- 
fluenced the  House  on  what  he  conceived  to  be 
the  clear  question  before  them ;  if  the  inclination 
of  the  House  had  shown  itself  to  be  unfavourable 
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to  his  view  of  the  subject ;  he  should  then  have 
stood  up,  not  merely  to  argue  against  the  motion, 
but  to  entreat  the  House,  that  if  they  did  not 
place  in  him  that  confidence,  without  which  it  was 
impossible  for  him  adequately  to  fulfil  the  duties 
of  his  situation,  they  would  permit  him  to  retire, 
retaining  his  honour.  Not  one  ^park  of  that  ho- 
nour should  he  conceive  be  retained,  if  he  were  to 
(livulge  that  which,  at  the  time  it  was  communi- 
cated, and  since,  and  now,  he  felt,  was  communi- 
cated in  confidence.  Under  that  impression,  how- 
ever great  the  deference  which  he  entertained  for 
the  House,  and  however  anxious  he  was  to  bow 
to  their  decision,  were  that  decision  to  call  for  the 
production  of  the  paper  in  question,  he  would  ra- 
ther incur  their  displeasure  than  thus  compromise 
his  own  honour  and  character.  " 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  an  Adminis- 
tration which  had  to  encounter  an  opposition  so 
powerful,  both  in  talent  and  influence,  would  have 
been  peculiarly  cautious  in  its  operations.  But, 
as  if  determined  to  excite  hostility,  they  drew 
down  upon  themselves  the  just  resentment  of  their 
enemies,  by  the  appointment  of  Dr  Duigenan  to 
be  a  privy  counsellor.  A  motion  was  made  in 
Parliament  on  the  subject,  in  the  course  of  which 
the  merits,  or  rather  demerits,  of  that  furious  op- 
ponent of  Catholic  Emancipation  and  every  libe- 
ral scheme,  were  fully  canvassed.  Several  violent 
philippics  against  the  conduct  of  Ministers,  were 
delivered  by  the  Opposition,  but  little  was  said  in 
their  defence. 

In  the  end  of  May,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
bring  the  Catholic  claims  before  the  House  ;  but 
Mr  Canning,  aware  that  he  differed  in  opinion  on 
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tins  subject  from  several  of  his  colleagues,  ap- 
peared anxious  to  evade  the  discussion  of  the 
question. 

Buonaparte,  during  the  summer,  had  seized  the 
Spanish  Crown.  Having'  allured  the  Roval  Fa- 
mily to  Bayonne,  he  procured  from  Charles  IV. 
and  Ferdinand  a  formal  resignation  of  their  right 
to  the  crown.  A  general  insurrection  of  the  peo- 
ple took  place  in  Madrid  on  the  departure  of  the 
Royal  Family  from  that  city  ;  and  it  was  with 
difficulty,  and  not  without  much  carnage,  that  the 
French  soldiers  in  the  town,  amounting  to  10,000, 
succeeded  in  restoring  tranquillity.  On  the  4th 
May,  a  Royal  Edict  was  set  forth  at  Bayonne,  de- 
claring the  Grand  Duke  of  Berg,  Viceroy  of  all 
Spain.  A  Junta  was  convened  at  that  place,  to 
fix  the  form  of  a  new  Government ;  and  by  the 
influence  of  the  French  Emperor  they  at  length, 
on  the  17th  of  July,  elected  Joseph  Buonaparte 
for  their  King.  The  new  Sovereign  entered  Ma- 
drid on  the  20th  of  the  same  month,  attended  by 
the  members  of  the  Junta  and  a  large  guard  of 
soldiers.  France  appeared  to  have  now  establish- 
ed a  military  despotism  in  the  Peninsula;  but,  ere 
long,  the  oppressed  Spaniards,  fired  with  patriot- 
ism, rose  against  the  French  intruders.  The  in- 
surrection soon  became  general.  In  Asturias,  es- 
pecially, it  had  been  so  fully  organized  that  two 
noblemen  were  despatched  to  England  to  request 
assistance.  On  their  arrival  in  London,  the  de- 
puties were  received  with  cordiality,  and  an  as- 
surance given  them  of  prompt  and  efficient  suc- 
cour. 

Mr  Sheridan  first  introduced  the  subject  of 
Spanisli  politics  to  the  attention  of  Parliament. 
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In  his  speed),  he  commenced  with  a  splendid  eu- 
logiiim  on  Mr  Canning,  and  highly  commended 
the  energy  which  Ministers  had  shown,  in  their 
determination  to  assist  Spain.  The  reply  of  the 
Foreign  Secretary  was  in  the  hest  spirit,  and  com- 
plimentary to  his  early  friend  Mr  Sheridan.  It  is 
impossible,  indeed,  to  peruse  his  remarks  on  that 
occasion,  without  perceiving  that  he  had  imbibed 
a  portion  of  those  patriotic  sentiments  whicli  fell 
so  often  from  the  lips  of  both  Fox  and  Burke. 
They  knew  nothing  of  Mr  Canning,  who  imagined 
that  he  ever  forgot  those  friends  of  his  youth,  or 
that  high  toned  liberality  of  opinion,  which  they 
instilled  into  his  mind,  and  which  occasionally 
burst  forth  even  at  the  most  unexpected  seasons. 

"  The-  speech  of  my  right  honourable  friend 
calls  for  such  a  disclosure  of  the  sentiments  of  his 
Majesty's  Ministers,  as  may  be  made  without 
hazard,  without  a  dishonourable  compromise,  and 
without  exciting  expectations  which  may  never  be 
realized.  It  is  therefore  I  declare,  to  the  House 
and  to  the  country,  that  his  Majesty's  Ministei*s 
see,  with  as  deep  and  lively  an  interest  as  my  right 
honourable  friend,  the  noble  struggle  which  a  part 
of  the  Spanish  nation  is  now  making  to  resist  the 
unexampled  atrocity  of  France,  and  to  preserve 
the  independence  of  their  country  ;  and  that  there 
exists  the  strongest  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
British  Government,  to  afford  every  practicable  aid 
in  a  contest  so  magnanimous.  In  endeavouring 
to  afford  this  aid.  Sir,  it  will  never  occur  to  us 
to  consider,  that  a  state  of  war  exists  between 
Spain  and  Great  Britain.  We  shall  proceed  upon 
the  principle,  that  any  nation  of  Europe,  that  starts 
up  with  a  determination  to  oppose  a  power  which. 
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whether  professing  insidious  peace,  or  declaring' 
open  war,  is  tlie  common  enemy  of  all  nations, 
whatever  may  be  the  existing  political  relations  of 
that  nation  with  Great  Britain,  becomes  instantly 
our  essential  ally.  In  that  event,  his  Majesty's 
Ministers  will  have  three  objects  in  view.  The 
first,  to  direct  the  united  efforts  of  the  two  coun- 
tries against  the  common  foe ;  the  second,  to  di- 
rect those  efforts  in  a  way  which  shall  be  most 
beneficial  to  the  new  ally ;  the  third,  to  direct 
them  in  a  manner  conducive  to  peculiarly  British 
interests.  But,  Sir,  of  those  objects,  the  last  will 
be  out  of  the  question,  as  compared  with  the  other 
two.  These  are  the  sentiments,  with  which  his 
Majesty's  government  are  inspired.  To  the  mea- 
sures which  these  sentiments  may  dictate,  they 
confidently  look  for  the  support  of  Parliament  and 
of  the  country.  It  cannot,  Sir,  be  expected  that 
I  should  say  whether  we  think  the  crisis  arrived, 
or  whether  we  anticipate  its  speedy  approach, 
when  the  sentiments  which  I  have  described  must 
be  called  into  action.  It  is  sufficient  that  I  liave 
stated  what  we  feel,  and  what  we  intend.  " 

The  Spanish  patriots,  resisted  the  usurpation  of 
France  with  considerable  success.  They  captured, 
on  the  14th  of  June,  a  French  squadron  which 
was  lying  in  the  harbour  of  Cadiz,  and,  in  the 
subsequent  month,  they  besieged  Saragossa ;  but 
their  most  important  advantage  was  the  victory 
over  Dupont,  who  surrendered  with  twelve  thou- 
sand men.  In  the  western  provinces,  however, 
they  suffered  a  signal  defeat.  The  British  Go- 
vernment, in  fulfilment  of  the  promise  which  it 
had  made  to  the  Spanish  deputies,  despatched 
into   Spain  an  army  under  the  command  of  Sir 
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Arthur  Wellesley,  now  Duke  of  Wellington.  On 
their  arrival,  they  were  not  a  little  retarded  in 
their  operations  hy  the  jealousy  of  the  Spanish 
authorities.  But  at  lengtii  the  gallant  General 
gained  a  decisive  victory  at  Vimeira,  which  was 
speedily  followed  by  the  expulsion  of  the  French 
from  Lisbon.  In  two  days  after,  the  Convention 
of  Cintra  was  signed. 

In  the  mean  time,  an  eft'ort  was  made  by  Buo- 
naparte, in  conjunction  with  the  Emperor  of  Rus- 
sia, with  whom  he  had  previously  met  in  confe- 
rence at  Erfurth,  to  draw  Britain  into  a  negotia- 
tion. His  Majesty,  aware  of  the  real  intention  of 
this  diplomatic  artifice,  expressed  his  readiness  to 
enter  into  such  a  negotiation  with  his  allies,  among 
whom  he  included  the  Spanish  nation.  The  re- 
ply of  the  French  Emperor  was  a  decided  refusal 
to  admit  the  existing  Spanish  Government  as  a 
party  in  any  negotiation.  On  the  15th  Decem- 
ber, accordingly,  a  declaration  was  published  by 
his  Majesty,  in  which  he  deeply  lamented  the 
failure  of  an  attempt  to  bring  about  a  general 
peace,  but  at  the  same  time  stated  his  determina- 
tion to  aid  the  Spanish  people  in  asserting  their 
just  and  natural  rights. 

Towards  the  end  of  this  year,  the  Spanish  pa- 
triots received  the  most  efficient  assistance  from 
Sir  John  Moore,  who  advanced  into  Spain  ;  and 
having  successfully  evaded  the  attempts  of  Buona- 
parte to  cut  off  his  retreat,  he  fell  back  upon 
Corruna,  where  he  fought  the  celebrated  battle  of 
that  name. 

In  the  opening  speech  at  the  first  meeting  of 
the  next  Session  of  Parliament,  on  the  13th  Ja- 
nuary 1809,  the  same  sentiments  were  repeated 
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as  on  the  15th  December  ;  and  it  was  still  farther 
stated,  that  the  connexion  with  Spain  had  aasumed 
the  form  of  an  alliance.  For  some  time  the  prin- 
cipal topics  of  discussion  were  the  failure  of  the 
campaign,  and  the  retreat  of  the  British  army. 
The  Opposition  attributed  the  ill  success  of  the 
expedition  to  the  defective  arrangements  of  Mi- 
nisters, as  to  the  course  which  the  army  should 
pursue  on  their  arrival.  In  the  discussion  on  the 
Convention  of  Cintra,  which  was  conducted  with 
great  spirit.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  gave  a  satisfac- 
tory explanation  of  his  own  conduct.  The  speech 
of  Mr  Windham  on  that  occasion,  was  peculiarly 
animated  and  energetic. 

The  public  mind  was,  at  this  time,  directed  from 
the  affairs  of  Spain,  by  an  accusation  which  was 
brought  against  the  Duke  of  York,  as  Commander- 
in-chief,  by  Colonel  Wardle.  The  evidence  on 
which  the  charges  were  founded,  had  been  obtained 
from  Mrs  Clarke,  the  forsaken  mistress  of  his 
Royal  Highness.  Public  feeling  was  strongly  ex- 
cited against  the  illustrious  delinquent.  It  was 
unguardedly  moved  by  Mr  Perceval,  who  was  not 
sufficiently  aware  of  the  extent  of  the  proofs,  that 
the  Inquiry  should  be  conducted  by  a  Committee 
of  the  whole  House.  In  the  course  of  the  exa- 
minations it  was  clearly  proved,  thjat  Mrs  Clarke 
had  exerted  her  influence  in  obtaining  commissions 
from  the  Duke,  which  she  disposed  of  for  money. 
The  fact,  however,  that  His  Royal  Highness  was 
aware  of  the  shameful  traffic  thus  carried  on,  was 
by  no  means  established.  Mr  Wardle  moved,  on 
the  8th  of  March,  "  the  order  of  the  day,  for  tak- 
ing into  consideration  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  his  Royal 
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HlglmesR  the  Commaiulei-in-cliief."  The  (h'hate, 
on  the  evidence  whici)  had  heen  adduced,  was  con- 
tinued from  night  to  night,  and  a  great  variety  of 
opinion  prevailed  in  the  House.  Tlie  opinion  of 
Mr  Canning,  who  addressed  the  House  in  reply  to 
Mr  Wilberforce  on  the  14th,  was  decidedly  in  fa- 
vour of  the  innocence  of  the  accused  in  Jiis  official 
character.  The  levity,  howevci",  with  which  he 
treated  a  subject  of  such  importance  to  tlie  coun- 
try, and  the  ridicule  which  he  attempted  to  cast 
upon  his  opponents,  xvas  by  no  means  consistent 
with  the  seriousness  of  the  charges  which  he  was 
endeavouring  to  combat.  In  the  close  of  this  pro- 
tracted discussion,  the  House  adopted  a  series  of 
resolutions,  expressive  of  the  immorality  of  the 
Duke  of  York's  connection  with  Mrs  Clarke,  while 
tliey  asserted  their  belief  of  his  ignorance  of  the 
pecuniary  abuse. 

No  sooner  were  the  charges,  against  the  Duke 
of  York,  finally  disposed  of,  than  another  prosecu- 
tion of  a  different  nature  came  before  the  House, 
in  which  Lord  Castlereagh  was  accused  of  having 
exchanged  a  writership  in  Bengal,  for  the  return 
of  a  member  to  Parliament.  The  charge  was  ad- 
mitted by  liis  Lordship  ;  and  on  the  25th  of 
April,  Lord  Archibald  Hamilton  moved  a  resolu- 
tion of  censure,  which  Ministers  met  by  moving 
the  previous  question.  In  voting  for  the  latter  mo- 
tion, Mr  Canning  remarked,  that  he  must  not  be 
understood  as  denying  the  serious  importance  of 
the  case.  The  order  of  the  day  was  negatived, 
when  Mr  Canning  moved,  "  that  the  House,  on 
C4)nsidering  the  whole  of  the  case,  saw  no  necessi- 
ty for  a  criminating  resolution,  which  was  car- 
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ried  by  a  large  majority.  There  was  evidently,  in 
this  strange  conduct  of  the  Foreign  Secretary, — 
some  appearance  of  secret  hostility  to  Lord  Cas- 
tlereagh. 

The  subject  of  Parliamentary  Reform,  was  this 
Session  introduced  by  Mr  Curwen  ;  but  the  bill 
was  so  modified  in  its  progress,  as  to  defeat  the 
purposes  of  those  who  had  framed  it.  A  specific 
charge  of  corruption  was  also  laid  before  the  House 
by  Mr  Madocks,  and  Mr  Canning  delivered  an 
able  speech  in  vindication  of  Ministers  ;  in  the 
course  of  which,  he  distinctly  admitted  the  evil  to 
exist,  but  called  upon  the  House  to  make  a  stand 
against  the  introduction  of  any  measure  which 
might  imply  an  approbation  of  the  general  ques- 
tion of  Parliamentary  Reform.  The  motion  for 
inquiry  into  such  abuses,  was  negatived  by  a  large 
majority. 

In  the  spring  and  summer  of  this  year,  the 
French  troops  were  successful  in  several  engage- 
ments, both  in  Austria  and  Spain ;  but  the  battle 
of  Talavera,  in  Portugal,  which  was  decided  in  fa- 
vour of  the  British  troops,  compensated  for  the 
loss  which  they  had  sustained  on  former  occasions. 
The  most  important  military  measure  which  was 
planned  by  the  British  Government  at  this  time, 
was  the  celebrated  Walcheren  expedition.  This 
plan  had  for  its  object,  the  capture  or  destruction 
of  the  enemy's  ships,  either  building  at  Antwerp 
or  Flushing,  or  afloat  upon  the  Scheldt ;  the  re- 
duction of  the  island  of  Walcheren,  and  the  de- 
struction of  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt.  The 
partial  success  and  ultimate  failure  of  this  expedi- 
tion, are  well  known. 

The  measures  of  the  Secretary  for  the  War  De- 
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partmont,  had  been,  for  some  time  past,  disapprov- 
ed by  Mr  Canning.  To  sucli  a  lieigbt  indeed  bad 
bis  displeasure  arisen,  tliat  be  tendered  bis  resig- 
nation to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  on  the  ground, 
that  he  could  not  consistently  act  along  with  a 
Minister,  whom  he  considered  as  quite  unfit  for  the 
office,  with  which  he  bad  been  invested.  The 
Premier  declined  to  accept  of  Mr  Canning's  resig- 
nation, but  engaged,  along  with  some  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Administration,  to  persuade  Lord  Cas- 
tlereagh  to  exchange  the  War  Department,  for 
some  other  office  more  suited  to  his  talent.  This, 
botvever,  they  bad  neglected  to  do  ;  and  from  the 
increasing  infirmities  of  the  Duke  of  Portland,  be 
had  even  failed  to  apprise  Lord  Castlereagh  of  this 
application,  as  Mr  Canning  expected.  When, 
therefore,  the  secret  transaction  reached  the  ears 
of  his  Lordship,  he  naturally  felt  indignant  that 
such  an  application  had  been  made  some  months 
before,  while,  during  that  period,  be  bad  been 
treated  by  Mr  Canning  as  a  colleague  and  a  fi-iend. 
In  these  circumstances,  bis  Lordship  lost  no  time 
in  transmitting  the  Foreign  Secretary  a  letter,  de- 
manding satisfaction  for  the  injury  which  bis  ho- 
nour bad  sustained.  The  reply  of  Mr  Canning 
was  a  brief  acceptance  of  the  challenge. 

On  the  21st  September  1809,  the  parties  met 
at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  on  Putney  Heath, 
accompanied  by  their  respective  seconds  ;  Lord 
Castlereagh  by  Lord  Yarmouth,  and  Mr  Canning 
by  Mr  Ellis.  After  having  taken  their  ground, 
they  fired  but  missed  ;  and  no  explanation  having 
taken  place,  they  fired  a  second  time,  when  Mr 
Canning  was  wounded  in  the  thigh,  on  the  outer 
side  of  the  bone.    Though  weak,  however,  be  still 
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maintained  his  post,  and  shots  would  have  been 
exchanged  a  tliiid  time,  had  not  tlie  seconds  inter- 
posed on  perceiving  tliat  Mr  Canning  was  wound- 
ed. Thus  the  affair  terminated  ;  but  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  still  retained  a  deep-rooted  hostility  to  his 
antagonist. 

In  consequence  of  this  unliappy  disagreement, 
the  two  Secretaries  resigned  ;  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land, worn  out  with  age  and  infirmity,  retired  at 
the  same  time  ;  and  thus  the  Portland  Adminis- 
tration was  dissolved.  It  now  became  a  matter  of 
considerable  difficulty  to  construct  a  new  Cabinet. 
Mr  Percival,  whom  his  Majesty  now  raised  to  the 
Premiership,  addressed  letters  to  Earl  Gray  and 
Lord  Grenville,  stating  that  his  Majesty  had  au- 
thorized Lord  Liverpool  and  himself  to  commu- 
nicate with  them  for  the  purpose  of  forming  an 
extended  and  combined  Administration.  Both, 
however,  declined  the  honour.  Application  was 
then  made  to  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley,  who  ac- 
cepted the  office  of  Foreign  Secretary,  which  had 
been  vacated  by  Mr  Canning.  Mr  Ryder  re- 
ceived the  Seals,  and  Lord  Liverpool  passed  to 
the  new  department.  Lord  Castlereagh  retired 
from  office,  loaded  with  all  the  odium  which  had 
accrued  to  him,  from  the  failure  of  the  Walcheren 
expedition.  The  Administration  when  completed, 
though  by  no  means  remarkable  in  point  of  talent, 
succeeded  in  obtaining  and  preserving  a  decided 
majority  in  both  Houses. 

On  the  28th  January  1810,  the  next  session  of 
Parliament  opened,  and  the  leading  subject  of  dis- 
cussion in  the  course  of  the  session  was  the  Wal- 
cheren expedition.  Though  no  longer  connected 
officially  with  the  Cabinet,  Mr  Canning  was  still 
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considered  by  the  Ojiposition,  as  in  some  degree 
responsible  for  that  measure.  A  motion  for  in- 
quiry in  regard  to  tlie  unfortunate  ex])edition  was 
carried,  and  accordingly  an  investigation  was  in- 
stituted, which  lasted  several  weeks.  The  policy 
or  impolicy  of  the  measure  was  then  discussed, 
when  the  former  was  carried  by  a  majority.  In 
the  course  of  the  debate,  Mr  Whitbread  made  a 
violent  attack  on  Mr  Canning,  to  which,  however, 
he  made  no  reply. 

The  Earl  of  Chatham,  as  one  of  the  commanders 
in  the  late  expedition  to  the  Scheldt,  thought  pro- 
per to  draw  out  a  report  of  his  proceedings  on  that 
occasion,  and  with  a  view  to  exculpate  himself, 
blamed  indirectly,  at  least,  the  naval  commanders. 
This  report  the  noble  Earl  transmitted  to  his  Ma- 
jesty, on  the  14th  February.  As  soon  as  the  cir- 
cumstance transpired,  a  motion  was  made  by  Mr 
Whitbread  for  an  address  to  hifs  Majesty,  request- 
ing copies  of  all  papers  which  had  been  transmit- 
ted by  the  Earl  of  Chatham  relative  to  the  late 
expedition.  This  motion  having  been  carried,  an 
address  was  presented,  in  reply  to  which,  his  Ma- 
jesty gave  a  full  account  of  the  circumstances.  On 
the  2d  of  March,  Mr  Whitbread  moved  a  resolu- 
tion of  censure  on  the  Earl  of  Chatham  ;  but  after 
some  discussion,  he  waved  his  motion  in  favour  of 
a  modification  of  it,  suggested  by  Mr  Canning. 
The  resolution  was  then  entered  on  the  Journals 
of  the  House,  and  Lord  Chatham  immediately 
resigned  his  office  of  Master-general  of  the  Ord- 
nance. 

Buonaparte  appeared  to  keep  chiefly  in  view 
this  year,  the  great  object  of  obtaining  possession 
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of  Portugal,  and  therefore  Lord  Wellington  acted 
almost  soltily  on  the  defensive.  The  principal  cir- 
cumHtance,  liowever,  which  claimed  tlie  attention 
of  the  British  Government  in  the  summer,  was 
the  assertion  of  their  independence  hy  some  of 
the  Spanish  colonies  in  South  America.  In  pro- 
secution of  their  plans,  the  Junta  of  Caraccas  had 
applied  to  the  Governor  of  Cura^oa  for  assistance  ; 
hut  as  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  act,  without 
authority  from  the  British  Government,  to  which 
that  colony  belonged,  he  immediately  transmitted  to 
London  the  request  of  the  Junta.  Lord  Liver- 
pool, in  reply,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Governor, 
dated  June  29th,  in  which  he  stated,  that  his  Ma- 
jesty would  discountenance  any  attempt,  to  separ- 
ate the  Spanish  colonies  from  the  mother  country 
in  Europe  ;  but  should  the  designs  of  the  French 
succeed  in  regard  to  Spain,  he  would  think  it  his 
duty,  to  aflfbrd  every  kind  of  assistance  to  the  pro- 
vinces of  America,  that  should  render  them  inde- 
pendent of  French  Spain. 

In  the  meantime,  Buonaparte  dethroned  his  bro- 
ther King  Louis  of  Holland,  and  annexed  the 
Seven  Provinces  to  the  French  empire.  Piedmont 
also  was  attached  to  France ;  possession  was  taken 
of  the  Hanse  Towns,  and  of  the  whole  coast  from 
the  Elbe  to  the  Ems.  The  Electorate  of  France 
was  annexed  to  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  while 
the  Conscription  Laws  were  extended  to  that  and 
all  the  other  kingdoms  dependent  on  France. 
Bernadotte  was  this  year  elevated  to  the  Crown 
Prince  of  Sweden. 

The  commercial  differences  which  existed  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  America,  were  by  no 
means  adjusted.     Mr  Gallatin,   the  Treasurer  of 
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tlie  States,  gave  notice  to  the  collectors  of  the 
customs,  that  tlie  restrictions  in  regard  to  Fmnce 
were  aholished,  that  country  having  revoked  her 
edicts ;  hut  that  unless  Great  Britain  also  revoked 
her  edict,  they  would  remain  in  full  force  with  re- 
gard to  her,  on  the  2d  of  February  next,  and 
therefore  subsequently  to  that  day,  British  goods 
arriving  would  be  forfeited. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year,  public  anxiety 
was  considerably  awakened  by  the  lamented  death 
of  the  an)iable  Princess  Amelia,  and  its  melancholy 
consequences  upon  the  King's  mind.  Parliament 
met  in  November,  on  account  of  his  Majesty's 
mental  indisposition,  and  frequent  adjournments 
took  place,  in  the  vain  hope  of  a  recovery.  At 
length  on  the  20th  December,  the  establishment 
of  a  Regency  was  discussed,  and  it  was  finally 
determined  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  should  be 
invested  with  that  high  office,  during  his  father's 
illness.  In  the  early  part  of  1811,  Parliament 
were  chiefly  occupied  in  the  consideration  of  those 
restrictions  wliich  ministers  proposed  to  place  up- 
on the  authority  of  the  Regent.  It  was  fully  ex- 
pected that  resolutions  so  obnoxious  to  the  Regent, 
when  considered  in  connection  with  his  early  par- 
tialities, would  have  led  him  to  change  the  Ad- 
ministration ;  but  his  Royal  Highness  distinctly 
stated,  in  a  letter  to  Mr  Percival,  that  he  retained 
the  present  ministers,  solely  from  filial  respect. 
The  Opposition,  therefore,  viewing  such  a  change 
as  ultimately  probable,  were  comparatively  indif- 
ferent, to  what  they  considered  as  a  tc^mporary  ar- 
rangement. Throughout  the  Session,  the  princi- 
pal topics  of  discussion  were  the  state  of  Ireland, 
the  depression  of  trade,  and  the  state  of  the  paper 
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currency.  Mr  Canning,  thougli  regular  in  his  at- 
tendance on  his  parlianientary  duties,  seldom  took 
a  part  in  the  debates. 

The  campaign  in  the  Peninsula  this  year,  con- 
ducted by  Lord  Wellington,  did  great  honour  to 
the  consummate  skill  of  that  General.  The  mea- 
sures pursued  for  the  defence  of  Portugal,  were 
eminently  successful,  while  in  Spain,  the  issue  of 
the  battle  of  Barrossa,  gave  the  Spanish  patriots 
confident  hopes  of  success. 

The  disputes  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  were  not  yet  settled,  and  every  day 
the  probability  of  a  rupture,  appeared  to  increase. 
It  was  announced  indeed,  at  the  meeting  of  Con- 
gress on  the  4th  November,  that  there  was  a  ne- 
cessity for  the  United  States  assuming  an  attitude 
of  preparation  for  war.  The  commerce  and  pos- 
sessions of  the  British  in  the  East  Indies,  received 
also  additional  security,  by  the  acquisition  of  the 
Islands  of  Bourbon  and  the  Mauritius,  and  the 
settlement  of  Batavia. 

As  his  Majesty  still  continued  indisposed,  the 
Session  of  Parliament  was  opened  by  a  speech  of 
the  Prince  Regent,  on  the  7th  January  1812, 
The  most  important  subject  which  came  under 
discussion,  was  the  state  of  Ireland.  A  motion 
was  made  by  Lord  Morpeth  on  the  3d  of  Feb- 
ruary, for  an  inquiry  into  the  state  of  that  country, 
chiefly  with  a  view  to  the  admission  of  the  Ca- 
tholics to  their  political  rights.  The  subject  a- 
wakened  to  their  wonted  energy  the  powers  of 
Mr  Canning,  and  his  speech  on  that  occasion,  in 
favour  of  Catholic  Emancipation,  is  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  specimens  of  acute  reasoning, 
and  brilliant  eloquence,  which,  with  the  exception 
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of  his  oration  on  Portugal  at  a  more  recent  pe- 
riod, he  ever  delivered  in  Parliament.  His  fa- 
vourite object,  however,  was  not  gained,  the  mo- 
tion having  been  negatived  by  a  very  large  ma- 
jority. 

"  What  is  the  present  condition  of  Ireland  ?  " 
Mr  Canning  remarked  in  the  course  of  his  speech. 
"  There  is  a  great,  an  active,  an  intelligent  popu- 
lation excluded  from  the  pale  of  the  Constitution, 
but  to  which  great  political  privileges  have  been 
conceded  ; — which  has  been  gradually  advanced 
to  the  limits  of  the  Constitution,  and  then  told  it 
must  not  hope  to  get  into  the  enclosure — to  be 
admitted  into  the  political  fold.  This  has  been 
the  course  pursued  during  the  reign  of  his  present 
Majesty  ;  and  yet,  according  to  my  honourable  and 
learned  friend,  the  more  you  restrict,  the  more 
you  quiet  them  ; — yes,  according  to  the  proverb, 
*'  Dead  men  tell  no  tales.  "  The  maxim  and  the 
adage  may  be  alike  carried  too  far.  After  having 
gone  thus  far, — after  having  thought  it  right  to 
remove  many  of  the  restrictions  to  which  the  Ca- 
tholics have  been  subjected,  I  for  one,  am  not 
willing  to  declare,  now,  that  in  no  time,  and  under 
no  circumstances,  1  will  proceed  no  farther  in  the 
work  of  amelioration.  After  having,  in  reality, 
removed  the  disqualifications  of  the  Catholics,  I 
cannot  admit  the  propriety  of  retaining  the  brand 
by  which  distrust  has  been  marked. " 

About  this  time,  the  Administration  were  con- 
siderably weakened  by  the  resignation  of  the  Mar- 
quis Wellesley.  The  ground  on  which  he  avow- 
edly retired  from  office  was,  disagreement  with 
his  colleagues,  as  to  the  scale  on  which  the  war  in 
the  Peninsula  should  be  conducted.     He  had  ex- 
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pressed  his  intention  of  resigning  on  the  1 6tli  Ja- 
nuary, but  as  the  year  to  which  the  restrictions  on 
the  Regency  were  limited  was  fast  drawing  to  a 
close,  his  Royal  Highness  requested  the  Marquis 
to  retain  his  office  for  a  short  time,  and  at  the  ex- 
piration of  the  restrictions,  to  give  his  opinion 
with  regard  to  the  principle  on  which  a  new  Ad- 
ministration should  be  formed.  He  now  there- 
fore declared,  that  in  his  opinion  "  a  Cabinet  should 
be  constructed  on  an  intermediary  principle,  be- 
tween immediate  concession,  and  perpetual  exclu- 
sion, with  respect  to  the  Roman  Catholics  ;  and 
on  an  understanding,  that  the  war  should  be  car- 
ried on  with  adequate  vigour. "  He  expressed  at 
the  same  time  his  readiness  "  to  serve  with  Mr 
Percival  on  such  a  basis,  but  never  under  him  in 
any  circumstances. "  Immediately  after  this,  his 
resignation  was  accepted  on  the  19th  of  February. 
The  Prince  Regent  addressed  a  letter,  dated 
the  13th  of  the  same  month,  to  his  brother  the 
Duke  of  York,  in  which  he  gave  a  distinct  state- 
ment of  his  views  respecting  a  New  Administra- 
tion. It  was  the  ardent  wish  of  his  Royal  High- 
ness, that  a  few  of  his  early  friends,  particularly 
Lord  Grey  and  Lord  Grenville,  should  form  a 
coalition  with  the  members  of  the  existing  Cabi- 
net. This  proposal,  however,  was  declined  by 
both  these  noble  Lords,  on  the  ground  that  such 
difference  of  opinion  existed  between  them  and 
the  Ministers,  in  regard  to  the  most  important  sub- 
jects, that  a  union  was  impossible.  The  Prince 
Regent,  therefore,  perceiving  that  his  wishes  could 
not  be  acceded  to,  found  himself  necessitated  to 
continue  the  present  system,  when  suddenly  the 
Administration  was  dissolved  by  the  assassination 
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of  its  leader  Mr  Percival.  A  maniac  of  the  name 
of  Bellingliam  had  suffered  severe  pecuniary  losses 
in  Russia,  for  which  he  conceived  Government 
eliould  have  compensated  liim  ;  and,  enraged  at  the 
imaginary  neglect  with  which  he  was  treated,  he 
resolved  to  murder,  in  revenge,  some  conspicuous 
member  of  the  Cabinet.  In  pursuance  of  his 
deadly  purpose,  he  shot  Mr  Percival  as  he  was 
passing  through  the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, on  the  1 1th  of  May. 

In  a  few  days  after  this  melancholy  event,  Mr 
Stuart  Wortley  moved,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
an  Address  to  the  Regent,  praying  him  to  take 
such  steps  as  might  be  best  calculated  to  form  an 
efficient  Administration.  This  resolution,  which 
seemed  to  have  been  introduced  as  a  trial  of 
strength  between  the  different  parties,  was  carried, 
after  a  long  debate,  by  a  majority  of  four.  In  re- 
ply to  the  Address,  the  Regent  stated,  that  lie 
would  take  the  subject  into  his  serious  and  imme- 
diate consideration.  The  first  step  which  was 
taken  by  his  Royal  Highness  in  the  construction 
of  a  new  Cabinet,  was  a  request,  transmitted  to 
Lord  Liverpool,  that  he  would  communicate  with 
Lord  Wellesley  and  Mr  Canning  on  the  subject. 
This  was  accordingly  done ;  but  both  declined  the 
overture,  on  the  ground,  that  the  opinions  of  Lord 
Liverpool  and  his  colleagues,  remained  unchanged 
on  the  Catholic  question.  On  the  failure  of  this 
plan,  the  Prince  Regent  empowered  the  Marquis 
Wellesley  to  attempt  the  formation  of  a  Ministry 
on  an  extended  basis  ;  and,  accordingly,  a  proposal 
to  that  effect  was  transmitted  to  Lord  Liverpool, 
as  the  organ  of  one  party,  and  Lord  Grey  and 
Lord  Grenville,  as  the  heads  of  the  Opposition. 
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Mr  Canning  was  requested  by  Lord  Wellesley  to 
be  the  medium  of  communication  with  Lord  Li- 
verpool, and  to  state,  that  the  principles  on  which 
tlie  new  Administration  should  be  formed,  were 
tlie  same  with  those  which  had  already  been  pro- 
posed by  his  Lordship  when  he  retired  from  office. 
In  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr  Canning,  dated  May 
23d,  Lord  Liverpool  declined,  on  the  part  of  his 
colleagues,  the  proposal  of  becoming  members  of 
an  Administration  to  be  formed  by  Lord  Welles- 
ley. 

Another  attempt,  equally  unsuccessful  was 
made,  to  bring  the  leaders  of  the  Whigs  into  office, 
and  the  arrangement  was  committed  to  Earl  Moira. 
This  negotiation,  however,  terminated,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  objection  which  they  had  to  enter 
the  Cabinet,  while  some  officers  of  the  Royal 
Household  were  permitted  to  remain.  As  soon 
as  it  was  understood  that  no  other  obstacle  exist- 
ed to  prevent  Lord  Grey  and  Lord  Grenville  from 
taking  office,  Lord  Yarmouth,  the  principal  person 
in  the  Regent's  household,  communicated  to  Mr 
Sheridan  the  intention  of  the  Household  to  resign, 
with  the  view  of  having  that  intention  conveyed 
to  these  noble  Lords.  "  Not  only, "  says  Mr 
Moore,  "  did  Sheridan  endeavour  to  dissuade  the 
noble  Vice-Chamberlain  from  resigning,  but  with 
an  unfairness  of  dealing  which  admits,  I  own,  of 
no  vindication,  he  withheld  from  the  two  leaders 
of  opposition  the  intelligence  thus  meant  tt)  be 
conveyed  to  them  ;  and  when  questioned  by  Mr 
Tierney,  as  to  the  rumoured  intentions  of  the 
Household  to  resign,  offered  to  bet  five  hundred 
guineas  that  there  was  no  such  step  in  contempla- 
tion."    It  is  difficult  to  conceive,  what  could  have 
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led  Sheridan  to  act  in  8uch  a  manner ;  but  "  tlie 
main  motive, "  Mr  Moore  alleges,  "  of  the  whole 
proceeding,  is  to  be  found  in  his  devoted  deference 
to  what  he  knew  to  he  the  wishes  and  feelings  of 
that  Personage,  who  had  become,  now  more  thatt 
ever,  the  mainspring  of  all  his  movements. " 

The  failure  of  all  these  attempts,  wliethor  sin- 
cere or  otherwise,  to  construct  a  Cabinet,  includ- 
ing opposition  members,  led  at  length  to  the  ele- 
vation of  Lord  Livei'pool  to  the  Premiership,  and 
the  formation  of  an  Administration  on  exactly  the 
same  principles  with  that  which  had  recently  been 
dissolved.  Mr  Canning,  of  course,  having  declin- 
ed to  accept  the  proposals  at  first  made  to  him, 
remained  out  of  office.  Catholic  emancipation  he 
always  considered  a  question  of  paramount  impor- 
tance, and,  therefore,  he  could  not  consent  to  join 
a  ministry  whose  opinions  on  that  point  were  dif- 
ferent from  his  own.  Anxious  to  press  upon  the 
attention  of  Parliament  this  important  subject,  he 
moved,  on  the  22d  June,  in  a  speech  of  over- 
powering eloquence,  "  That  the  House  will,  early 
in  the  next  Session,  take  into  consideration  the 
9tate  of  the  laws  respecting  the  Catholics.  "  Sup- 
ported by  Lord  Castlereagh,  who  had  accepted 
the  office  of  Foreign  Secretary,  he  carried  the  re- 
solution by  a  very  large  majority.  A  similar  re- 
solution, proposed  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  the 
Marquis  Wellesley,  was  lost  by  a  majority  of  one. 

One  of  the  most  important  subjects  which  came 
under  the  notice  of  Parliament  this  Session,  was 
the  inquiry  into  the  effects  of  the  Orders  in  Coun- 
cil, which  was  instituted  by  Mr  Brougham.  A^ 
motion  was  made  upon  the  subject,  which,  how- 
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ever,  was  withdrawn,  on  the  annonncement  of 
Lord  Castlereagh,  that  Government  had  in  view 
the  adoption  of  conciliatory  measures  in  regard  to 
America.  On  the  23d  of  June,  a  proclamation 
appeared,  declaring  the  suspension,  from  the  1st 
of  August  following,  of  the  Orders  in  Council  of 
January  1807  and  April  1809,  as  far  as  regarded 
America,  ©n  condition  that  the  prohibitory  decrees 
of  America  should  he  suspended  or  rescinded. 
This  concession,  it  was  to  be  regretted,  was  too 
late  to  prevent  a  war  with  the  United  States. 

Buonaparte,  anticipating  a  rupture  with  Russia, 
made  another  effort  this  summer  to  conclude  a  ne- 
gotiation with  Great  Britain ;  but  after  a  brief 
correspondence,  the  matter  was  dropped.  This 
abortive  negotiation  was  noticed  in  -the  House  of 
Lords,  a  few  days  before  the  prorogation  of  Par- 
liament, which  took  place  on  the  30th  of  July. 

The  British  campaign  this  year,  in  the  Penin- 
sula, was  undoubtedly  the  most  brilliant  which  had 
occurred  during  the  war.  The  French  Emperor 
had  the  mortification  to  perceive  his  authority  in 
Spain  every  day  diminishing ;  but,  in  the  north  of 
Europe,  he  received  a  still  more  severe  check. 
Russia  declared  war  against  him  in  March,  and  at 
the  same  period,  connected  herself  by  treaty,  with 
Great  Britain  and  Turkey.  Buonaparte  imme- 
diately marched,  at  the  head  of  a  large  army,  for 
Russia ;  but  the  expedition  was  the  most  unfortu- 
nate which  he  could  have  undertaken.  No  sooner 
had  he  arrived  in  the  enemy's  territory,  than  he 
perceived  the  dangers  to  which,  in  such  a  climate, 
an  approaching  winter  must  expose  his  soldiers. 
In  vain  did  he  make  overtures  for  negotiation  ; 
they  were^  refused. Nothingjremained  for  him 
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but  retreat,  and  tliat  too  ac  quickly  as  possible. 
He  fled,  therefore,  with  the  utmost  precipitation, 
but  not  before  the  iidiospitable  climate  had  de- 
stroyed tlie  greater  part,  both  of  his  men  and 
horses.  Thus  ended  Buonaparte's  Russian  cara- 
paig'n,  the  most  inglorious  of  all  his  exploits. 

The  intelli<;ence  of  these  events  arrived  in  Eng- 
land, while  the  public  mind  was  excited  by  the 
bustle  of  the  elections,  in  consequence  of  the  dis- 
solution of  Parliament,  which  had  been  announced 
on  the  29th  of  September.  The  high  opinion  of 
the  talents,  integrity,  and  public  conduct  of  Mr 
Canning,  entertained  throughout  the  country  at 
this  time,  was  clearly  shown,  by  an  invitation 
which  he  received  from  a  number  of  the  most  re- 
spectable inhabitants  of  Liverpool,  to  become  a 
candidate  at  the  approaching  election.  This  invi- 
tation was  peculiarly  flattering,  as  coming  from  a 
town  of  sucli  high  commercial  importance  ;  and 
the  more  so,  as  his  opponents  were  Mr  Brougham 
and  Mr  Creevy,  men  worthy  of  the  utmost  respect, 
from  their  talent,  intelligence,  and  political  con- 
sistency. The  contest  was  conducted  on  both 
sides  with  the  greatest  keenness  ;  and  in  his  vari- 
ous speeches  during  the  poll,  Mr  Canning  candid- 
ly stated  his  opinions  on  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant public  questions.  His  open-hearted  behaviour, 
indeed,  on  this  occasion,  in  frankly  avowing  him- 
self to  be  the  friend  of  Catholic  Emancipation, 
and  the  enemy  of  Parliamentary  Reform,  gained 
him  the  esteem  of  all  parties.  Towards  the  close 
of  the  poll,  when  his  election  was  almost  certain, 
he  admitted  with  that  generosity  of  heart  which 
was  cliaracteristic  of  the  man,  that  the  conduct  oS 
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his  antagonists  had  been,  throughout,  unexception- 
able and  gentleman-like. 

At  a  public  dinner  given  by  his  constituents  af- 
ter his  election,  Mr  Canning  delivered  a  splendid 
eulogium  on  Mr  Pitt.  The  memory  of  that  States- 
man having  been  drunk,  he  rose  and  said,  "  Gentle- 
men, it  is  usual  to  return  thanks  for  any  honour 
confeiTed  upon  an  absent  friend.  I  understand 
that  it  will  not  be  unacceptable  to  you,  that  I 
should  presume,  on  this  occasion,  to  extend  that 
usage,  and  to  express  my  acknowledgments  for  the 
honour  done  to  the  name  of  a  departed  friend,  the 
illustrious  Statesman  whom  you  have  just  now  so 
feelingly  commemorated. 

"  The  sentiments  with  which  you  regard  the  me- 
mory of  that  great  and  good  man,  are  not  the  sen- 
timents of  Liverpool  only,  but  of  England  ;  not  of 
England  only,  but  of  Europe  and  of  the  world. 
Mr  Pitt,  gentlemen,  was  always  true  to  those  prin- 
ciples which  the  town  of  Liverpool  has  been  dis- 
tinguished for  supporting  ;  principles  of  loyalty  and 
good  government  at  home,  and  of  dignified  and 
magnanimous  policy  abroad.  But  Mr  Pitt  has 
not  escaped  the  misrepresentation  or  misunder- 
standing, I  will  call  it,  to  which  these  principles 
themselves  have  been  exposed,  and  in  the  course 
of  the  recent  contest,  his  name  has  been  exposed. 

"  When  posterity  shall  look  back  upon  that  great 
man,  they  will  discriminate  two  different  eras  in 
his  life.  The  one,  when,  on  his  succession  to  the 
government  of  the  country,  he  found  the  finances 
of  the  State  dilapidated,  and  its  resources  enervat- 
ed, by  an  ill-conducted  war.  It  was  then  that, 
with  a  skilful  and  repairing  hand,  he  restored  the 
credit  of  the    country,    recruited   its   exhausted 
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means,  explored  and  expanded  its  capacities  for 
exertion,  and  laid  tlie  foundation  of  that  solid  sys- 
tem, of  wliicli  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  it  has  en- 
dured aniid  tlie  storms  which  have  assailed  it  since 
tliat  time.  From  tliis  statement,  it  may  he  con- 
fidejitly  inferred,  that  war  could  not  he  more  the 
passion  of  Mr  Pitt,  than,  most  assuredly,  it  could 
be  his  interest.  Whether  it  were,  nevertheless, 
the  fault  of  Mr  Pitt  or  not  (the  fault  of  his  judg- 
ment, I  mean),  that  we  were  engaged,  precisely  at 
the  moment  at  which  we  were  engaged,  in  the 
war  which  was  continued,  with  little  intermission, 
to  the  present  time,  may,  perhaps,  be  matter  of  his- 
torical controversy ;  but  that,  by  no  human  wisdom, 
and  by  no  human  forbearance,  that  war  could  have 
been  deferred  many  years,  or  perhaps  many  months, 
the  impartial  historian  will,  1  think,  find  it  easy  to 
demonstrate.  But  be  that  as  it  may ;  however 
we  may  have  been  brought  into  the  war,  what  ad- 
mits of  no  controversy  at  all  is,  that,  from  the  re- 
viving energy  of  his  early  administration,  the  coun- 
try derived  that  strengtii  by  which  it  has  been  en- 
abled to  go  through  the  contest.  The  second  era 
of  his  political  life  began  at  the  period  when,  from 
the  centre  of  Europe,  burst  forth  that  volcanic 
eruption  of  desolating  principles  which  threatened 
to  overwhelm  tlie  civilized  world.  The  firm  re- 
sistance which  Mr  Pitt  opposed  to  the  dangers 
tlien  menacing  the  country  ;  the  promptitude  with 
which  he  took  his  stand  on  the  ground  of  the  con- 
stitution, and  the  courage  with  which  he  maintain- 
ed it,  the  voice  wherewith  he  raised  the  people ; 
the  mighty  arm  wherewith  he  saved  the  monarchy, 
I  need  not  recall  to  your  recollection ;  for  it  is  in 
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faithful  commemoration  of  these  eminent  services, 
that  you  have  this  day  called  upon  his  name. 

"  Gentlemen,  into  whatever  hands  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  government  may  be  committed,  I 
hope  that  the  Ministers  will  keep  Mr  Pitt's  exam- 
ple before  their  eyes  ;  that  they  will  catch  from 
that  example,  reverence  for  the  constitution,  and 
zeal  for  the  glory  of  their  country  ;  that  they  will 
learn  from  it  to  unite  the  interests  of  the  people 
with  those  of  the  crown,  in  their  domestic  govern- 
ment ;  and  to  uphold,  by  adequate  exertions,  and 
by  a  tone  and  vigour  of  counsels  worthy  of  the 
high  station  to  which  Great  Britain  is  entitled  a- 
mong  the  nations  of  the  earth,  the  British  name 
and  influence  abroad.  " 

In  the  new  Parliament  which  met  on  the  30th 
of  November,  Mr  Canning  took  his  seat  as  mem- 
ber for  Liverpool.  The  Prince  Regent,  in  his 
first  speech  from  the  throne,  noticed  the  triumphs 
in  the  Peninsula,  and  on  the  Continent  of  Europe, 
with  the  highest  praise.  He  mentioned  with  re- 
gret a  declaration  of  war  by  the  United  States, 
but  pledged  himself  to  direct  his  efforts  to  the 
restoration  of  peace. 

After  the  Christmas  recess,  Ministers  presented 
to  Parliament  an  account  of  the  circumstances 
which  led  to  the  rupture  with  America,  and  a  de- 
claration of  the  Prince  Regent  on  the  subject.  In 
the  discussion  which  then  ensued,  Mr  Canning 
made  a  powerful  speech,  urging  on  Ministers  the 
greatest  activity  and  vigour  in  the  prosecution  of 
their  hostile  measures. 

In  the  course  of  the  Session,  great  interest  was 
awakened  in  the  public  mind  by  an  appeal  which 
was  made  by  the  Princess  of  Wales  to  Parliament, 
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requesting  an  inquiry  into  her  conduct.  Though 
formerly  acquitted  of  all  the  charges  which  had 
been  brought  against  her,  the  Princess  was  still 
subjected  to  the  liarshest  treatment.  It  is  much 
to  the  honour  of  Mr  Canning,  tliat  he  always  re- 
mained the  steady  friend  of  her  Royal  Highness. 
He  had  been  a  member  of  that  commission,  which 
several  years  before  openly  declared  her  innocence 
after  a  minute  investigation  ;  and  during  the  discus- 
sions which  ensued  this  Session,  his  opinions  were 
unaltered.  Perceiving  the  persecution  to  which 
she  was  still  exposed,  he  deeply  sympathized  with 
her,  and  earnestly  urged  her  to  quit  the  country, 
and  reside  on  the  Continent.  With  this  advice 
her  Royal  Highness  soon  after  complied,  and  thus 
for  a  time  escaped  the  fury  of  that  storm  which 
was  destined  ere  long  to  burst  on  her  devoted 
head. 

The  friends  of  Catholic  emancipation,  gained 
another  triumph  in  the  House  of  Commons,  by 
the  success  of  a  motion  made  by  Mr  Grattan,  for 
referring  the  subject  to  a  Committee  of  the  whole 
House.  On  the  introduction,  however,  of  a  bill 
for  the  removal  of  the  Catholic  disabilities,  it  was 
lost  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  Speaker.  In  the 
course  of  the  Session  also,  the  Charter  of  the  East 
India  Company  was  renewed,  with  important 
changes,  granting  the  Company  the  exclusive  trade 
to  China,  but  opening  to  the  public  the  trade  to 
all  other  parts  of  the  East. 

On  the  1 1  th  of  June,  a  treaty  was  announced  to 
Parliament,  between  his  Majesty  and  the  King  of 
Sweden  ;  and  in  a  few  days  after,  papers  were  laid 
upon  the  table,  respecting  a  treaty  between  Swe- 
den and  Russia,  in  which  Russia  engaged  to  co- 
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operate  in  annexing  Norway  to  Swoden,  and  botli 
powers  were  to  unite  in  inviting  Denmark  to  ac- 
cede amicably  to  tlie  treaty  Avhich  was  to  l)e  guar- 
anteed by  Great  Britain.  Ministers  experienced 
violent  opposition  on  this  subject,  from  the  adher- 
ents of  Earl  Grey  and  Lord  Grenville,  who  severe- 
ly animadverted  on  the  treaty.  After  having 
granted  Ministers  a  vote  of  credit  to  a  considerable 
amount,  Parliament  was  prorogued  on  the  22d 
July  by  a  speech  from  the  Regent. 

The  afl'airs  of  the  Peninsula  were  so  successful, 
that  Lord  Wellington,  after  defeating  the  French 
in  several  engagements,  carried  the  war  into  France 
itself.  In  the  north  of  Europe  also,  Buonaparte 
met  with  several  reverses.  A  treaty  of  alliance 
was  concluded,  between  Russia  and  Prussia,  in  the 
commencement  of  the  year ;  and  as  the  French 
Emperor  had  obtained  a  new  army,  he  advanced 
to  aieet  the  combined  forces  of  these  two  coun- 
tries. They  met  near  Leipsic,  and  an  engagement 
took  place,  which,  though  general,  was  not  decisive. 
Buonaparte,  perceiving  that  the  Continental  allian- 
ces against  him,  were  every  day  becoming  stronger 
by  the  accession  of  some  new  power,  made  pro- 
posals for  an  armistice.  Negotiations  accordingly 
commenced  at  Prague,  but  were  broken  off  by  the 
declaration  of  war  with  France,  on  the  part  of  the 
Austrian  Emperor.  The  allies  received  another 
important  addition  to  their  strength,  by  the  con- 
clusion of  a  treaty  between  Austria  and  Bavaria, 
in  which  it  was  stipulated,  that  a  large  body  of 
troops  should  be  commissioned  by  Bavaria  to  act 
in  conjunction  with  the  allies.  The  battle  of  Leip- 
sic followed,  in  which  the  French  suffered  a  signal 
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defeat.     In  the  conclusion  of  t4ie  year,  tlie  allies 
resolved  to  invade  France. 

The  war  with  America  was  conducted  this  year 
on  a  very  limited  scale.  Various  unsuccessful  at- 
tacks were  made  upon  the  British  possessions  in 
Canada,  but  the  Americans  had  gained  possession 
of  York,  the  capital  of  Upper  Canada,  and  were 
still  carrying  on  the  war  with  unabated  ardour. 

Administration  felt  the  importance  of  the  pre- 
sent crisis,  and  Parliament  accordingly  met  so 
early  as  the  4th  of  November.  All  the  proposi- 
tions of  Ministers,  in  regard  to  the  foreign  subsidies, 
passed,  and  the  House  adjourned  on  the  17th  to 
the  Jst  of  March  1814-,  in  hopes  that,  before  that 
time,  a  general  peace  would  be  concluded.  Dur- 
ing this  long  recess,  Mr  Canning  paid  a  visit  to 
his  friends  and  constituents  at  Liverpool,  by  whom 
he  was  received  with  tlie  greatest  cordiality.  At 
a  public  dinner,  called  on  his  account,  he  gave  a 
clear  and  forcible  statement  of  his  views  in  regard 
to  the  existing  condition  of  Europe.  The  oration 
which  he  delivered  on  that  occasion,  is  one  of 
uncommon  brilliancy,  full  of  lofty  conception  and 
noble  patriotic  sentiments. 

The  Allies  entered  Paris  in  the  beginning  of 
April,  and  shortly  after  the  English  Foreign  Se- 
cretary of  State  set  out  for  Paris  to  join  them. 
A  new  treaty  had  been  signed  in  the  previous 
month  at  Chamont,  and  Buonaparte  had  proposed 
his  ultimatum  at  Chatillon,  which  had  been  reject- 
ed, on  account  of  the  extravagance  of  its  demands. 

When  Parliament  met,  on  the  1st  of  March, 
another  adjournment  to  the  21st  was  proposed, 
and  carried  by  Ministers,  in  the  full  expectation 
that  the  treaty  of  peace  would  be  signed  before 
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tliat  time.  But  this  long  wished  for  ever>t  did 
not  take  place  till  the  11th  of  April,  when  Na- 
poleon formally  resigned  all  pretensions  to  his 
former  dominions,  consenting  to  retire  to  the  isle 
of  Elba.  Thus  was  the  Bourbon  family  restored 
to  the  throne  of  France,  and  peace  established  in 
Europe.  When  Parliament  met,  pursuant  to  ad- 
journment, no  business  of  importance  was  discus- 
sed, on  account  of  the  absence  of  Lord  Castlereagh 
in  Paris.  A  motion  was  made  respecting  the 
transference  of  Norway  from  Denmark  to  Sweden, 
when,  after  a  very  interesting  debate,  in  which  the 
merits  of  that  transaction  were  fully  canvassed, 
the  motion  was  negatived.  In  the  course  of  the 
Session  also,  an  Address  to  the  Prince  Regent 
was  moved  and  carried,  in  both  Houses,  praying 
Jiis  Royal  Highness  to  use  all  his  influence  with 
foreign  powers  for  the  abolition  of  the  Slave 
I'^ade. 

No  sooner  was  peace  proclaimed,  than  the 
greatest  demonstrations  of  joy  were  evinced  by  all 
classes  in  the  country.  But  there  still  remained 
one  exception  to  the  general  tranquillity,  the  war 
with  the  United  States.  Such  was  the  state  of 
matters,  when  Parliament  met  on  the  8th  of  No- 
vember. 

Mr  Canning  had  been  for  some  time  past  medi- 
tating a  trip  to  Lisbon,  as  the  only  means  of  sav- 
ing the  life  of  his  son,  who  had  long  been  in  a  de- 
clining state  of  health.  It  was  very  fortunate, 
therefore,  that,  at  this  period,  he  received  an  ap- 
pointment as  ambassador  to  Lisbon,  with  a  salary 
of  14,000/.  per  annum.  Early  in  November,  he 
set  sail  from  Falmouth  for  his  destination. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  meeting  of  Parliament,* 
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Mr  Whitbread  assailed  with  ridicule  and  invective 
the  appointment  of  Mr  Canning  as  ambassador, 
to  a  country  where  there  was  neither  king  nor 
court  to  receive  him.  His  pension,  besides,  was 
considered  as  extravagant.  Mr  Ellis  defended  his 
absent  friend  with  great  ability,  and  refuted  satis- 
factorily the  objections  which  were  made  to  the 
amount  of  his  salary.  After  the  transaction  of 
some  business  relative  to  the  condition  of  Ireland, 
and  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  English  militia 
embodied,  Parliament  adjourned  from  the  2d  of 
December  to  tlie  9  th  of  February  1815. 

The  war  with  America,  which  had,  from  its 
commencement,  raged  with  considerable  fury,  was 
happily  terminated  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
(1815).  The  President  laid  before  Congress,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  previous  year,  the  proposal 
of  Lord  Castlereagh,  for  the  appointment  of  ple- 
nipotentiaries to  meet  for  the  purposes  of  nego- 
tiation, either  at  London  or  Gottenburg.  The 
terms  of  peace  were  first  considered  at  the  latter 
place,  and  in  August  the  negotiations  were  remov- 
ed to  Ghent,  where  a  treaty  of  peace  was  finally 
signed  on  the  24th  of  December.  It  was  arrang- 
ed, that  the  disputed  boundai'ies  should  be  deter- 
mined by  commissioners,  and  both  parties  agreed 
to  continue  their  efforts  for  the  abolition  of  the 
Slave  Trade. 

In  the  commencement  of  1815,  a  universal 
peace  prevailed  in  the  world,  which,  it  was  hoped, 
would  be  permanent.  But  scarcely  had  a  few 
months  elapsed,  when  a  general  consternation  was 
excited  throughout  Europe,  by  the  intelligence 
that  Buonaparte  had  escaped  from  Elba,  and  was 
on  his  march  to  Paris.     As  soon  as  the  tidings 
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reached  the  Congiess  of  Vienna,  which  was  then  sit- 
ting, they  denounced  him  "  as  without  the  pale  of 
civil  and  social  relations,"  and  declared  their  de- 
termination to  adhere  to  the  treaty  of  Paris,  of  the 
30th  May,  in  all  its  parts.  This  was  followed  by 
a  treaty  between  Great  Britain,  Austria,  Prussia 
and  Russia,  binding  theselves  to  unite  their  forces 
for  the  expulsion  of  the  Usurper.  The  impor- 
tant subject  of  the  war  was  now  discussed  in  both 
Houses  ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  some 
noble  sallies  of  eloquence  rendered  the  speeches 
peculiarly  interesting.  Mr  Canning  was  at  this 
time  in  private  retirement  at  Lisbon ;  and  though 
the  magic  of  his  voice  was  no  longer  heard  within 
the  walls  of  St  Stephens,  he  was  by  no  means  an 
unconcerned  spectator  of  what  was  passing  in  the 
world.  He  had  expected  that,  towards  the  spring, 
the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal  would  return  to  his 
Furopean  dominions  ;  but  finding  that,  in  this  ex- 
pectation he  was  disappointed,  he  resigned  his  of- 
fice as  ambassador  in  the  month  of  April.  He 
remained,  however,  in  Lisbon,  some  months 
longer  as  a  private  individual. 

In  the  course  of  the  summer,  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  and  the  surrender  of  Buonaparte,  put  a 
period  at  once  to  the  glories  of  Napoleon,  and  to 
those  sanguinary  contests  which  had  shaken  to 
their  foundations  every  throne  in  Europe.  The 
genius  of  Buonaparte  was  for  ever  extinguished  ; 
and  he  was  henceforth  doomed  to  linger  out  an 
inglorious  existence  in  the  remote  island  of  St 
Helena. 

In  the  speech  of  the  Prince  Regent  on  the  pro- 
rogation of  Parliament,  which  took  place  on  the 
1 1th  of  July,  the  restoration  of  the  kingdom  of 
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Naples  to  its  ancient  Sovereign,  the  reception  of 
the  King  of  France  in  his  capital,  and  the  renewal 
of  peace  with  the  United  States  of  America,  were 
mentioned  with  satisfaction.  Tlie  treaty  of  peace 
concluded  between  France  and  the  Allies  was  de- 
finitively settled  at  Paris  on  the  20th  of  Novem- 
ber. 

In  the  fearly  part  of  1816,  Mr  Canning  having 
returned  from  Portugal,  was  prevailed  upon  to 
accept  the  office  of  President  of  the  Board  of 
Controul.  In  consequence  of  this  appointment, 
he  vacated  his  seat  as  member  for  Liverpool ; 
and,  after  a  violent  opposition,  both  from  Whigs 
and  Radicals,  he  was  again  returned  for  that  city. 
In  the  course  of  the  election,  the  most  shameful 
attempts  were  made  to  detract  from  the  merits  of 
Mr  Canning  ;  but  his  manly  speech  on  that  occa- 
sion, in  vindication  of  his  political  sentiments  and 
public  conduct,  completely  satisfied  his  consti- 
tuents, that  the  object  of  their  choice  would  do 
them  the  greatest  honour. 

Tlie  first  subject  to  which  the  attention  of  Par- 
liament was  directed,  after  its  meeting  in  Febru- 
ary, was  the  peace  establishment  of  the  army. 
The  discussion  was  protracted  through  three  ad- 
journments ;  the  strongest  animadversions  were 
made  by  Opposition  on  the  magnitude  of  the  ex- 
isting establishments.  Ministers  defended  the 
maintenance  of  the  army  in  France  on  the  ground 
of  necessity  alone  ;  and  it  was  alleged,  that  though 
the  case  was  unusual,  it  was  not  likely  to  become 
a  precedent. 

Tliough  Ministers,  however,  carried  every  point 
relative  to  the  army  estimates,  they  were  outvoted 
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on  the  18th  of  March,  on  tlie  question  of  continu- 
iijji:  the  Property-tax,  modified  to  5  per  cent. 

In  the  Kuuimer  of  tliis  year,  both  the  agricultu- 
ral and  manufacturing  interests  loudly  complained 
of  poverty  and  want  of  employment.  Riots  hap- 
pened in  dift'erent  districts  of  the  country,  and 
the  utmost  discontent  and  dissatisfaction  appeared 
to  prevail.  In  these  circumstances,  the  meeting 
of  Parliament  was  anticipated  with  anxiety. 

At  length  the  Session  commenced  on  the  28th 
January  1817,  when  the  Prince  Regent,  in  his 
speech,  noticed  the  late  successful  expedition  to 
Algiers,  under  Lord  Exmouth,  and  the  termina- 
tion of  the  military  operations  in  India.  In  re- 
turning from  the  House  of  Peers,  his  Royai  High- 
ness was  exposed  to  the  insults  and  violent  out- 
rage of  the  mob ;  and  it  was  therefore  found  ne- 
cessary to  propose  a  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Coipus  Act  during  the  Session.  This  subject, 
which  occupied  the  attention  of  Parliament  for  a 
short  time,  called  forth  from  Mr  Canning  one  of 
his  most  powerful  speeches.  Towards  the  close 
of  the  Session,  as  discontent  and  insurrection  still 
prevailed  in  some  districts,  an  act,  for  continuing 
the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  to  the  Ist 
March  1818,  was  passed.  Anxious  to  relieve  as 
much  as  possible  the  general  and  severe  pressure 
of  the  times,  which  had  reduced  the  lower  orders 
in  the  manufacturing  districts  to  starvation.  Par- 
liament authorized  the  issue  of  Exchequer  bills,  to 
persons  finding  employment  for  the  poor.  The 
Opposition  was  much  weakened  this  Session  by 
the  difference  of  opinion  which  took  place  on  ques- 
tions connected  with  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
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Corpus  Act,  between  the  friends  of  the  late  iVTr 
Fox,  and  tliose  of  Lord  Grenville. 

Before  the  next  meetinc^  of  Parliament,  a  de- 
cided improvement  had  taken  place  in  the  com- 
merce of  the  country,  and  tranquillity  was  conse- 
quently restored  in  the  disturbed  districts.  The 
Session  commenced  on  the  29th  January  1818. 
Ministers  proposed  and  carried,  not  without  great 
difficulty,  an  Indemnity  Bill,  to  protect  all  parties 
who  had  apprehended  or  prosecuted  persons  sus- 
pected of  high  treason  under  the  last  suspension 
Act.  A  grant  of  400,000/.  was  passed  as  a  com- 
pensation to  Spain  for  the  losses  occasioned  by  tlie 
abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade  ;  and  grants  of  0000/. 
■each  to  several  of  the  Royal  Dukes,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  marriages.  The  business  of  the 
Session  was  closed  on  the  10th  of  June,  by  a 
speech  of  the  Prince  Regent,  announcing  the  dis- 
solution of  Parliament. 

In  the  new  elections,  Mr  Canning  again  pre- 
sented himself,  by  invitation,  as  candidate  for 
Liverpool.  Earl  Sefton  was  brought  forward  in 
opposition  to  him,  and  a  remarkably  keen  contest 
ensued.  Finding  that  his  voters  were  eveiy  day 
decreasing,  the  Earl  had  recourse  to  the  novel  ex- 
pedient of  bringing  forward  a  nominal  candidate. 
This  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  same  plan  by  the 
friends  of  Mr  Canning  ;  and  to  such  an  extent  was 
this  manoeuvre  carried  on  both  sides,  that,  on  the 
fourth  day  of  the  poll,  the  nominal  candidates 
amounted  to  eighteen,  which,  with  the  three  real 
candidates,  made  in  all  twenty-one.  After  this 
harassing  and  protracted  contest,  Mr  Canning  had 
the  high  satisfaction  of  being  appointed  the  third 
•  time   njember  for   Liverpool.     At  the  public  din- 
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ner  after  the  election,  he  addressed  his  consti- 
tuents in  a  long  speech,  in  vindication  of  the  part 
whicli  he  had  hitherto  acted  in  public  affairs,  and 
adduced  some  ingenious  arguments  against  Par- 
liamentary Reform.  The  speech  is  in  the  first 
style  of  eloquence ;  but,  as  usual,  he  admits  the 
evil,  which  he  declares  it  is  unnecessary  to  remedy. 
In  consequence  of  this  third  triumph  in  Liverpool, 
the  fame  of  Mr  Canning  every  day  increased,  and 
his  opinions  were  listened  to  with  great  deference, 
as  the  representative  of  the  second  commercial 
city  in  the  empire. 

On  the  4th  of  November,  the  Congress  assem- 
bled at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  consisting  of  plenipoten- 
tiaiies  from  the  Courts  of  Great  Britain,  Russia, 
Austria,  and  Prussia,  determined  on  the  disconti- 
nuance of  the  military  occupation  of  France.  In 
consequence  of  the  Queen's  death,  which  happened 
on  the  17th  of  this  month,  it  became  necessary  to 
summon  the  new  Parliament,  that  the  requisite 
arrangements  might  be  made  in  regard  to  the  Royal 
Family.  Parliament  accordingly  met  for  the  des- 
patch of  business  on  the  H-th  of  January  1819. 
The  circumstances  in  which  the  late  elections  had 
taken  place,  tended  greatly  to  augment  the  strength 
of  opposition,  as  was  shown  in  the  success  of  the 
motion  made  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  for  the 
revision  of  the  criminal  code.  Various  petitions 
were  laid  upon  the  table  of  the  House,  from  those 
individuals  who  had  suffered  by  the  suspension  of 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act ;  and  the  account  of  the 
punishments  to  which  they  had  in  several  instances 
been  subjected,  excited  the  indignation  of  several 
members.  Mr  Canning,  who  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  fictitious  nature  of  some  of  these  tales  of 
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WOO,  gave  uttorance  in  liis  spopcli  to  exprossions 
which  vvfivft  considered  as  hordeiing  on  inhumani- 
ty. It  must  be  confessed,  that,  wit  and  pleasantry, 
however  harmh;ss,  were  on  sucli  an  occasion  un- 
seasonahle.  In  an  anonymous  pampldet,  which 
appeared  at  the  time,  Mr  Canning;  was  attacked 
with  the  greatest  severity,  and  his  expressions  de- 
nounced as  insulting  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  conclusion  of  the  pamphlet  itins  in  these 
words: — "  If  you  even  accuse  me  of  treason,  throw 
me  into  prison, — make  your  jailors  load  me  with 
chains,  and  then  jest  at  my  sufferings, — I  will  put 
you  to  death."  Mr  Canning  replied  to  this  rude 
and  insolent  attack  in  a  letter  to  the  unknown  au- 
thor ;  and  evidently  with  an  indignation  which  he 
could  not  restrain,  says,  that  he  had  addressed  the 
letter  to  him,  for  the  purpose  of  telling  him  that 
he  was  a  liar  and  slanderer,  and  wanted  courage 
only  to  be  an  assassin. 

Ministers,  conscious  of  their  strength,  came 
forward  this  Session  with  a  proposal  to  raise 
3,000,000/.  of  new  taxes  ;  opposition  feebly  strug- 
gled against  the  motion  :  it  was  carried  by  a  large 
majority.  The  Catholic  claims  were  also  brought 
forward  by  Mr  Grattan,  in  a  very  able  speech,  but 
his  motion  was  of  course  lost. 

In  the  course  of  the  Session  and  after  its  close, 
a  spirit  of  disaffection  reigned  in  the  country.  Ad- 
vantage was  taken  of  the  distresses  of  the  people 
by  seveml  demagogues,  who  raised  the  cry  of  ra- 
dical reform,  and  awakened,  in  the  lower  classes, 
a  liatred  to  the  civil  institutions  of  the  land.  Meet- 
ings took  place  in  several  manufacturing  towns, 
and  particularly  at  Manchester,  when,  after  50  or 
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60,000  persons  had  assembled,  the  Magistrates 
called  out  the  Yeomanry  cavalry  to  disperse  the 
mob.  A  dreadful  scene  ensued,  and  many  were 
either  murdered  or  trampled  under  foot.  It  must 
not  be  concealed,  that  the  severity  of  the  Five  Acts, 
passed  in  the  subsequent  Session,  and  which  were 
the  consequence  of  those  seditious  meetings  held 
during  the  year,  is  chargable  on  Mr  Canning,  who 
was  one  of  their  firmest  and  ablest  supporters. 
The  irritation  excited  among  the  lower  orders  by 
the  Manchester  massacre,  and  by  the  pressure  of 
the  times,  led  to  such  a  state  of  disorder,  that  it 
was  necessary  to  convene  Parliament  earlier  than 
usual.  The  Session,  accordingly,  commenced  on 
the  23d  of  November.  After  passing  several  bills 
for  the  prevention  of  disturbances,  and  transacting 
urgefit  business,  they  adjourned. 

On  the  29th  January  1820,  George  III.  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  George  IV.  The  new  So- 
vereign had  exercised  the  kingly  power  for  eight 
years,  in  consequence  of  his  Royal  father's  mental 
indisposition,  and  was  accustomed  to  direct  the 
measures  of  Administration.  It  was  not  expected, 
therefore,  that  the  usual  changes  consequent  on 
the  accession  of  a  new  monarch  would  occur;  and, 
accordingly,  on  the  resignation  of  the  Ministers, 
the  day  after  the  King's  demise,  they  were  re-in- 
stalled in  office.  Parliament  met  for  taking  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  new  Sovereign,  and  was 
adjourned  till  the  17th  of  February,  being  the  day 
after  the  funeral  of  his  late  Majesty.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  King's  death.  Parliament  was  of 
course  dissolved.  By  the  solicitation  of  his  friends, 
Mr  Canning  was  again  put  in  nomination  for  Li- 
rerpooL     His  opponent^;  or  this  occasion;  were 
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Dr  Crompton  and  Mr  Leyland  ;  and  the  friends 
of  both,  anxious  to  defeat  Mr  Canning,  used  every 
effort  to  protract  the  election.  The  event,  how- 
ever, proved  the  fruitlessness  of  their  efforts,  for  he 
was  a  fourtli  time  elected  as  the  representative  of 
the  town  of  Liverpool.  In  the  speeches  which  he 
delivered,  both  before  and  after  his  election,  he 
gave  a  luminous  defence  of  his  political  opinions 
and  his  public  conduct.  Parliamentary  Reform 
was  of  course  keenly  reprobated,  while  the  Five 
Acts  against  sedition,  and  all  the  proceedings  of 
Government,  in  regard  to  the  late  disturbances, 
were  ably  defended. 

The  triumph  of  his  success  at  Liverpool  was, 
however,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  forgot,  amid 
the  anguish  of  mind  which  he  felt  on  the  death  of 
his  eldest  son,  George  Charles  Canning,  in  his 
nineteenth  year.  By  the  early  indications  of  talent 
which  he  exhibited,  his  father  had  been  led  to  form 
the  highest  expectations  of  his  future  eminence ; 
and  the  beautiful  lines  inscribed  on  his  tomb,  dis- 
play the  grief  of  the  paternal  heart,  softened  and 
Bubdued  by  the  consolations  of  religion. 

The  new  Parliament  met  on  the  Slst  of  April 
for  the  despatch  of  business,  when  the  alleviation 
of  the  distresses  of  the  mercantile  interests  and 
improvements  in  the  internal  polity  of  the  country, 
formed  the  principal  topics  of  discussion  during 
the  session. 

In  the  spring  of  this  year,  the  most  intense  in- 
terest was  awakened  in  the  public  mind,  by  the 
arrival  of  the  Queen  of  England  from  the  Contin- 
ent. It  is  painful  to  advert,  even  in  the  slightest 
degree,  to  circumstances  which  stamp  with  ever- 
lasting disgrace,  all  who  either  sanctioned  oj  took 
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apart  in  tliem.  Mr  Canning,  who  liad  heon  frequent- 
ly tlie  guest  of  her  Majesty  previous  to  her  depar- 
ture  from  England,  liad  formed  the  liighest  opinion 
both  of  her  talents  and  amiable  dispositions*  He 
boldly  declared  the  value  which  he  put  upon  her 
friendship,  when  he  styled  her  "  the  life,  the  grace, 
iand  ornament  of  society.  "  It  was  by  his  advice 
that  she  retired  to  the  Continent ;  and  on  her  re- 
turn, as  Iiis  opinion  was  still  unchanged,  he  Was  in 
considerablfe  perplexity  as  to  the  course  he  should 
pursue.  As  soon  as  the  negotiations  commenced 
betweeil  Ministel*s  and  the  Queen,  Mr  Canning  took 
an  interest  in  the  proceedings,  hoping  that  an  ami- 
cable arrangement  might  be  effected  between  the 
parties.  With  this  view,  Mr  Wilberforce  propos- 
ed and  carried  in  the  House  of  Commons,  tesolu- 
tions  in  the  form  of  an  address  to  her  Majesty, 
conveying  the  anxious  prayer  of  the  House,  that 
her  Majesty  would  accede  to  the  terms  proposed 
by  ^Ministers. 

The  reply  of  her  Majesty  to  this  address,  put 
an  end  to  all  hope  of  an  amicable  arrangement; 
and  Mr  Canning,  differing  as  he  did  with  his  col- 
leagues, determined  to  retire  from  the  Cabinet. 
On  the  veiy  day,  indeed,  in  which  her  Majesty's 
answer  was  read  in  the  House  of  Commons,  he 
requested  an  audience  of  the  King,  and  having  ob- 
tained it  next  day,  he  tendered  his  resignation. 
His  Majesty,  however,  commanded  Mr  Canning 
to  remain  in  office,  abstaining  as  much  as  he  might 
think  fit,  from  any  share  in  tlie  proceedings  re- 
specting the  Queen,  and  gave  him  full  authority  to 
plead  his  Majesty's  express  command  for  so  con- 
tinuing in  office.  From  that  moment  Mr  Canning 
abstained  from  all   interference  on  the  subject  of 
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t}ie  Queen's   affairs ;    and,  therefore,  the    odium 
which  attached  to  tliose  Ministers  who  prepared 
the  bill  of  pains  and  penalties  cannot  rest  on  him. 
During  the  whole  progi-ess  of  that  bill  he  was  ab- 
sent on   the  Continent,   and  indeed  he  remained 
there  till   it   was   withdrawn.     On  his  return  to 
London,   the   difficulties  of  his  situation   still  re- 
mained.    He  absented  himself  both  from  the  dis- 
cussions in  Parliament,  and  in  the  Cabinet;  but 
this  appeared  to  him  inconsistent  with  his  duties 
as  holding  an  official  station.     After  a  due  consi- 
deration of  the  matter  in  all  its  bearings,  he  came 
to  the  resolution  of  retiring  from  office ;  which  he 
accordingly  did,  by  the  permission  of  the  Sovereign. 
Immediately  after  the  resignation  of  his  office 
as  President  of  the  Board  of  Controul,  which  he 
had   held  nearly  five  years,   Mr  Canning  received 
a  letter  from  the  Directors  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, expressive  of  the  high  value  which  they  put 
upon  his  services.  This  was  followed  a  few  months 
after,  by  a  still  more  flattering  communication  from 
a  special  meeting  of  the  East  India  proprietors. 
The  proudest  satisfaction  which  a  public  function- 
ary can  enjoy,  is  to  know  that  his  services  have 
been  appreciated  by  those  to  whose  benefit  they 
are  directed  ;  and   on  this   occasion,  Mr  Canning 
felt  that,  in  the  testimony  of  the  above  mentioned 
letters,  he  was  highly  honoured. 

As  Parliament  had  been  in  the  last  Session  al- 
most solely  occupied  in  proceedings  relative  to  the 
Queen,  its  attention  in  the  Session  of  1821,  was 
directed  to  several  important  topics  connected  botli 
with  foreign  and  domestic  policy.  On  an  early 
day  after  their  meeting,  a  Committee  on  Foreign 
Trade   was  moved  and  carried  in  both  Houses. 
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The  revolution  which  had  recently  occuiTed  in  Na- 
ples, and  the  measures  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  were 
also  hrought  hefore  Parliament,  on  whicli  occasion 
it  was  distinctly  stated  hy  Ministers,  that  Britain 
was  not  a  party  to  that  alliance.  The  measure 
which  had  met  with  the  constant  support  of  Mr 
Canning  through  the  whole  of  his  political  career, 
viz.  the  Catliolic  claims,  was  again  proposed  this 
year  hy  Mr  Flunkett.  The  bill  passed  triumph- 
antly tinough  the  Commons,  but  was  rejected  in 
the  House  of  Lords. 

Parliament  was  prorogued  on  the  11th  July, 
and  on  the  19th  of  the  same  month,  the  eplendid 
ceremony  took  place,  of  the  coronation  of  his  Ma- 
jesty George  IV.  In  a  few  weeks  after,  his  Ma- 
jesty paid  a  visit  to  Ireland,  where  his  presence 
had  a  considerable  influence  in  subduing  the  po- 
pular in-itation  which  threatened  to  involve  that 
unhappy  country  in  all  the  horrors  of  another  in- 
surrection. In  the  absence  of  the  King  from  Lon- 
don, death  put  a  period  to  the  persecution  of  the 
Queen  of  England. 

Parliament  was  opened  by  the  King  in  person 
on  the  5th  February  1822.  The  agricultural  dis- 
tress and  the  state  of  Ireland  were  discussed  with 
the  most  intense  interest  in  both  Houses ;  but  the 
subject  which  chiefly  called  forth  the  energy  and 
eloquence  of  Mr  Canning,  was  his  own  bill  for  admit- 
ting Catholic  Peers  into  Parliament,  and  his  speech 
on  that  occasion  was  a  masterly  display  of  acute 
reasoning. 

"  It  has  been  said,  that  we  are  not  to  open  the 
door  to  an  evil,  which,  if  once  admitted,  may  not 
be  easily  removed.  A  lion  is  in  the  lobby  :  if  ad- 
mitted, we  may  not  be  able  to  get  him  out.     Tlie 
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Peers  are  few,  but  tlie  Commoners  would  overturn 
tl)e  Protestant  faith.     They  are  in  such  masses  at 
the  door,  ready  to  enter,   that  we  dare   not  open 
tlie  door,  for   fear  of  this   many-headed  Catholic 
monster.     The  Peers  cannot  be  admitted  to  pos- 
session of  their  riglit,  to  sit  in  the  Peers'  house, 
which  in  fact  was  only  suspended ;  for  the  forms 
were  adhered  to,  while  the  substance  was  suspend- 
ed, for  fear  of  ruhi  to  the  constitution.     Is  it  pos- 
sible to  conceive  this  exclusion  necessary?      Are 
the  Howards  and   the  Talbots   so  degraded  from 
tlie  character  of  their  ancestors,  that  the  constitu- 
tion would  not  be  safe  if  they  were   admitted  to 
their  seats  ?     To  make  the  supposition  of  danger 
plausible,   it   is  necessary,  iirst,  that  the  Catholic 
members  should  be  returned  in  great  numbers ; 
secondly,  that  they  should  combine ;  and,  thirdly, 
that  they  should  manage  with  such  dexterity  as  to 
induce  the  government  or  the  monarch  to  join  in 
their  combination.     Some  persons  have  such   an 
antipathy  to  cats,  that  they  are  sensible  of  the  en- 
trance of  one  into  a  room,  before  they  have  seen 
where  it  is  perched.     Now,  I  never  felt  annoyed 
at  finding  myself  seated  next  a  dissenter.     I  really 
could  feel  no  apprehension  of  that  sensitive  and 
unaccountable  kind.     I  will  grant,   for  the  argu- 
ment, that  one  hundred  Catholic  members  should 
be  returned,   partly  from  Ireland  and  partly  from 
England — I  will  grant  that  they  combine — I  will 
grant  that  they  would  combine  for  overturning  tlie 
ecclesiastical  establishment — but  granting  all  this, 
1  ask,  how  are  they  to  go  about  it  ?     It  must  be, 
first,   by  force  of  reasoning ;  second,  by  force  of 
numbers  ;  or,  third,  by  force  alone.     Is  it,   then 
to  be  gravely  stated,  that  the  eloquence  of  the  oni 
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hundred  members  would  succeed  in  persuading 
gentlemen  attached  to  the  Protestant  establish- 
ment to  join  them  in  destroying  it,  in  order  to 
make  way  for  the  magnificent  edifice  of  mitred 
Popery  ?  Can  any  one  believe  that  the  members 
who  might,  in  consequence  of  this  bill,  be  admit- 
ted to  seats  in  Parliament,  would  move  such  a 
project  ?  Or  can  any  one  suppose  for  a  moment, 
that  the  slightest  motion  that  had  such  an  end  in 
view,  would  not  be  immediately  resisted  in  Par- 
liament as  futile  and  impracticable  ?  " 

The  motion  passed  the  House  of  Commons  by 
a  majority  of  five,  but  was  lost  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  by  a  majority  of  forty-two. 

After  the  prorogation  of  Parliament,  his  Majes- 
ty paid  a  visit  to  Scotland,  where  he  was  cordially 
greeted  with  the  warmest  expressions  of  loyalty 
and  attachment.      But  almost  immediately  after 
his  arrival  in  that  part  of  his  dominions,  he  receiv- 
ed the  painful   intelligence  of  the  death  of  the 
Marquis  of  Londonderry,  who  put  a  period  to  hia 
own  existence  on  the  12th  of  August.     Mr  Can- 
ning, in  the  meantime,  from  the  high  respect  which 
the  East  India  Company  entertained  for  his  able 
performance  of  his  functions,   while  President  of 
the  Board  of  Controul,   was  invested  with  the  of- 
fice of  Governor-General  of  India.     This  office 
appeared  to  open  up  the  path  both  to  fortune  and 
to  fame ;  and,  as  there  seemed  but  little  probabili- 
ty, in   the  existing  state  of  the  Cabinet,  that  he 
would  ever  again  take  office  in  conjunction  with 
men  who  were  by  no  means  favourable  to  his  libe- 
ral opinions,  he  accepted  the  appointment.     That 
he  was  unwilling  to  bid  adieu  to  his  country,   it 
were  injustice  to  Mr  Canning  to  deny.     But  urg- 
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ed  by  higher  considerations,  he  resolved  to  sacri- 
fice his  inclinations.  Previous,  however,  to  his 
embarkation  for  India,  he  paid  a  farewell  visit  to 
Liverpool.  Tlie  artectinir  circumstances  in  which 
Mr  Canning  now  appeared  among  his  constituents, 
awakened  the  liveliest  interest  in  the  town.  Ad- 
dresses were  presented  to  him  by  all  the  commer- 
cial bodies,  expressive  of  the  sense  they  entertain^ 
ed  of  his  services  as  their  representative  in  Parlia- 
ment. Several  public  dinners  were  given  in  hon- 
our of  his  visit ;  and,  before  leaving  the  town,  he 
was  presented  with  a  piece  of  plate,  beaiing  a 
suitable  inscription. 

In  one  of  his  speeches  delivered  at  the  Can- 
ning Club,  during  this  visit,  the  following  beau- 
tiful passage  occurs.  "  What  should  we  think  of 
that  philosopher,  who,  in  writing  at  the  present 
day  a  treatise  upon  naval  architecture  and  the  the- 
ory of  navigation,  should  omit  wholly  from  his  cal- 
culation that  new  and  mighty  power — new  at  least 
in  the  application  of  its  might, — which  walks  the 
water  like  a  giant,  rejoicing  in  his  course ; — stem- 
ming alike  the  tempest  and  the  tide ; — accelerating 
intercourse,  shortening  distances  ; — creating  as  it 
were  unexpected  neighbourhoods,  and  new  com- 
binations of  social  and  commercial  relation ; — and 
giving  to  the  fickleness  of  winds  and  the  faithless- 
ness of  waves,  the  certainty  and  steadiness  of  a 
highway  upon  the  land  ?  Such  a  writer,  though 
he  might  describe  a  ship  correctly :  though  he 
might  show  from  what  quarters  the  winds  of  heaven 
blow,  would  be  surely  an  incurious  and  idle  spec- 
tator of  the  progress  of  nautical  science,  who  did 
not  see  in  the   power  of  steam,  a  corrective  of  all 
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former  calculations.  So,  in  political  science,  he 
who,  speculating  on  the  British  Constitution,  should 
content  himseU'  with  marking-  the  distribution  of 
acknowledged  technical  powers,  between  the 
House  of  Lords,  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the 
Crown,  and  assigning  to  each  their  separate  pro- 
vinces— to  the  Lords  their  legislative  authority, — 
to  the  Crown  its  veto  (how  often  used  ?) — to  the 
House  of  Commons,  its  power  of  stopping  sup- 
plies, (how  often  in  fact  necessary  to  be  resorted 
to?) — and  should  think  that  he  should  thus  de- 
scribe the  British  Constitution  as  it  acts,  and  as  it 
is  iniluenced  in  action  ;  but  should  omit  from  his 
enumeration  that  mighty  power  of  public  opinion, 
embodied  in  a  free  press,  which  prevades  and 
checks,  and,  perhaps,  in  the  last  resort,  nearly  go- 
verns the  whole  ;  such  a  man  would  surely  give  but 
an  imperfect  vievv  of  the  government  of  England, 
as  it  is  now  modified,  and  would  greatly  underrate 
the  counteracting  influence  against  which  that  of 
the  executive  power  has  to  contend.  " 

When  Mr  Canning  was  about  to  embark  for  his 
new  destination,  he  was  again  called  to  take  a 
share  in  the  public  councils,  in  consequence  of  the 
death  of  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry.  In  ac- 
cepting the  Secretaryship  for  Foreign  Affairs,  the 
duties  of  which,  he  had  formerly  discharged  with 
so  much  honour  to  himself  and  benefit  to  his  coun- 
try, Mr  Canning  felt  that  he  was  taking  part  in  an 
Administration  where,  by  the  enlightened  assist- 
ance of  his  early  friend  Lord  Liverpool,  and  no 
longer  fettered  by  the  illiberal  policy  of  the  INlar- 
quis  of  Londonderry,  he  would  follow  out  his  own 
principles  and  enlarged  views  of  national  policy, 
'j'lic  opinions  of  his  colleagues,  Mr  Robinson,  Mr 
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Huskisson,  and  olliors,  wern  almost  in  pprfort  har- 
mony on  all  points,  especially  in  regard  to  internal 
afFeiirs,  with  those  whicli  he  had  once  listened  to 
with  enthusiasm,  from  the  lips  of  Fox  nnd  Sheridan 
and  Burke.  Thoufrh  long  connected  apparently 
with  men  whose  political  sentiments  were  cast  in 
a  different  mould,  he  had  been  still  more  attached 
to  the  7nen  than  their  :n('asrires ;  and  when  at 
length  he  saw  these  measures  carried  to  their  ut- 
most extent  by  the  reckless  and  execrated  Castle- 
reagh,  his  mind  revolted  from  principles  which,  in 
their  milder  form,  he  persuaded  himself  to  em- 
brace. It  was  at  that  time  that  the  ruinous  effects 
of  these  principles  appeared  to  the  mind  of  Can- 
ning in  their  true  li<>;ht ;  and  from  the  death  of  the 
most  unpopular  minister  who  has  ever  held  a  seat 
in  the  British  Cabinet,  may  be  dated  the  com- 
mencement of  that  system  of  enlightened  policy 
which  has  won  the  confidence  of  all  classes  in  the 
community.  Mr  Canning  had  long  ago  perceived 
and  declared  the  incapacity  of  the  late  Foreign 
Secretary ;  so  much  indeed  did  he  detest  his  mea- 
sures, that  he  never  cultivated  a  close  intimacy 
with  him.  Castlereagh  and  Canning  never  clung 
to  each  other  as  kindred  spirits ;  there  always  ex- 
isted a  secret  coldness,  which  prevented  them  from 
cordially  uniting  in  any  public  scheme. 

The  principles  on  which  Mr  Canning  and  his 
colleagues  intended  henceforth  to  conduct  the 
public  affairs,  were  developed  in  the  course  of  the 
next  Session  of  Parliament,  which  met  in  Febru- 
ary 1823.  The  agricultural  interest  was  still  in  a 
state  of  depression,  but  there  was  an  evident  im- 
provement in  the  manufactories,  and  in  the  foreign 
commerce  of  the  country.     Mr  Canning,   in  his 
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speech  on  the  Silk  Trade,  stated  the  enlightened 
opinions  of  Ministers  in  regard  to  domestic  policy, 
in  a  style  of  noble  and  manly  eloquence. 

"  We  must  deal,"  he  said,  "  with  the  affairs  of 
men  on  abstract  principles,  modified,  of  course, 
according  to  times  and  circumstances.  Is  not  the 
doctrine  and  spirit  of  those  who  persecute  my 
right  honourable  friend  (Mr  Huskisson),  the  same 
which,  in  former  times,  stiiTcd  up  persecution  a- 
gainst  the  best  benefactors  of  mankind  ?  Is  it  not 
the  same  doctrine  and  spirit  which  embittered  the 
hfe  of  Turgot  ?  Is  it  not  a  doctrine  and  spirit 
such  as  these  which  consigned  Galileo  to  the  dun- 
geons of  the  Inquisition  ?  Is  it  not  a  doctrine 
and  spirit  such  as  these,  which  have  at  all  times 
been  at  work  to  roll  back  the  tide  of  civilization 
• — a  doctrine  and  spirit  actuating  little  minds,  who, 
incapable  of  reaching  the  heights  from  which  alone 
extended  views  of  human  nature  can  be  taken, 
console  and  revenge  themselves  by  calumniating 
and  misrepresenting  those  who  have  toiled  to 
those  heights  for  the  advantage  of  mankind  ?  Sir, 
I  have  not  to  learn  that  there  is  a  faction  in  the 
country — I  mean  not  a  political  faction — I  should 
perhaps  rather  have  said  a  sect,  small  in  number, 
and  powerless  in  might,  who  think  that  all  advan- 
ces towards  improvement  are  retrogradations  to- 
wards Jacobinism.  These  persons  seem  to  ima- 
gine, that  under  no  possible  circumstances  can  an 
honest  man  endeavour  to  keep  his  country  upon  a 
line  with  the  progress  of  political  knowledge,  and 
to  adapt  its  comse  to  the  varying  circumstances  of 
the  world.  Such  an  attempt  is  branded  as  an  in- 
dication of  mischievous  intentions,  as  evidence  of 
a  design  to  sap  the  foundations  of  the  greatness  of 
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the  country.  Sir,  I  ronsidor  it  to  be  the  duty  of 
a  British  statesman — in  internal  as  well  aa  ex- 
ternul  aftairs — to  hold  a  middle  course  between 
extremes  ;  avoiding-  alike  the  extrava^^ance  of  des- 
potism, or  the  licentiousness  of  unbridled  free- 
dom ;  reconciling  power  with  liberty  ;  not  adopt- 
ing hasty  or  ill-advised  experinjents,  or  pursuing 
any  airy  and  unsubstantial  theories  ;  but  not  re- 
jecting, nevertheless,  the  application  of  sound  and 
wholesome  knowledge  to  practical  affiiirs ;  and 
pressing,  with  sobriety  and  caution,  into  the  service 
of  his  country,  every  generous  and  liberal  prin- 
ciple, whose  excess  ind'^ed  may  be  dangerous,  but 
whose  foundation  is  in  truth.  " 

But  the  principal  topic  which  engaged  the  at- 
tention of  Parliament  this  Session,  was  the  con- 
duct of  France  and  the  Allies  in  regard  to  Spain. 
A  French  army  had  entered  the  Peninsula,  and, 
contrary  to  the  law  of  nations,  made  an  unjust  at- 
tack upon  Spain.  Tliis  called  forth  a  decided  re- 
monstrance on  the  part  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment ;  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  sent  to 
Paris,  with  instructions  to  contradict  the  statement 
which  had  been  published  by  the  French  minister, 
M.  Chateaubriand,  that  the  invasion  of  Spain  was 
sanctioned  by  Great  Britain. 

At  length,  on  the  14tli  April,  Mr  Canning  laid 
upon  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons  all  the 
diplomatic  papers  relative  to  the  negotiations  ;  and 
in  a  very  able  speech,  ho  gave  a  clear  statement 
of  the  views  which  Ministers  entertained  on  the 
invasion  of  Spain,  expressing  his  earnest  hope  that 
she  might  triumphantly  drive  from  her  soil  the 
unprincipled  aggressors.     He  informed  the  House 
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tliat  it  was  the  intention  of  Government  to  remain 
neutral,  but  at  the  same  time  expressed  tlieir 
readiness  to  engage  in  a  war,  should  it  be  neces- 
sary. In  a  few  days  after  this  interesting  debate, 
Mr  Brougham  took  occasion,  in  a  speech  of  over- 
whelming power,  to  accuse  Mr  Canning  of  politi- 
cal tergiversation,  in  manoeuvring  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  office.'  Many  passages  in  the  speech 
were  in  Mr  Brougham's  best  style  of  eloquence, 
but  it  was  certainly  too  severe.  Mr  Canninc:  sat 
for  some  time  listening  with  astonisliment  and  in- 
dignation to  the  orator,  but  at  length  resentment 
flashed  in  his  eye,  his  lip  quivered,  and,  half  rising 
from  his  seat,  he  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of  the  fiercest 
anger,  "  It  is  false. "  All  eyes  were  turned  al- 
ternately on  the  two  antagonists ;  and  though  tho 
Speaker  interfered,  the  friends  of  both  gentlemen 
were  afraid  that  serious  consequences  might  fol- 
iow ;  but  after  having  made  mutual  explanations, 
the  parties  expressed  themselves  satisfied. 

In  the  course  of  the  summer,  Mr  Canning  paid 
a  visit  to  Liverpool,  in  company  with  his  friend 
and  colleague  Mr  Huskisson,  who  had  succeeded 
him  in  the  representation  of  that  town  ;  and  the 
kindness  with  which  he  was  treated  by  his  former 
constituents,  gave  him  the  high  gratification  of 
perceiving,  that  his  exertions  in  their  behalf  were 
duly  felt  and  appreciated. 

When  the  Session  of  Pai'lijament  commenced  in 
1824,  the  country  was  in  a  state  of  gradual  im- 
provement ;  a  strict  neutrality  was  still  preserved 
in  the  war  between  France  and  Spain,  and  Con- 
suls had  been  appointed  to  the  new  American 
States.  The  policy  of  Britain  towai'ds  the  inde- 
pendent state  of  South  America,  was  in  March 
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fully  tUscusscd  in  Parliament,  and  in  June  tlie 
Cabinet  resolved  to  recognise  them.  This  step, 
which  had  been  violently  opposed  by  his  prede- 
cessor in  office,  met  witli  the  full  concurrence  and 
warm  support  of  Mr  Canning.  The  whole  merit 
of  it  in  fact  he  afterwards  claimed  to  himself,  and 
certainly  it  must  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
wisest  and  most  popular  acts  of  liis  political  ca- 
reer. It  was  an  act  worthy  of  the  early  disciple 
and  admirer  of  Fox,  though,  from  circumstances, 
the  apparently  ardent  follower  of  Pitt. 

This  recognition  of  South  American  indepen- 
dence  called  forth  a  remonstrance  from  the  Spa- 
nish Minister;  to  which,  however,  Mr  Canning 
replied  with  an  ability  an<l  resistless  force  of  ar- 
gument, which  set  the  matter  completely  at  rest. 

In  the  course  of  this  year  the  Catholic  Associa- 
tion in  Ireland  was  prosecuting  its  measures  with 
great  vigour ;  and  accordingly,  the  speech  of  the 
Commissioners,  at  the  opening  of  Parliament,  on 
the  3d  of  February  1825,  chiefly  related  to  this 
subject.  The  bill  for  putting  down  the  Associa- 
tion in  question,  was  discussed  at  gi'eat  length  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  In  the  speech  which 
he  made  on  this  occasion,  Mr  Canning  gave  a  his- 
torical view  of  the  construction  of  the  various 
Administrations  since  1801,  in  regard  to  the  Ca- 
tholic claims.  The  bill  passed  both  Houses,  and 
received  the  Royal  assent. 

A  new  Catholic  bill  was  this  session  introduced 
into  Parliament,  which  was  accompanied  with  two 
auxiliary  acts,  providing  respectively  for  the  de- 
pendence of  the  Catholic  priesthood  on  Govern- 
ment, by  means  of  a  State  provision,  and  for  the 
preservation  of  the  Protestant  interest  in  elections, 
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by  disfrancliising  the  smaller  freeholders  in  Ire- 
land. Tins  bill,  proposed  by  Sir  F.  Burdett,  was 
caiTied  in  the  House  of  Comnnons,  but  rejected  in 
the  House  of  Lords.  It  was  generally  sup^^osed, 
that  the  declaration  of  the  Duke  of  York,  that  he 
was  then,  and  would  ever  remain  hostile  to  the 
measure,  was  the  only  circumstance  which  pre- 
vented it  from  obtaining  a  majority  in  its  favour. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year,  the  spirit  of  spe- 
culation had  been  carried  to  such  an  extent,  that 
the  mercantile  interests  were  in  a  state  of  unex- 
ampled embarrassment,  credit  was  destroyed,  and 
thousands  were  involved  in  bankruptcy.  The  at- 
tention of  the  Cabhiet  was  directed  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  it  was  at  last  resolved,  that  one  and  two 
pounds  Bank  of  England  notes  should  be  issued 
for  the  relief  of  the  country,  and  an  extraordinary 
coinage  of  sovereigns  was  ordered.  By  the  opera- 
tion of  these  measures,  the  temporary  depression 
was  in  some  degree  relieved,  and  confidence  re- 
stored before  the  next  meeting  of  Parliament  in 
February  1826. 

In  the  discussions  which  ensued  this  Session  on 
the  question  of  the  currency,  Mr  Canning  took  an 
active  part.  The  measures  of  Ministers  in  regard 
to  it,  were  included  in  two  bills  ;  the  one  desig- 
nated the  Small  Note  Bill ;  the  other  rendering 
unlimited  the  number  of  partners  who  might  le- 
gally unite  as  partners,  and  form  a  bank. 

The  question  of  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave 
Trade  was  brought  before  the  House  in  March, 
when  Mr  Canning  expressed  himself  in  favour  of 
a  gradual,  not  a  sudden  abolition  of  that  shameful 
traffic.  In  his  former  speeches  on  this  subject, 
there  was  an  uncompromising  dignity  which  im- 
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periously  demanded  a  speedy  abolition  ;  now,  how- 
ever, he  appeared  alarmed  by  the  opposition  of 
the  colonists,  and  he  was  contented  to  wait  till  au 
opportunity  occurred,  when  the  measure  might 
be  effected  without  danger. 

The  most  important  topic  of  consideration  with 
Ministers,  at  tliis  period,  was  the  state  of  the  Corn 
Laws.  The  recent  distresses  of  tlie  country,  ren- 
dered it  absolutely  necessary  that  some  practical 
step  should  be  taken  to  relieve  the  people.  With 
this  view,  it  was  resolved  to  liberate  the  bonded 
grain,  amounting  to  270,000  quarters  of  wheat,  at 
a  duty  of  10s.  per  quarter.  Still  farther,  to  obviate 
the  distressing  consequence  which  might  result 
from  a  bad  harvest,  Ministers  obtained  from  Par- 
liament a  discretionary  power  to  admit,  if  neces- 
sary, foreign  corn  to  the  amount  of  500,000  quar- 
ters, on  the  payment  of  a  certain  duty.  Through- 
out the  discussion,  it  was  uniformly  admitted  on 
all  sides,  that  a  change  in  the  existing  Corn  Laws 
would  be  beneficial  to  the  country.  During  the 
recess,  Ministers  were  compelled,  from  the  failure 
of  the  crop  of  oats,  to  exercise  the  power  which 
was  vested  in  them  of  admitting  foreign  corn. 

In  autumn,  Mr  Canning  paid  a  visit  to  Paris, 
wliero  lie  was  received  witli  the  greatest  kindness, 
and,  though  a  plebeian,  honoured  with  an  invita- 
tion to  the  table  of  the  King.  What  was  the  ob- 
ject of  this  visit  to  the  Continent  it  is  difficult  to 
Bay  ;  but,  in  all  probability,  it  had  a  reference  to 
that  treaty  with  France  and  Russia,  which  has 
Bince  been  concluded  in  behalf  of  the  Greeks. 

Writs,  in  the  meantime,  were  issued  for  the 
election  of  a  new  Parliament,  which  met  for  the 
despatch  of  business  pji  thp  Hth  Novqmbev.     la 
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the  debate  on  tlje  Address,  Mr  Canning  mention- 
ed, that  Ministers  were  prepared  to  bring;  forward 
a  measure  in  regard  to  tlie  Corn  Laws,  but  that 
they  considered  it  as  due  both  to  the  Parliament 
and  the  people,  to  delay  the  proposition  till  after 
the  Christmas  holidays.  The  attention  of  both 
Houses  was  occupied  for  some  time,  after  their 
meeting,  with  the  discussion  of  the  propriety  of 
that  step,  to  which  Ministers  had  recourse  for  the 
relief  of  the  people.  But  the  last  and  most  im- 
portant subject  brought  before  the  House  previous 
to  adjournment,  was  the  assistance  afforded  by 
Government  to  Portugal.  Ferdinand,  King  of 
Spain,  alarmed  at  the  near  approach  of  a  represen- 
tative form  of  government,  was  constantly  making 
aggressions  upon  the  Portuguese  dominions,  or  at 
least  countenancing  the  rebels  who  were  anxious 
to  excite  a  counter-revolution.  After  having,  in 
vain,  remonstrated  with  Ferdinand  on  such  con- 
duct, the  British  Government,  at  length,  resolved 
to  assist  Portugal,  their  ancient  ally,  against  the 
aggressions  of  the  Spanish  Monarch. 

On  the  1 1th  December,  Mr  Canning  brought 
down  a  message  to  the  House  of  Commons  from 
bis  Majesty,  expressing  his  firm  determination  to 
prevent  any  hostile  attack  on  Portugal.  In  bring- 
ing forward  his  motion  for  a  corresponding  Ad- 
dress in  answer  to  his  Majesty's  message,  the  Fo- 
reign Secretary  delivered  the  most  eloquent  speech 
that  ever  came  from  his  lips.  The  manliness  and 
noble  spirit  which  characterized  the  oration,  was 
worthy  of  the  cause  in  which  he  spoke,  and  oper- 
ated like  an  electric  shock  on  the  House  and  the 
country.  All  felt  the  wisdom  and  propriety  of 
the   measures   which  Ministers   had  resolved  to 
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adopt,  and  eviM-y  bosom  responded  to  tlie  generous, 
patriotic,  and  higli-minded  sentiment  conveyed  in 
this  celebrated  speecli  of  Mr  Canning.  Did  his 
fame,  as  an  orator,  depend  on  this  single  specimen 
of  Parliamentary  eloquence,  he  would  be  entitled 
to  rank  among  the  most  brilliant  speakers,  either 
of  ancient  or  of  modern  times.  So  prompt  and 
decided  liad  been  the  resolution  of  Ministers,  that 
while  Mr  Canning  was  calling  upon  the  House 
and  the  country  to  sanction  the  measure,  the  troops 
were  on  their  march  for  Portugal. 

Speaking  of  the  Constitution,  the  orator  thus 
expressed  himself :  "  As  an  English  Minister,  all 
I  have  to  say  is,  may  God  prosper  the  attempt 
made  by  Portugal  to  obtain  constitutional  liberty, 
and  may  that  nation  be  as  tit  to  receive  and  cher- 
ish it,  as,  on  other  occasions,  she  is  capable  of  dis- 
charging her  duties  among  the  nations  of  Europe ! " 
"  I  dread  war,"  he  says,  in  an  after  part  of  the 
speech,  "  not  from  a  distrust  of  our  powers  and  of 
our  resources  to  meet  it,  but  because  I  am  con- 
scious of  the  tremendous  power  which  this  coun- 
try possesses,  of  pushing  any  war  in  which  she 
may  now  be  engaged,  to  consequences,  at  the  bare 
contemplation  of  which  I  shudder.  I  fear  that  the 
next  war  in  Europe,  if  it  should  spread  beyond  the 
compass  of  Portugal  and  Spain,  will  be  a  war  of 
the  most  tremendous  nature^  because  it  will  be  a 
war  of  conflicting  opinions  ;  and  I  know,  that  if 
the  interests  and  honour  of  this  country  should 
oblige  us  to  enter  into  it,  although  we  might  enter 
it  as,  1  trust,  we  shall  always  do,  with  a  firm  de- 
sire to  mitigate  rather  than  exasperate, — to  con- 
tend with  arms,  and  not  with  opinions  ;  yet  I  know, 
that  this  country  could  not  avoid  seeing  ranked 
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under  her  banners  all  the  restless  and  all  the  dis- 
satisfieil,  whether  with  or  without  cause,  of  every  na- 
tion with  which  she  niiglit  be  placed  at  variance.  I 
say,  Sir,  the  consciousness  of  this  fact, — the  know- 
ledge that  there  is  in  the  hands  of  this  country 
such  a  tremendous  power,  induces  me  to  feel  as  I 
do  feel.  But  it  is  one  thing  '  to  have  a  giant's 
•trength, '  and  another  thing  to  *  use  it  like  a 
giant. '  The  consciousness  that  we  have  this 
power,  keeps  us  safe.  Our  business  is  not  to  seek 
out  opportunity  for  displaying  it,  but  to  keep  it  so 
that  it  may  be  hereafter  shown  that  we  knew  its 
proper  use,  and  to  shrink  from  converting  the  um- 
pire into  the  oppressor.  Sir,  the  consequence  of 
the  letting  loose  those  passions  which  are  all 
chained  up,  may  be  such  as  would  lead  to  a  scene 
of  desolation,  such  as  no  one  can  for  a  moment 
contemplate  without  horror,  and  such  as  I  could 
never  lie  easy  upon  my  couch,  if  I  were  conscious 
of  having  by  one  hour  precipitated. " 

At  the  funeral  of  the  Duke  of  York,  which  took 
place  on  the  20th  January  1827,  Mr  Canning, 
who  attended  along  with  the  other  Cabinet  Mi- 
nisters, caught  a  severe  cold.  For  a  few  days, 
though  indisposed,  he  continued  to  attend  to  pub- 
lic business,  but  at  length  his  illness  increased  to 
such  an  extent,  that  he  was  confined  to  his  room. 
When  Parliament  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment, 
on  the  8  th  of  February,  Mr  Canning  was  absent, 
and  indeed  in  a  dangerous  state.  In  a  short  time, 
however,  his  illness  began  to  abate,  and  he  rapidly 
recovered- 

During  Mr  Canning's  indisposition,  an  event  of 
a  very  distressing  nature  occun*ed.     On  the  17th 
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February,  Lord  Liverpool  was  seized  witli  an  apo- 
pletic  attack,  wliicli,  thougli  it  did  not  terminate  his 
life,  put  a  period  to  his  ])olitical  existence.  By  thi» 
melancholy  event,  the  Ministry  was  dissolved. 

As  soon  as  Mr  Canning  had  so  far  recovered 
as  to  appear  again  in  Parliament,  he  brought  for- 
ward tlie  propositions  of  Ministers  in  regard  to 
tlie  Corn  Laws,  which  had  been  postponed  on  ac- 
count of  his  indisjjosition  ;  and,  in  a  speech  of  con- 
siderable power,  enlarged  upon  the  modifications 
intended  to  be  introduced. 

•  On  the  6th  of  March,  Mr  Canning  delivered  an 
eloquent  address  on  the  Catholic  question  ;  and,  so 
much  did  he  exert  himself  on  that  occasion,  that 
it  was  follovred  by  a  relapse  of  his  disease,  which 
again  prevented  for  a  time  his  attendance  in  Par-* 
liament.  In  consequence  of  Lord  Liverpool's  se- 
vere illness,  it  became  necessary  to  fill  up  the  of* 
fice  which  had  thus  become  vacant.  His  Majesty 
immediately  raised  Mr  Canning  to  the  Premier- 
ship, and  empowered  him  to  construct  a  Cabinet. 
The  announcement  of  this  in  the  House  of  Com-* 
mons  gave  almost  universal  satisfaction.  A  few 
memberg,  indeed,  either  through  personal  hostility 
to  the  netv  Premier,  or  a  disapprobation  of  his  li- 
beral measures,  felt  dissatisfied  with  the  choice 
which  his  Majesty  had  made  ;  but  throughout  the 
country,  the  intelligence  of  Mr  Canning's  elevation 
to  the  Premiership  was  hailed  with  the  utmost  sa- 
tisfaction. Seven  of  his  colleagues,  unwilling  to 
serve  under  him,  resigned.  The  reason  alleged 
for  this  extraordinary  conduct,  was  the  difference 
which  existed  between  them  and  Mr  Canning, 
in  regard  to  the  Catholic  question.     Finding  that 
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he  was  forsaken  by  his  former  colleagues,  the 
new  Premier,  after  a  somewhat  protracted  nego- 
tiation, formed  an  Administration  composed  of 
the  liberal  portion  of  the  old  Ministry,  and  several 
Opposition  members.  This  coalition  was  visited 
with  the  resentment  of  the  Ex-ministers  and  their 
adherents,  during  the  remaining  pai*t  of  the  Session, 

The  harassing  nature  of  his  present  circum^ 
stances,  and  the  multiplied  cares  and  anxieties  to 
which  he  was  now  exposed,  preyed  upon  his 
mind.  Disease  now  began  to  make  rapid  inroads 
upon  his  constitution,  and  a  sudden  attack  of  in^ 
flammation  of  the  kidneys,  at  length  terminated 
his  existence  on  the  12th  of  August.  He  died  in 
his  57th  year,  at  Chiswick,  the  seat  of  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire,  and  in  the  same  room  where  Mr 
Fox  breathed  his  last.  He  was  interred  on  the 
I6th  of  the  same  month  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

At  his  death  Mr  Canning  had  attained  the  high* 
est  glory  at  which  a  patriot  statesman  can  aspire, 
the  confidence  of  the  King  and  the  esteem  and  ap^ 
probation  of  the  people.  All  eyes  were  turned  to- 
wards the  man  on  whom  depended,  not  the  fate  of 
Britain  alone,  but  of  Europe.  His  political  career 
at  first  might  be  rather  equivocal,  but  in  the  end  it 
was  decidedly  liberal.  The  progress  of  rational  liber** 
ty  was  dear  to  his  heart,  and  in  his  eyes,  latterly, 
the  approbation  of  the  people  was  the  only  test  of 
good  government.  Such  sentiments  pointed  him 
out  as  far  superior  to  the  prejudices  and  illiberal 
opinions  of  some  of  his  associates  ;  and  the  whole  of 
his  political  character  and  conduct  since  he  has  an 
opportunity  of  displaying  it,  entitles  him  to  be  con* 
sidered  as  one  of  the  moat  enlightened  statesmen  tlial 
ever  directed  the  councils  of  tht  British  Cabinet, 
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GREAT  BKITAIN. 

Britain  has  long  stood  pre-eminent  among  the 
European  nations,  by  the  transcendent  glory  of  her 
arms,  the  wisdom  of  her  political  councils,  and  the 
intellectual  character  of  her  people.    Of  late,  how- 
ever,   her  claims  to  superiority  have  become  still 
more  evident,  from  the  interesting  aspect  which 
her  internal  policy  has  assumed.     No  longer  fet- 
tei'ed  by  her  connexion  with  Continental  Courts 
and  Cabinets,  Britain  has  for  some  years  past  pre- 
sented in  the  eyes  of  Europe  and  the  world,  the 
brilliant  spectacle  of  a  government  and  people  ad- 
vancing with  unexampled  rapidity  and  majesty  in 
a  career  of  progressive  improvement.     Listening 
respectfully  to  the  voice  of  enlightened  public  opi- 
nion, the  Government,  by  pursuing  a  liberal  system 
of  policy,  completely  established  itself  in  the  con- 
fidence and  esteem  of  the  country ;  and  though, 
by  the  depression  of  trade  since  1825,  the  popula- 
tion have  suffered  severe  distress,  this  commercial 
crisis  has  only  increased  their  attachment  to  go- 
vernment, by  affording  an  opportunity  of  display- 
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ing  the  benevolence  of  the  Sovereign  and  of  his 
Ministers. 

In  1826,  the  Administration  became  still  more 
popular,  by  the  anxiety  which  they  evinced  to 
relieve  the  distresses  of  the  labouring  classes  by 
the  repeal  of  several  oppressive  taxes.  Nothing 
occurred  in  the  course  of  the  year  to  interest  the 
public  mind,  unless  we  consider  as  such  the  order 
issued  by  the  King  to  summon  a  new  Parliament, 
The  bustle  and  happy  festivity  connected  with 
Elections  now  prevailed  throughout  the  country, 
and  tended  in  some  degree  to  draw  off  the  atten- 
tion of  the  people  from  their  sufferings,  which 
had  so  long  discouraged  and  depressed  them. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  year  the  Session  of  Par- 
liament commenced,  but  nothing  of  importance  in 
regard  to  internal  policy  was  discussed  before  the 
Christmas  recess. 

In  the  beginning  of  1 827,  the  country  was  con- 
siderably affected  by  the  death  of  the  Heir-pre- 
sumptive to  the  Throne,  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Duke  of  York.  The  decided  improvements 
which  the  noble  Duke  had  introduced  into  the 
organization  and  discipline  of  the  anny  ;  the  hero- 
ism and  intrepidity  of  his  conduct  in  the  Cont> 
nental  Wars  ;  above  all,  the  affability  and  conde- 
scension of  his  private  character,  as  they  attracted, 
while  he  lived,  the  love  of  all  ranks  in  the  com- 
munity, rendered  his  death  a  subject  of  general  la- 
mentation throughout  the  empire.  If,  at  one  time, 
the  lustre  of  his  name  was  taraished  by  the  public 
exposure  of  private  errors  ;  these  had  all  been  for- 
got amid  those  innumerable  acts  of  kindness  and 
attention  to  the  interests  of  the  meanest  soldier  in 
the  army?  which;  in  the  exercise  of  his  dutiee  ^s 
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Commandei-in-cliief,  had  gained  him  tlie  proud 
lippcllation  of  the  soldier  &  friend. 

His  lloyal  Highness  was  succeeded  in  the  go- 
Ternment  of  the  army,  l)y  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
whose  long  experience  in  military  aft'airs  seemed 
to  entitle;  him,  ahove  every  other  man  in  the  coun- 
try, to  fill  this  high  and  important  station.  The 
qualities  of  his  mind  were  not,  it  is  true,  like 
those  of  his  predecessor,  calculated  to  win  the 
aft'ection  of  the  soldiers,  but,  what  is  of  more 
importance  to  a  public  functionary,  they  were  a- 
dapted  to  call  forth  respect.  There  was  one 
circumstance,  however,  connected  with  this  ap- 
pointment, which  was  justly  considered  as  liker 
ly  to  affect  his  Grace's  impartiality  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  important  functions, —  his  retaining 
a  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  after  his  appointment  over 
the  army.  It  is  by  no  means  insinuated  that  his 
Grace  has,  in  any  case,  been  actuated  in  the  exer- 
cise of  his  patronage  by  a  motive  so  mean  and 
contemptible  as  party-feeling ;  still  the  remark 
holds  true,  that,  in  filling  such  a  situation  as  that 
of  Commander-in-chief,  it  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  be  free  from  all  temptation  to  be 
swayed  by  political  influence. 

In,  consequence  of  the  lamented  death  of  tJije 
Duke  of  York,  William,  Duke  of  Clarence,  now 
became  heir-presumptive  to  the  Crown.  His  Ma- 
jesty, anxious  that  his  Royal  brother  should  ob- 
tain a  provision  suitable  to  his  new  situation,  sent 
down  a  message  to  the  Commons  to  that  etTect, 
immediately  after  the  House  had  resumed  its  sit- 
tings. In  accordance  with  his  Majesty's  request, 
the  sum  of  12,000/.  additional  to  the  income  of 
his  Royal  Highness  was  grauted.     This  motion, 
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liowevor,  met  with  considerable  opposition  in  both 
Houses,  on  tlie  ground  that  tliere  had  been  no 
precedent  for  such  a  grant  in  the  case  of  the  Duke 
of  York  ;  and  besides,  that,  in  the  depressed  state 
of  the  country,  the  utmost  economy  in  tiie  public 
expenditure  was  necessary. 

The  suffering  condition  of  the  labouring  classes 
in  England  and  Scotland,  but  still  more  in  Ire- 
land, forced  upon  the  attention  of  Parliament,  at 
an  early  period  of  the  Session,  the  important  sub- 
ject of  Emigration.  The  vast  increase  of  the  po- 
pulation of  Ireland,  beyond  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence, led  Government  some  years  ago  to  think  of 
a  remedy  for  so  serious  an  evil.  In  the  Britisli 
possessions,  in  Canada,  the  large  tracts  of  uncui" 
tivated  land,  and  the  great  scarcity  of  labourers, 
seemed  to  hold  out  some  promise  of  relief  to  the  sur- 
plus population  of  this  country.  It  was,  therefore, 
determined  in  1823  to  institute  an  experiment,  with 
the  view  of  ascertaining  the  probable  expense  of 
sending  out  emigrants  to  that  colony.  The  indi- 
viduals selected  for  this  purpose  were  destitute 
Irish  labourers,  to  the  number  of  568  ;  and  so  well 
did  the  experiment  succeed,  that,  with  the  expense 
of  only  22/.  for  each  individual,  these  labourers 
were  soon  transferred  from  a  state  of  absolute  po- 
verty and  wretchedness  to  the  status  and  comfort 
of  independent  landholders.  In  1825,  another 
emigration  took  place  of  2024  persons  from  Ire- 
land to  Canada,  at  the  charge  of  Government ; 
and,  certainly,  this  must  be  considered  as  a  most 
encouraging  example  of  the  mode  in  which  Britain 
may  rid  itself  of  its  surplus  population,  when  it 
is  considered  that  the  produce  of  their  labour  for 
the  first  year  was  valued  at  nearly  one-fourtli  of 
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tl»e  vvliolc  expense  of  their  settlement.  But  how- 
ever  valuable  this  mode  of  relief  may  \ni  in  itself 
ill  re^^ard  to  Ireland,  it  can  never  be  considered  in 
any  other  view  than  as  a  merely  temporary  and 
imperfect  remedy,  for  a  vast  and  fearfully  increas- 
ing evil.  So  long  as  ignorance,  idleness  and  im- 
nioiality  prevail  in  that  unhappy  country,  and  so 
long  as  her  political  grievances  are  unredressed,  and 
her  religious  wrongs  unheard,  all  the  plans  which  le- 
gislators may  devise  for  the  alleviation  of  her  woes, 
will  be  only  ineffective  and  nugatory.  As  a  tem- 
porary measure,  however,  emigration  may  prove 
botij  expedient  and  necessary,  especially  at  a  season 
so  distressing,  as  that  in  which  the  lower  classes  of 
the  tln*ee  kingdoms,  were  reduced  to  a  most  de- 
plorable state  of  misery  and  want.  Such  was  in 
reality  the  condition  of  the  country,  when  the  E- 
migration  Committee,  which  had  been  appointed 
iu  1826,  was  renewed  in  the  following  year. 

The  actual  amount  of  good,  capable  of  being 
effected  at  an  expense  comparatively  inconsider- 
able, appears  to  be  so  great,  that  the  propriety  of 
the  plan  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  even  altlujugh 
the  emigrants  were  established  in  Canada  at  the 
charge  of  Government,  without  the  slightest  ex- 
pectation of  being  repaid.  But  from  the  evidence 
of  a  former  Committee,  it  appears  to  be  probable, 
that  the  emigrants,  by  moclerate  industry,  might 
repay  the  money  expended  on  their  settlement  by 
partial  instalments  in  the  course  of  seven  years. 
In  this  case,  all  objection  to  the  scheme  founded 
on  its  expense  is  fully  obviated,  as  there  can  be 
yery  little  doubt  that  the  outlay  would  in  a  short 
time  be  completely  refunde4. 

Jhe  wages  of  labour  in  this  coijintry  have  been 
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for  some  years  utterly  inadequate  to  the  support 
of  the  labouring  classes,  and  of  late  they  Irnve 
Ueon  still  farther  reduced,  by  the  overflow  of  tlw 
redundant  population  of  Ireland  into  England  and 
Scotland.  The  evils  attendant  on  so  great  an  in- 
flux of  Irish  labourers  into  the  adjacent  countries, 
are  incalculable.  Not  only  do  they  diminish  the 
price  of  labour,  and  thus  destroy  the  comfort  of 
the  peasantry,  but,  by  the  baleful  influence  of  their 
example,  they  bid  fair  to  eradicate  from  the  land 
that  sobriety  and  decency,  which  have  so  long  cha- 
racterized the  lower  orders  both  of  England  and 
Scotland.  On  these  grounds,  the  question  of  E- 
migration  may  be  considered  as  of  the  highest  im- 
poi'tance,  not  only  in  establishing  the  comfort  and 
independence  of  emigrants,  but  in  improving  the 
condition  of  the  poor  throughout  the  empire. 

At  an  early  period  of  the  Session  of  Parliament, 
Mr  Peel  brought  before  the  House  of  Commons 
his  plan  for  consolidating  and  amending  the  Eng- 
lish Criminal  Law.  The  indefatigable  perseve- 
rance, with  which  the  Home  Secretary  pro<:*ee<l- 
ed,  in  simplifying  and  improving  our  commercial 
regulations,  as  well  as  our  civil  and  criminal  code, 
entitle  him  to  the  gratitude  and  esteem  of  his 
country.  So  voluminous,  intricate,  and  unin- 
telligible, had  the  whole  system  of  British  Legis- 
lation become,  that  the  ends  of  statutoiy  enact- 
ments were  completely  defeated ;  and  difficulty 
theiefore,  must  have  been  the  task  of  reforming 
abuses,  so  many  and  so  various  ; — abuses,  l)esides, 
ttot  only  connectexl  with  the  laws  themselv<^,  hut 
with  the  administration  of  them.  The  Courts  of 
Justice  had  become  corrupt ;  the  advantages  of 
the  Jury  system  were  in  a  great  measure  neutral- 
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izp(l ;  iiay,  tho  cn«ls  of  justice  were  in  m.iiiy  cases 
defeated  by  the  litigants  theins(»lve8.  Such  was 
tlK^  state  of  matters,  wlien  Mr  Peel  commenced  liis 
labours  in  the  cause  of  legal  reform  ;  and  now  that 
he  has  given  rise  to  so  many  improvements  in  the 
administration  of  justice  in  the  civil  courts,  his 
exertions  must  be  considered  as  highly  praisewor- 
thy, though  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  he  only  fol- 
lowed in  the  steps  of  Sir  Samuel  llomilly  and  Sir 
James  Mackintosh. 

In  the  Session  of  1827,  the  attention  of  Mr 
Peel  was  directed  to  the  Criminal  law,  particularly 
the  statutes  in  regard  to  larceny,  burglary,  and 
robb(ny.  In  many  instances  loose  and  contradic- 
tory, these  laws  were  rendered  more  definite,  in- 
t(?lligible,  and  consistent.  In  the  law,  as  it  stood 
before  Mr  Peel  introduced  his  improvements,  a  dis- 
tinction was  made  between  grand  and  petty  larceny, 
which  was  judged  unnecessary,  and  therefore  abo- 
lished. If  a  criminal  stole  to  the  value  of  one  shil- 
ling, he  was  indicted  for  petty  larceny;  if  more  than 
that  sum,  for  grand  larceny,  and  punished  accord- 
ingly. Great  inconvenience,  besides,  arose,  from  this 
law,  on  the  gi'ound  that  these  two  species  of  larceny 
must  be  tried  in  different  courts.  If  a  man,  for  ex- 
amj>le,  was  guilty  of  stealing  two  shillings,  which 
came  within  the  range  of  grand  larceny,  he  must  be 
sent  for  trial  to  the  county  town,  with  whatever  ex- 
pense and  delay  such  a  step  might  be  attended.  An- 
other alteration  introduced  was  to  raise  the  sum  (at 
that  time  forty  shillings),  the  stealing  of  the  value 
of  which  constituted  the  distinction  between  capital 
burglary,  and  that  species  of  robbery  not  j)unished 
with  death.  Several  other  improvements  were 
proposed  by  Mr  Peel  to  tJie  House,  all  of  which 
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met  llie  approhation  of  a   large  majority  of  the 
members  present. 

Af  contiected  with  the  reform  introduced  into 
the  law  of  England,  an  attempt  was  made  to  bring 
before'  the  House  a  bill  for  the  purification  of  a 
Couii  of  Law,  which  has  hitherto  equally  defied 
inquu-y  and  reform — the  Court  of  Chancery.  On 
what  grouiuls  the  bill  was  afterwards  withdrawn, 
does  not  appear ;  but  certain  it  is,  thtit  all  the 
bri[:ht  prospects  which  the  very  mention  of  reform 
in  Chancery  had  excited,  were  speedily  obscured. 
In  1826,  a  commission  had  been  appointed  to  in- 
vestigate the  practice  of  that  court,  in  the  view  of 
saving  the  time  and  expense  of  suitors.  The  bill 
brought  in  by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  was  found- 
ed on  the  propositions  of  that  Commission,  with 
some  slight  modifications.  As  it  had  been  long  a 
subject  of  serious  complaint,  that  suits  carried  on 
in  the  Court  of  Chancery  were  intermioable,  the 
Commission  recommended,  that  the  decision  of 
the  Master  in  Chancery  should  be  final  in  cases 
of  exception.  This  measure,  if  adopted,  would 
have  been  highly  injudicious,  for  it  would  have 
been  committing  to  the  decision  of  one  Judge, 
without  the  power  of  appeal,  questions  of  the  great- 
est importance,  and  often  involving  the  fortunes  of 
individuals.  This  suggestion,  therefore,  was  ex- 
cluded from  the  bill,  and  a  clause  substituted 
which  permitted  one  appeal ;  and  the  appellant 
might  choose  the  tribunal,  but  the  decision  of  such 
tribunal,  when  chosen,  must  be  final.  This  plan, 
had  it  been  followed  up,  would  have,  in  a  great 
measure,  prevented  that  arrear  of  unheard  cases, 
which  for  many  years  past  has  been  on  the  in- 
crease.    In  the  bill  now  under  review^  it  was  fur- 
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tlier  proposed,  that  the  exorbitant  fees,  which  the 
Master  in  Cliancery  had  been  accustomed  to  de- 
mand under  the  name  of  copy  money,  should  he 
completely  aboiislied.  This  would  have  been  no 
doubt  a  considerable  relief  to  individuals  canying 
on  suits  in  Chancery.  The  bill,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, includes  some  points,  which,  had  they  been, 
carried  into  practice,  would  have  reformed  the 
Court  of  Chancery  to  a  considerable  extent ;  but 
there  was  one  clause  which  was  calculated  to  neu- 
tralize all  the  good  effects  arising  from  the  bill — 
tliat  which  gave  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  the  power 
of  altering  or  amending  such  orders  as  he  might 
deem  expedient.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  con- 
ceive what  could  have  led  to  the  insertion  of  a 
clause  so  injudicious  and  inconsistent  with  the  o- 
ther  provisions  of  the  bill.  With  all  its  imperfec- 
tions, however,  it  is  to  be  regretted,  that  the  bill 
was  not  carried  beyond  the  first  reading,  and  thus 
some  slight  chance  aft'orded  to  the  public  of  see- 
ing partial  reforms  introduced  into  a  Court,  which 
has  long  retarded,  instead  of  promoting,  the  ends 
of  equity  and  justice. 

The  two  questions  of  paramount  importance,  in 
which  all  ranks  of  the  community  have  for  some 
years  past  taken  a  lively  interest,  were  again  re- 
vived in  the  course  of  this  Session — the  Corn 
Laws  and  the  Catholic  Emancipation  Bills.  Op- 
posing interests  and  opinions  have  long  divided  the 
country  on  these  great  points  ;  and  so  important 
were  they  considered,  that,  in  the  late  elections, 
the  choice  of  the  candidate  was  in  many  cases  re- 
gulated by  his  sentiments  in  regard  to  them. 

The  friends  of  Catholic  Emancipation,  encou* 
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raged  by  the  triumphs  which  they  had  gained  in 
the  House  of  Commons  in  1821  and  1825,  were 
anxious  again  to  bring  forward  the  question  in 
this  new  Parh'ament.  At  an  eai'ly  period  in  the 
Session,  therefore,  a  motion  was  made  by  Sir 
Francis  Burdett,  pledging  the  House  to  consider 
the  disabilities  imposed  on  the  Roman  Catholics 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  with  a  view  to  their 
relief.  Quite  contrary,  however,  to  general  expecta- 
tion, the  motion  was  lost.  This  result,  while  it 
was  welcomed  by  many,  who  had  loaded  the 
tables  of  the  House  with  petitions  against  the 
measure,  excited  the  grief  and  indignation  of 
others,  to  whom  the  cause  of  religious  liberty  was 
dear.  It  was  expected,  that  on  the  announce- 
ment in  Ireland  of  the  failure  of  the  measure, 
some  unhappy  consequences  might  follow ;  but, 
very  fortunately,  the  peace  of  the  country  was  not 
in  the  slightest  degree  disturbed. 

The  unparalleled  extent  of  distress  which,  for 
neai'ly  two  years,  had  prevailed  throughout  the 
manufacturing  districts,  both  of  England  and 
Scotland,  roused  Ministers  to  devise  some  means 
of  relieving  the  poor  from  a  state  bordering  on 
starvation.  In  these  circumstances,  their  atten- 
tion was  directed  to  a  revision  of  the  Corn  Laws. 
Landholders  and  agriculturists,  naturally  afraid, 
from  the  evident  leaning  which  the  Cabinet  had 
of  late  displayed  to  the  principles  of  Free  Trade, 
that  no  protection,  or  at  least  what  they  consider- 
ed inadequate,  would  be  afforded  them,  presented 
petitions  against  any  change  in  these  laws.  Amid 
the  keen  contests  between  the  commercial  and 
agricultural  interests,  to  which  the  proposed  mea- 
sure gave  rise,  all   waited   with  the  most  intense 
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anxiety  for  the  proposition  of  the  Government 
scheme.  At  length,  after  a  short  delay,  from  the 
illness  of  Mr  Canning,  that  able  Minister,  as  the 
organ  of  Government,  presented  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  the  beginning  of  March,  those  pro- 
posals which  had  been  so  long  and  so  ardently 
anticipated.  It  was  fully  expected,  and,  indeed, 
had  been  formally  announced,  that  these  important 
measures  would  at  the  same  time  be  laid  before 
the  House  of  Lords,  by  Lord  Liverpool.  The  re- 
spected Premier,  however,  was  suddenly  seized  with 
a  paralytic  affection,  which,  ever  after,  deprived  the 
country  of  his  enlightened  and  judicious  counsels. 
In  consequence  of  this  unexpected  calamity,  the 
important  question  of  the  Corn  Laws  was  not 
discussed  in  the  House  of  Lords  till  a  later  pe- 
riod of  the  session,  and  under  very  different  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  resolutions  on  this  sulyect,  submitted  to 
ihe  Commons  by  Mr  Canning,  were  evidently 
framed  in  a  spirit  so  moderate,  as  not  to  injure 
materially  the  interests  of  either  of  this  conflicting 
parties.  He  proposed  to  allow  importation,  on 
the  following  scale  of  duties.  When  the  average 
price  of  wheat,  which  was  to  be  taken  weekly, 
was  60s.  per  quarter,  the  import  duty  was  to  be 
20a. ;  and  for  every  shilling  that  the  price  exceed- 
ed 6O9.,  the  duty  was  to  decrease  by  2s.,  until  it 
reached  70s.  or  upwards,  when  the  duty  was  to 
be  Is.  For  each  shilling  that  the  price  fell  below 
60s.,  the  duty  was  to  increase  2s.  per  quarter. 
A  scheme  of  duty,  founded  on  the  same  principle, 
was  proposed  for  barley,  oats,  &c.  the  protecting 
point  of  barley  being  10s.  when  the  piice  was  SOs., 
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iviUi  a  decreasing  rate  of  Is.  6(1.   per  qwarter,  till 
the   price   reached  37s.,  when  the  duty  was  to  be 
Is.,  and  in  proportion  as  the  price  fell,  an  increas- 
ing duty  of  Is.  6d.  for  every  shilling  it  decreased 
in  price  ;  and  tlie  protecting   price  of  oats  being 
22s.  when  the  duty  was  to  be  7s.  per  quarter,  with 
an  increase  or  decrease  of  Is.  per  quarter,  as  tlie 
price  rose  or  fell.     By  these   measures   the  facili- 
ties  for  importation   would  have   no  doubt  been 
greatly  increased.     Thus  wheat  might  be  import- 
ed at  the  duty  of  Is.   in  place  of  12s.  or  17s.  (as 
it  is  at  present),  when  the  price  reached  70s.     By 
the   Government  scheme,   when  wheat   stood  at 
60s.,  importation  might  take  place  at  a  duty  of 
20s.,  which,   considering  the   expense  of  freight, 
&c.,  would   prevent  any   great  importation  ;  but 
.when  it  reached  G5s.,  the  duty  would  be  decreased 
by  10s.,  and  in  this  case  the  ports  would  be,  to  a 
rpnsiderable    extent,    loaded   with   foreign    corn. 
The  measures  proposed  by  Ministers,  appear  in- 
deed to  bo  stamped  with  that  moderation,  and  le- 
gislative  wisdom,  which  have    characterized  the 
councils  of  the    British    Cabinet  for  some   years 
past.     Repeated  attempts  were  made  in  the  Com- 
mittee, to  raise  the  protecting  point  of  wheat  from 
60s.  to  64s.,  but  without  effect.      Some  modifica- 
tions, however,  were  made  by  Ministers,  on  their 
resolutions  in  regard  to  barley  and  oats.     The  pro- 
tecting price  of  barley  was  raised  from  30s.  to  32s., 
and  the  duty  from  10s.  to  12s.  on  its  importation. 
This  duty  was  to  be  diminished  Is.  6d.  for   every 
shilling,  that  the  price  rose,  until  it  reached  40s. 
In  regard  to  oats,  the  scale  was  to  begin  with  248., 
at  a  duty  of  9s.,   diminishing  in  the  same  pro- 
portion of  Is.  6d.  for  every  shilling  that  the  piice 
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increased.  A  nominal  alteration  was  also  pro- 
posed by  Ministers  to  be  made  in  the  prices,  by 
the  substitution  of  the  new  Imperial  measure,  for 
the  old  quarter  of  eight  Winchester  bushels.  Ac- 
cording to  this  new  standard,  the  price  of  wheat 
was  fixed  at  628.  per  quarter,  and  the  duty  at 
20s.  8d.,  the  former  being  2s.,  and  the  latter  8d. 
more  than  per  Winchester  measure.  A  similar 
modification  was  proposed  in  regard  to  the  other 
species  of  grain.  By  this  change  of  standard,  the 
character  of  the  original  bill  was  not  in  the  least 
degree  aflfected. 

That  the  principles  of  Free  Trade  to  which  the 
British  Government  seem  anxious  to  return,  are 
not  in  their  full  force  applicable  to  the  Corn  Ques- 
tion, is  readily  admitted  ;  and  therefore,  as  protec- 
tion is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  home  grower, 
the  great  subject  of  contention  is,  to  what  extent 
such  protection  ought  to  be  awarded.  If  the  pro- 
tecting price  be  established  at  too  high  a  point  in 
the  scale,  importation  is  thereby  prohibited,  and 
the  commercial  and  manufacturing  interests  are 
reduced  to  starvation  ;  whereas,  if  sufficient  pro- 
tection be  not  given,  the  ports  are  loaded  to  ex- 
cess with  foreign  corn,  the  home  grower  is  dis- 
couraged, and  the  landed  interest  is  impoverished. 
The  middle  point,  perhaps,  was  sufficiently  struck 
by  Ministers  in  the  above  mentioned  bill ;  and  had 
it  not  been  afterwards  virtually  rejected  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  by  the  overwhelming  influence 
of  the  landholders,  even  the  agriculturist  would 
have  been  ultimately  benefited  by  the  change.  By 
the  introduction  of  the  proposed  scale  of  duties, 
he  would  have  been  delivered  from  those  sudden 
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fluctuations  in  prices,  which,  if  they  sometimes 
enrich,  as  often  ruin  the  farmer.  A  steady  equa- 
lization of  prices  must  certainly  be  far  more  fa- 
vourable to  the  agriculturist,  than  the  present  sys- 
tem, which,  to  use  the  words  of  Mr  Canning, 
*'  presents  only  a  series  of  alterations  between  a 
ilrought  and  a  deluge. " 

From  the  period  of  the  lamented  political  de- 
mise of  Lord  Liverpool,  the  situation  of  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury,  through  motives  of  delicacy  to 
his  Lordship's  family,  remained  for  some  time  un- 
occupied. It  naturally  became  a  matter  of  great 
anxiety  to  know  on  whom  his  Majesty  would  con- 
fer the  important  office  of  directing  the  councils  of 
the  British  Government.  The  expectations  of  the 
country  rested  on  Mr  Canning  as  the  individual 
who,  besides  enjoying  the  favour  and  confidence 
of  his  Sovereign,  was  best  fitted,  from  his  eminent 
lalents,  to  fill  a  situation  so  important  and  honom-- 
able.  The  opinion  of  all  classes  was  not,  how- 
ever, unanimous  in  liis  favour.  A  large  portion 
of  the  Aristocracy  were  by  no  means  satisfied  with 
the  liberal  spirit  which  Mr  Canning  had  of  late 
introduced  into  the  councils  and  decisions  of  the 
Cabinet ;  and  even  among  his  own  colleagues, 
there  were  some  who,  though  they  suppressed 
their  sentiments,  were  still  secretly  averse  to  that 
enlightened  policy  whicli  had  been  for  some  time 
pursued.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  his  Majesty  had 
raised  Mr  Canning  to  the  head  of  the  Adminis- 
tration, and  authorized  him  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  the  formation  of  a  new  Cabinet,  no  few- 
er than  seven  of  his  late  colleagues,  as  if  with 
one  consent,  resigned.  The  news  of  this  unex- 
pected occinrence,  excited  considerable  surprise  in 
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the  country.  The  public  mind  now  busied  itself 
in  speculation  on  the  probable  motives  which  had 
urged  tlie  resignation  oi'  these  seven  ministers  at 
one  time,  and  vvitliout  the  least  previous  corres- 
pondence. It  was  generally  supposed  that  they 
were  actuated  by  a  personal  dislike  to  the  new 
Premier,  but  considerable  suspicion  existed  in  some 
quarters,  that  tliey  wished  to  place  his  Majesty  in 
such  a  dilemma,  that  he  would  be  compelled  to 
form  an  Administration,  completely  in  unison 
with  their  own  political  sentiments.  But  what- 
ever were  their  motives,  their  sudden  secession 
from  the  ministry,  afforded  the  Sovereign  an  op- 
portunity of  reconstructing  the  Cabinet,  on  prin- 
ciples worthy  of  the  intelligence  and  information 
of  the  age.  Though  his  Majesty  was  unexpected- 
ly forsaken  by  some  of  his  most  experienced  legal 
advisers,  those  men  still  remained  who  had  super- 
intended the  affairs  of  the  nation  in  its  foreign  re- 
lations, in  its  financial  concerns,  and  in  its  domes- 
tic relations  connected  with  finance.  Mr  Canning 
now  perceived  that  all  hope  of  constructing  a 
Cabinet  from  its  former  materials  was  at  an  end, 
and  therefore  he  naturally  looked,  in  his  embar- 
rassment, to  those  men  who,  though  they  were 
nominally  the  opposition,  had  for  some  time  al- 
most uniformly  supported  the  liberal  measures  of 
the  Administration.  The  opposition,  however, 
though  they  expressed  their  willingness  to  support 
the  new  Premier,  treated  at  first  his  proposal,  to 
form  a  coalition,  with  great  coolness  ;  and  the  more 
especially,  as  Catholic  Emancipation  was  forbidden 
by  his  Majesty  from  being  made  a  Cabinet  question. 
As  soon  as  it  became  known  throughout  the 
country  that  the  proposal  had  been  started  of  a 
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coalition  between  Ministers  and  tlie  Opposition 
Party,  and  that  the  proposal  had  met  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Sovereign,  great  interest  was 
taken  by  all  classes  in  the  result  of  a  measure, 
which  promised  to  be  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the 
Empire.  Unwilling  to  surrender  any  important 
principle  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to 
maintain,  the  Opposition  maturely  weighed  the 
consequence  of  the  step  which  they  were  about 
to  take.  At  length,  after  a  long  negociation,  in 
which  the  great  principles  held  by  the  Opposition 
Tvere  expressly  understood  to  be  in  no  degree 
compromised  by  their  taking  office,  the  expected 
coalition  took  place,  and  the  Administration  was 
formed.  For  several  years,  both  parties  had  a- 
greed  in  every  important  question  connected  either 
with  foreign  policy,  or  commercial  regulations  ;  and 
in  these  circumstances,  the  arrangemetit  which  was 
now  effected  was  both  consistent  and  natural. 

The  meeting  of  Parliament  after  the  Easter  re- 
cess presented  a  highly  interesting  scene.  The 
great  majority  of  the  late  Opposition  members, 
were  now  seated  on  the  Ministerial  side  of  the 
Jlouse,  while  a  few  adherents  of  the  Ex-ministers 
occupied  the  Opposition  benches.  The  regular 
business  was  for  some  time"^  suspended,  by  the  ex- 
planations which  the  Ex-ministers  thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  make,  of  their  motives  in  quitting  of- 
fice under  Mr  Canning.  All  of  them,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Lord  Melville,  declared,  that  it  was  ut- 
terly impossible  they  could  act  in  concert  with  and 
under  the  direction  of  a  Minister,  from  whom 
they  differed  on  the  grand  point  of  Catholic  Eman- 
cipation. 

The  business  of  Parliament  waa  still  farther  in- 
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fcerrupted  for  s6me  days  after  their  meeting,  by  the 
attacks  which  the  new  Opposition  in  both  Houses 
made  upon  what  they  considered  an  "  unnatural 
coalitum,"  Their  feeble  attempts  in  tlie  House 
of  Commons  to  frustrate  the  measures  of  Ministers, 
only  exposed  them  to  the  ridicule  and  sarcasm  of 
tlieir  more  talented  opponents.  But  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  the  new  administration  was  threatened 
with  a  determined  and  powerful  opposition.  In 
these  circumstances,  the  Premier  resolved  boldly  to 
pursue  the  same  path,  which  had  already  secured 
him  the  favour  of  his  Sovereign  and  the  confidence 
of  the  people. 

When  the  violence  of  the  opposition  had  in  some 
degree  subsided,  the  highly  important  subject  of 
the  Shipping  Interest  was  brought  before  the  Com- 
mons by  General  Gascoigne.  In  1815,  the  system 
of  the  navigation  laws  was  so  far  improved,  that 
foreign  and  home  vessels  were  admitted  on  ex- 
actly the  same  terms  into  the  ports  of  Britain. 
Anxious  to  get  rid  of  this  system  of  equal  duties, 
the  shipowners  alleged,  that  from  the  comparative 
cheapness  with  which  foreign  vessels  could  be  both 
built  and  navigated,  it  was  impossible  that  British 
vessels  could  compete  with  them ;  and  that,  in 
consequence  of  this  advantage  given  to  foreign  over 
British  vessels,  a  great  depression  in  the  shipping 
liad  taken  place.  This,  liowever,  was  justly  con- 
sidered by  Ministers  as  the  ex-parte  statement  of 
interested  men.  That  the  shipping,  as  well  as  the 
commercial  and  trading  interests,  must  have  suf- 
fered from  the  general  depression  in  the  country, 
cannot  be  denied ;  but  the  slightest  reflection  will 
show,  that  this  must  not  be  attributed  to  the  greater 
influx  of  foreign  ships  into  the  ports.     In   182G, 
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when  the  want  of  employment  in  the  shipping  was 
so  great,  the  amount  of  foreign  shipping  was  ac- 
tually exceeded  by  that  of  the  three  years  which 
followed  1815,  when  the  new  system  commenced. 
And  even  the  tonnage  entered  by  foreign  ships 
into  the  ports  in  1825,  was  considerably  more  than 
in  1826,  when  so  much  distress  was  suffered.  These 
facts  prove,  almost  to  a  demonstration,  that  the 
distresses  of  the  Shipping  Interest  must  be  ascrib- 
ed to  other  causes  than  to  that  liberal  system  of 
policy  which  does  so  much  honour  to  the  British 
Government.  By  the  clear  statement  of  facts  made 
by  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  argu- 
ments of  the  gallant  mover  were  completely  over- 
thrown, and  the  motion  was  accordingly  with- 
drawn. 

The  attention  of  Parliament  was  called,  soon 
after  the  recess,  to  the  important  subject  of  Trade 
with  India.  Since  this  trade  was  partially  thrown 
open,  in  1813,  the  value  of  the  exports  to  India 
has  been  every  year  on  the  increase.  But  there 
still  remain  considerable  restrictions,  tending  espe- 
cially to  favour  the  trade  with  the  West  Indies. 
It  was  chiefly  in  reference  to  these  restrictions, 
that  Mr  Whitmore  brought  forward  his  motion  for 
a  select  committee  to  inquire  into  the  subject. 
From  the  progressive  spirit  of  improvement  which 
the  commercial  regulations  of  Britain  are  evident- 
ly assuming,  the  period  may  be  anticipated  when 
this  matter,  which  is  confidently  intrusted  to  Mi- 
nisters, shall  be  placed  on  a  liberal  footing,  by 
making  the  trading  connection  of  Britain  with  its 
Eastern  colonial  possessions,  free  and  unfettered. 

In  the  beginning  of  June,  the  state  of  the  Fi- 
nances was  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons  by 
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Mr  Canning.  From  tlie  statement  then  made, 
it  appeared,  that  there  was  a  deficiency  in  tlie  in- 
come of  the  present  year,  amounting  to  nearly 
three  millions.  This  deficiency  was  stated  to 
have  arisen,  not  from  the  excess  of  the  expenditure 
over  the  income,  but  from  a  deficiency  in  the  sur- 
plus of  income,  which  the  Government  has  been 
in  the  practice  of  providing  for  the  extinction  of 
debt.  This  surplus  was  formerly  fixed  at  5,500,000/., 
a  sum  which  has  not  been  this  year  fully  realized. 
When  it  is  considered  that,  in  the  course  of  the 
last  five  years,  so  many  taxes  have  been  repealed, 
and  that  the  country  has  of  late  suffered  a  convul- 
sion 80  dreadful,  that  the  very  foundation  of  its 
commercial  prosperity  has  been  shaken,  it  is  cer- 
tainly astonishing  that  the  revenue  is  in  so  flourish- 
ing a  condition.  If,  in  a  year  of  such  unparallel- 
ed distress,  the  public  treasury  has  been  so  well 
supplied,  no  apprehension  can  be  rationally  enter- 
tained about  a  deficiency  comparatively  so  small. 

But  the  question  naturally  recurs,  how  are  three 
millions  to  be  raised  ?  It  must  either  be  ob- 
tained by  additional  taxes,  or  by  borrowing  the 
Bum.  The  former  alternative,  in  the  overburdened 
state  of  the  country,  could  not  be  resorted  to, 
and  therefore  the  Ministers  wisely  determined  to 
have  recourse  to  the  temporary  expedient  of  Ex- 
chequer bills,  which,  in  the  improving  state  of 
commercial  affairs,  will  soon  be  discharged.  It  is 
highly  probable,  that  ere  another  year  elapse,  com- 
merce shall  have  so  far  recovered,  from  the  bale- 
ful effects  of  excessive  speculation  in  1825,  that  it 
shall  exhibit  its  wonted  prosperous  and  healthful 
appearance.      In   these   circumstances,   the    Ex- 
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chequer   Bills  will   be  fully  dischai-ged,   and  the 
treasury  amply  replenished. 

About  this  time  the  Corn  Bill,  wbich  had  pas-  *^ 
sed  the  Commons,  was  introduced  into  the  House 
of  Lords.  From  the  powerful  influence  of  the 
lauded  interest  in  the  Upper  House,  it  had  been 
anticipated  that  the  Bill  would  meet  with  con- 
siderable opposition  in  that  quarter.  But  as  it 
had  been  already  sanctioned  by  the  Ex-ministers, 
while  they  held  their  seats  in  the  Cabinet,  it  was 
not  expected  that  they  would  frustrate  the  mea- 
sure. This,  however,  they  completely  accom- 
plished, not  by  avowedly  opposing  the  principle 
of  the  Bill,  but  by  bringing  forward  an  amendment, 
which  had  a  direct  tendency  to  defeat  the  purpose 
of  Ministers.  By  the  proposed  regulations  (as 
we  have  already  remarked),  corn  could  be  im- 
ported and  sold  in  this  country,  when  the  price 
reached  60s.,  with  a  duty  of  20s.,  the  duty  de- 
creasing by  2s.  for  every  shilling  of  increased 
price.  According  to  this  system,  importation  would 
readily  take  place  when  the  price  reached  65s., 
with  a  duty  of  10s.  But  by  the  amendment  pro- 
posed by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  foreign  corn 
could  not  be  imported  till  the  price  reached  6Gs., 
which  in  fact  amotinted  to  a  full  restriction. 

Conceiving  that  the  amendment  of  the  Lords 
was  fatal  to  the  principle  of  the  bill.  Ministers 
came  to  the  resolution  of  abandoning  the  measure. 
This  certainly  was  the  most  lamentable  defeat  that 
the  judicious  policy  of  an  enlightened  Cabinet 
could  have  experienced. 

Immediately  after  the  suppression  of 'the  Corn 
Bill  in  the  House  of  Lords,  an  attempt  was  made 
in  the  House  of  Commons  to  bring  into  imme- 
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tliate   operation  the   Act  of  1822,  after  repealin<^ 
that    part   of  it  which  rendered  it  dependent  on 
the  Act  of  1815.     This   proposal  was  in  reality 
calling  upon  the   House  to  sanction  the  importa- 
tion of  corn  at  70s.  instead  of  62.s.,   which  they 
had  already  declared  a  sufficiently  high  protecting 
price.     On  this  occasion,  Mr  Canning  proposed 
as  an  amendment,  that  all  tlie  corn  then  in  hond, 
or  which  might  be  imported   for  warehousing  be- 
fore the  1st  of  July  next,  should  be  admitted  for 
home  consumption,  before  and  until  the  1st  of  May 
1828,  on  payment  of  the  same  duties  which  Mi- 
nisters  had   proposed   in  their  former  bill.     This 
measure,  which  passed  both  Houses,  was  well  cal- 
culated to  afford  a  temporary  remedy  for  the  evils 
which   might   ensue  from  the   recent  loss  of  the 
Corn  Bill.     The   amount  of  bonded  corn  in  the 
country,   when   the  proposition  was  made  to   Par- 
liament, amounted  to  560,000  quarters.     But  the 
operation   of  the   measure,  was   also   intended  to 
apply,   to   so   much  of  the   corn  of  Canada,   for 
the  importation   of  which,  orders  had    been    pre- 
viously given,  and  for   the  amount  of  which,  bills 
had  been   drawn,  and  in  progress  to  be  transmit- 
ted to  this  country.     Some  advantage  at  least  may 
accrue    from    a    plan    which,    though   temporary, 
strikingly  displa)  ed  the  anxiety  of  Ministers  to  pro- 
mote the  best  interests  of  tlie   whole   community. 
It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped,  that,  in  the  present  Ses- 
sion of  Parliament,  a  permanent  law  will  be  establish- 
ed, so  framed  as  to  reconcile  the  conflicting  inte- 
rests,  and  to   set   for  ever  at  rest  this  important 
and  much  agitated  question. 

In  the   beginning  of  July,  after  a  Session  of 
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gi'eat  interest,  Parliament  was  prorogued.  The 
only  real  benefit  conferred  upon  the  country  in 
the  course  of  the  Session,  was  the  temporary  Corn 
Bill ;  but  the  enlightened  and  liberal  spirit  which 
prevailed  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  Session,  and  under  the  new  Adminis- 
tration, imparted  to  their  deliberations  a  peculiar 
interest. 

While  the  public  mind  was  still  glowing  with 
exultation,  at  the  ascendency  which  liberality  of  sen- 
timent had  acquired  in  the  formation  of  the  new 
Cabinet,  a  fresh  source  of  perplexity  and  distress 
arose,  from  the  illness  and  death  of  Mr  Canning. 
His  health  had  been  for  some  months  evidently 
declining  ;  and  it  is  not  improbable,  that  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  cares  which  devolved  upon  him,  in 
consequence  of  his  new  appointment,  hastened  that 
fatal  termination  of  his  disorder,  which  involved 
the  country  in  the  deepest  distress. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  the  character  of 
this  popular  statesman,  which  was  so  well  known 
and  so  highly  appreciated.  The  interests  of  na- 
tions appeared  to  his  master-mind  in  their  true 
aspect ;  and,  when  these  were  concerned,  his  coun- 
sels were  directed  by  wisdom  and  humanity.  If 
he  did  not  make  every  effort  in  behalf  of  Greece 
that  might  have  been  expected,  yet,  with  a  resolu- 
tion full  of  energy,  he  openly  recognised  the  Re- 
publics of  South  America,  and  maintained,  in  re- 
gard to  Portugal,  the  cause  of  constitutional  go- 
vernments. The  apparent  prejudices  of  his  early 
days  he  had  learned  of  late  to  disregard  ;  and, 
though  nursed  in  the  very  bosom  of  coiTup- 
tion,  his  political  career,  for  some  years  past,  has 
been  such  as  to  secure  the  confidence  of  the  Kiutr 
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and  the  esteem  of  the  people.  The  origin  of  that 
revolution  which  lias  taken  place  in  the  principles 
and  measures  of  the  British  Government,  is  to  be 
traced  ultimately  to  the  influence  of  public  senti- 
ment ;  but  no  small  share  of  the  merit  is  undoubt- 
edly due  to  Mr  Canning.  His  plans  for  the  be- 
nefit of  liis  country  were  so  clearly  developed,  and 
the  foundation  of  the  nation's  welfare  so  solidly 
and  securely  laid,  that,  if  the  same  line  of  policy 
be  followed,  the  result  will  soon  display  itself  in 
the  rapid  increase  of  the  prosperity,  and  the  fame 
of  Britain. 

The  intelligence  of  Mr  Canning's  death  was  no 
sooner  diffused  through  the  empire,  than  the  most 
intense  anxiety  was  felt  by  all  classes,  in  regard  to 
the  stability  of  that  popular  ministry,  from  whose 
exertions  so  many  bright  anticipations  had  been 
formed.  But  this  alarm  was  considerably  dimi- 
nished, by  the  confidence  which  was  generally 
placed  in  the  choice  of  the  Sovereign.  Nor  were 
the  hopes  of  the  country  disappointed.  His  Ma- 
jesty, on  the  death  of  his  favourite  Minister,  show- 
ed his  anxiety  that  the  Administration  should  be 
conducted,  on  exactly  the  same  principles,  by 
vesting  Lord  Goderich  with  the  office  of  Pre- 
mier. Already  well  known  to  the  public,  from 
the  ability  with  which  he  had  discharged  the 
duties  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ;  the  ap- 
pointment of  his  Lordship,  was  received  through- 
out the  countiy  with  general  satisfaction.  His 
remarkable  public  integrity,  his  enlarged  views 
on  tlie  principles  of  national  policy,  his  esta- 
blished popularity  with  all  classes,  seemed  to 
point  him  out  as  peculiarly  well  qualified  to  pre- 
side in  the  councils  of  the  nation. 
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The  Ministry  under  the  new  Premier,  besides 
including-,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  the  same  in- 
dividuals which  composed  the  Canning  Adminis- 
tration, received  some  valuable  accessions  from  the 
ranks  of  the  Opposition.  The  office  of  Com- 
mander-in-chief, too,  which  had  remained  vacant 
since  the  resignation  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
was  again,  on  the  reconstruction  of  the  Ministry, 
accepted  by  his  Grace.  To  no  man  in  the  coun- 
try, could  the  comtnand  of  the  army  have  been 
with  more  propriety  intrusted ;  and,  as  his  Grace 
no  longer  held  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  all  objection 
to  the  appointment,  on  that  ground,  was  complete- 
ly obviated. 

<  In  a  short  time,  a  slight  misunderstanding  arose 
among  Ministers,  which  appeared  to  indicate  a 
want  of  stability  in  the  Administration,  and  indeed, 
almost  threatened  its  dissolution.  Lord  Godericb, 
without  consulting  his  colleagues,  had  requested 
Mr  Herries  to  accept  the  vacant  office  of  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  ;  and,  on  his  declining  it,  pro- 
cured a  letter  from  his  Majesty,  urging  him  to  accept 
of  it.  The  rest  of  the  Ministers  refused  to  recognise 
the  nomination  of  Mr  Herries  as  valid,  on  the 
ground  that  it  bore  the  appearance  of  an  appoint- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  King,  witliout  the  sanction 
of  his  legal  advisers.  It  was  suspected  besides, 
that  Mr  Herries  was  opposed  to  the  liberal  sys- 
tem of  policy  adopted  by  Mr  Canning.  On  both 
these  grounds,  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  judged 
it  due  to  the  friends  who  had  joined  the  Govern- 
ment along  with  him,  to  lay  the  seals  of  office  at 
his  Majesty's  feet.  The  Sovereign,  however,  de- 
clined to  accept  the  resignation  of  his  Minister, 
his  earnest  desire  that  the  noble  Mar- 
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quis  would  remain  in  office.  Tliis  unpleasant  dis- 
agreement among  tlie  Members  of  the  Cabinet, 
thougli  it  excited  for  a  time  considerable  alarm  in 
the  country,  had  tlie  eft'ect  of  making  the  public 
acquainted  with  the  views  of  the  Sovereign  in  re- 
gard to  the  administration  ;  for,  in  requesting  the 
noble  Marquis  to  resume  the  seals  of  the  Home 
Department,  his  Majesty  gave  him  his  Royal  au- 
thority to  state,  that  his  continuance  in  office,  waa 
an  act  of  duty,  consented  to  al  the  express  desire 
of  the  King  himself,  and  to  prevent  the  dissolution 
of  a  Government,  which  on  public  and  private 
grounds,  his  Majesty  was  anxious  to  preserve. 
Tliese  were  considered  important  expressions,  as 
indicative  of  the  Royal  mind,  and  as  a  pledge  that 
the  principles  on  which  the  Canning  Administra- 
tion had  begun  to  act,  would,  if  persevered  in  by 
their  successors,  meet  with  his  Majesty ^s  constant 
approbation  and  support. 

In  the  close  of  the  year,  a  speedy  dissolution  of 
the  Cabinet  appeared  almost  certain.  The  Pre- 
mier had  already  expressed  a  wish  to  retire  from 
office,  and  it  was  only  by  the  importunity  of  his 
colleagues  that  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  remain. 
Whether  naturally  of  a  weak  constitution,  or  from 
want  of  that  decision  of  character  which  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  in  such  a  situation,  and  especially 
at  such  a  crisis,  Lord  Goderich  seemed  anxious 
to  escape  from  the  harassing  cares  and  perplexi- 
ties of  public  life,  into  the  calm  enjoyment  of  do- 
mestic happiness.  It  was  fully  expected,  there- 
fore, that  he  would  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of 
resigning  his  office ;  and  thus  would  terminate  a 
Ministry,  formed   on  the   most  enlightened  priu- 
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ciples,  and  likely  to  pursue  that  liberal  line  of  po- 
licy, of  which  Mr  Canning  had  given  a  most 
brilliant  example. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  find  in  British  history, 
a  year  more  fruitful  of  interesting  and  important 
changes  in  the  internal  aifairs  of  the  nation,  than 
1827.  The  revolution  which  took  place  in  the 
spirit  and  measures  of  the  Government,  by  the 
elevation  of  Mr  Canning  to  the  Premiership,  ap- 
peared to  open  up  the  brightest  prospects  of  fu- 
ture improvement  for  Britain,  for  Europe,  and 
the  world.  The  political  horizon  may  again  be 
overclouded,  but  there  will  still  shoot  across  the 
darkness,  a  bright  gleam  of  hope  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  Canning  will  not  be  abandoned, — that 
the  impulse  which  has  been  imparted  to  the  pro- 
gress of  society,  will  at  length  eradicate  from  the 
Government  every  trace  of  that  narrow  and  short- 
sighted policy,  which  is  only  worthy  of  the  Court 
of  Ferdinand.  In  the  present  state  of  the  country, 
a  Government  proceeding  on  the  principles  which 
some  years  ago  disgraced  the  British  Cabinet, 
would  not  be  tolerated.  The  voice  of  public 
opinion  must  be  heard,  and  respectfully  attended 
to.  It  would  require  even  the  unprincipled  fear- 
lessness of  a  Londonderry  to  bring  back  the  old 
illiberal  system,  and  again  to. arm  the  Govern- 
ment against  an  enlightened,  a  free,  a  high-minded 
people. 
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FRANCE. 

On  the  accession  of  Charles  X.  to  the  throne,  it 
was  expected,  and  indeed  had  been  promised,  that 
a  more  Hberal  system  of  government  would  be  fol- 
lowed, than  had  hitherto  characterized  the  reign  of 
the  Bourbons.  The  liberty  of  the  press,. was  ac- 
cordingly maintained,  and  several  other  improve- 
ments introduced  ;  but  the  Ministry  was  not  chang- 
ed, and  no  confidence  could  therefore  be  placed 
in  the  sovereign,  while  he  continued  to  be  sur- 
rounded by  advisers,  so  unprincipled  as  were  Vil- 
lele  and  Corbiere.  Even  the  most  violent  Liberals 
appeared  to  expect,  that  the  favourable  presages  of 
the  new  reign  would  be  realized,  and  men  of  all 
parties,  were  disposed  to  a  reconciliation  with  the 
Crown,  at  the  expense  of  the  Ministry. 

In  tliis  divided  state  of  public  opinion,  the  King, 
besides  still  maintaining  his  unpopular  counsellors, 
acted  on  the  same  principles  with  his  late  prede- 
cessor. One  of  the  first  acts  of  his  reign,  was  a 
wanton  invasion  of  Spain,  in  defence  of  a  Mo- 
narch, who  had  betrayed  the  sacred  trust  reposed 
in  him  by  his  people,  and  hatl  therefore  forfeited 
all   title  to  respect  or  confidence.     The  power  of 
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the  Jesuits,  which  had  heen  evidently  increasing  in 
the  latter  days  of  Louis  XVIIL,  was  now  more 
than  ever  encouraged  by  Villele  and  Corbiere.  Re- 
spect was  paid  to  superstitious  ignorance,  to  an  ex- 
tent altogether  incompatible  with  civil  liberty.  In 
proof  of  this,  might  be  adduced,  that  disgraceful 
law  of  sacrilege,  which  passed  the  Chambers  in 
1825,  annexing  the  penalty  of  death  to  offences 
against  the  holy  wafer.  The  vag-ue  and  undefined 
nature  of  this  capital  crime,  must  render  the  law  a 
dangerous  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  priest.  One 
act,  however,  of  the  government,  merits  approba- 
tion from  every  liberal  mind, — the  recognition  of 
the  independence  of  Hayti,  and  also,  though  re- 
luctantly, that  of  the  South  American  States. 

With  such  violence  and  recklessness  did  Villele, 
for  some  time,  pursue  his  unpopular  measures, 
that  the  public  mind  was  in  a  state  approaching  to 
"ebellion.  This  was  peculiarly  the  case,  when,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  past  year,  the  ministerial  pro- 
ject was  published,  for  establishing  the  censorship 
of  the  press.  A  cry  of  alarm  and  indignation  re- 
sounded from  one  end  of  France  to  the  other. 
This  Vandal  Law,  as  it  was  appropriately  termed 
by  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  was  firmly  resisted  by 
all  who  were  capable  of  appreciating  liberty  of 
thought,  the  inalienable  birthright  of  man.  It  was 
considered  by  writers  of  all  political  opinions,  by 
citizens  of  all  classes,  and  by  the  greater  part  of 
the  Journals,  as  a  public  insult  to  an  enlightened 
nation,  an  evident  declaration  of  war  against  intel- 
ligence, and  a  disgraceful  attempt  to  arrest  the  pro- 
gress of  knowledge,  and  cover  the  human  under- 
standing with  a  melancholy  gloom,  allied  to  the 
darkness   of   the    middle  ages.      In  setting  forth 
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swch  a  proposition,  the  will  of  the  Monarch  was 
wholly  reg^ulated  by  that  ajiostolical  faction  which 
placed  itself  between  the  King  and  his  people, 
with  the  view  of  ruling  the  former,  and  rendering 
him  a  servile  instrument  for  the  oppression  of  the 
latter. 

The  French  Academy  of  Sciences,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  was  alarmed  on  the  announce- 
ment of  the  project,  and  agreed  almost  unani- 
mously, to  present  an  address  to  the  King,  stating 
the  inconvenience  and  danger,  which  would  accrue 
to  literature  from  the  measure,  if  it  were  carried 
into  effect.  When  the  address  was  discussed, 
twenty-eight  members  were  present,  of  which  four 
refused  to  vote.  It  is  painful  to  perceive  inscrib- 
ed in  this  small  minority,  the  name  of  Laplace  ; 
who,  amidst  the  brilliant  honours  with  which  grate- 
ful science  has  invested  him,  must  be  considered, 
by  this  closing  act  of  his  valuable  life,  as  having  in 
some  degree  tarnished  the  lustre  of  his  well-earn- 
ed fame.  His  Majesty,  by  the  advice  of  his  coun- 
sellors, refused  to  receive  the  address  which  the 
Academy  had  voted,  and  thus  showed  the  deter- 
mination to  stop  his  ears  against  the  remonstrances 
of  even  the  most  enlightened  of  his  people.  Mi- 
nisters accordingly,  amid  great  opposition,  and  con- 
trary to  the  avowed  opinion  of  the  Dauphin,  car- 
ried their  project  into  execution. 

A  temporary  commotion  was  excited  among  the 
higher  circles  in  Paris  about  this  time,  by  the  re- 
fusal of  the  Austrian  ambassador,  to  address  Mar- 
shal Soult  and  others,  by  the  foreign  titles  with 
which  they  had  been  invested.  A  generous  indig- 
nation was  naturally  felt  at  this  insult  put  upon 
the  Marshals  of  France;  and  althougji  Villele  at- 
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tempted  to  apologise  for  the  ambassador,  it  was 
with  some  difficulty  that  matters  were  amicably 
arranged. 

In  the  beginning  of  April,  a  Royal  Ordonnance 
was  communicated  to  the  Chamber  of  Peel's,  with- 
drawing the  project  of  law  relative  to  the  press. 
This  step  was,  no  doubt,  forced  upon  Ministers 
by  the  extraordinary  revulsion  of  public  senti- 
ment which  took  place  throughout  the  country  on 
the  first  announcement  of  the  measure.  It  was 
not  improbable  besides,  that  an  attempt  to  place 
additional  restrictions  on  the  freedom  of  printing, 
might  have  been  thrown  out,  had  it  come  under 
discussion  in  the  Chamber.  So  strongly  indeed 
had  public  opinion  been  expressed  on  the  subject, 
that  serious  consequences  might  have  followed  the 
passing  of  such  a  measure.  No  sooner,  therefore, 
was  the  project  withdrawn,  than  the  utmost  joy 
■was  manifested,  at  this  popular  triumph  over  the 
Ministers.  When  the  Royal  Ordinance  was  read 
in  the  Chamber,  the  Peers  listened  with  astonish- 
ment and  joy.  The  news  rapidly  spread,  and  that 
evening  an  illumination  took  place  in  several  parts 
of  Paris.  It  was  generally  thought,  that  Ministers 
had  abandoned  their  intention,  in  deference  to  the 
nobility,  and  the  well-known  opinion  of  the  Dau- 
phin. 

Another  circumstance  which  increased  still  more 
the  unpopularity  of  Ministers,  was  the  ordinance 
issued  on  the  29th  April,  for  disbanding  the  Na- 
tional Guard  of  Paris.  These  troops  consisted  of 
the  choice  of  the  citizens,  amounting  to  45,000 
men,  including  5000  cavalry.  One  of  the  regi- 
ments of  the  National  Guard,  on  returning  home 
from  a  review,  happened  to  pass  near  the  residence 
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of  M .  (Ic  Villele,  when  they  stopped,  and  tlie  cries 
of  "  down  with  the  Minister,  "  "  down  with  Vil- 
lele, "  were  lieard  from  the  ranks.  The  Minister, 
enraged  at  this  conduct,  proceeded  immediately  to 
the  Thuilleries,  and  recommended  tlie  instant  dis- 
missal of  the  Guard,  with  wliich  liis  Majesty,  of 
course,  complied.  A  cry  of  indignation  arose 
among  the  people  on  the  publication  of  this  minis- 
terial measure  ;  but  the  Minister  remained  un- 
moved, and  the  honourable  services  of  this  distin- 
guished militia,  both  in  support  of  the  country  and 
the  Throne,  were  completely  forgotten,  amid  the 
indignation  which  their  recent  abuse  of  Villele  had 
excited  in  the  Royal  Mind.  The  step  was  vio- 
lently objected  to  by  the  Duke  de  Doudeauville 
in  the  Council  of  Ministers  which  framed  the  ordi- 
nance ;  but  his  protestation  was  ineffectual,  and 
he  immediately  resigned.  M.  de  Chabrol,  Minis- 
ter of  Marine,  also  tendered  his  resignation  for  the 
same  reason,  but  it  was  not  accepted.  The  decree 
was  certainly  hasty  and  precipitate.  A  body  of 
troops,  composed,  like  the  National  Guard,  of  citi- 
zens, could  not  be  expected  to  divest  themselves 
of  their  zeal  for  the  interests  of  the  state,  and  to 
visit  the  open  expression  of  their  opinion  on  poli- 
tical topics  with  such  summary  punishment,  was 
an  extent  of  severity  worthy  only  of  Villele. 

After  the  stormy  discussions,  to  which  this  ob- 
noxious decree  gave  rise  in  the  two  Chambers,  had 
been  concluded,  a  most  beneficial  change  in  the 
Jury  System  was  proposed.  Several  principles  of 
the  English  law  on  this  subject  were  adopted,  and 
particularly  those  relative  to  the  formation  and 
publication  of  annual  lists,  and  to  the  drawing  by 
lot  of  the  Jurors.      The  English  law,  however,  still 
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differefrom  the  French  in  the  degree  of  confidence 
which  they  respectively  put  in  the  intelligence  and 
good  faith  of  the  public  functionaries.  The  form- 
er leaves  nothing  to  their  discretion  ;  it  descends 
to  the  most  minute  details ;  it  attaches  punish- 
ments to  the  slightest  infraction  of  the  law,  and 
traces,  even  to  the  form,  the  acts  which  it  pre- 
scribes :  the  latter,  on  the  contrary,  lays  down  on- 
ly general  principles,  and  leavT-s  to  the  discretion- 
ary power  of  public  officers,  all  the  details  of  their 
application.  The  law  of  the  2d  of  May  has  not 
corrected  all  the  defects  of  the  former  legislation 
on  this  matter ;  but  it  has  undoubtedly  destroyed 
the  most  glaring.  The  Government,  in  renounc- 
ing its  right  of  nominating  Jurors,  has  rendered 
justice  independent  in  those  affairs  at  least,  on 
which  a  Jury  is  called  to  pronounce  judgment. 

In  England,  the  judgment  by  Jury  is  employed 
i.i  all  causes,  both  civil  and  criminal.  Hence 
a  considerable  number  of  Jurymen  are  requir- 
ed ;  and  by  the  law,  every  man  of  any  inde- 
pendence is  liable  to  be  called  upon  for  this  pur- 
pose. But  in  France,  the  Jury  System  is  never 
resorted  to  in  civil  matters,  and  in  criminal  cases 
it  is  used  only  in  the  most  severe.  The  number 
of  men,  also,  capable  of  oljiciating  as  Jurymen,  is 
very  restricted  when  compared  with  the  mass  of 
the  population.  Such  a  state  of  matters  can  only 
be  accounted  for,  by  reflecting  that  the  institution 
of  Jury  is  of  recent  origin  in  France,  and  the  ge- 
neral intelligence  of  the  public,  is  not  sufficient  to 
give  full  operation  to  the  system.  The  improve- 
ments introduced  into  this  important  part  of  French 
Legislation  in  the  course  of  t}ie  past  year,  will  be 
of  great  benefit  to  the  country,  and  will,  no  doubt, 
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give  rise  to  the  still  more  complete  adoption  of 
this  valuable  part  of  the  English  system  of  legis- 
lation. 

The  budget  having  been  brought  forward  by 
Ministers,  after  considerable  discussion  in  the 
Chamber  of  Peers,  was  at  length  approved,  and 
the  Session  closed  towards  the  middle  of  June. 

As  soon  as  the  Session  of  the  Chambers  had 
terminated,  the  Ministers  procured  a  Royal  Ordi- 
nance, establishing  the  censorship  of  the  press. 
So  strong  had  been  the  opposition  to  the  measure 
when  it  was  formerly  before  the  Chambers,  that 
Ministers  were  obliged  to  abandon  it.  Now,  how- 
ever, the  censorship  was  imposed  without  leaving" 
time  for  the  discussion  of  the  subject  in  the  coun- 
try ;  but  public  indignation  was,  nevertheless,  strong- 
ly excited,  and  discontent  was  openly  expressed  with 
all  the  measures  of  Government.  The  Ministry 
were  alai'med  for  the  public  trunquiliity,  and  fre- 
quent meetings  of  tlie  Council  were  held,  to  de- 
vise means  for  preventing  the  serious  consequences 
to  which  they  well  knew  this  wanton  attack  on 
national  liberty  might  load.  No  disturbances, 
however,  ensued,  and  the  excitation  of  the  popu- 
lar mind  very  soon  subsided. 

In  an  early  part  of  the  summer,  a  rapture  took 
place  between  the  French  and  the  Algerine  go- 
vernments, on  account  of  an  insult  offered  to  the 
person  of  the  French  Consul  by  tiie  Dey.  The 
.  French  government,  on  receiving  intelligence  of 
this  event,  despatched  a  squadron  to  demand  an 
apology  for  the  affront  thus  put  upon  the  French 
King  through  his  representative.  Immediately  on 
the  arrival  of  the  squadron  in  the  port  of  Algiers, 
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the  Admiral  sent  a  note  to  the  Dey,  requiring 
ample  reparation  for  the  insult,  and  that  one  of 
the  Dey's  ministers  should  come  on  board  his 
ship,  and  there,  in  the  name  of  his  master,  and  in 
the  presence  of  the  other  European  consuls,  make 
a  satisfactory  apology.  This  request  was  refused ; 
but  the  Dey  invited  the  Admiral  to  the  palace, 
with  the  view  of  discussing  the  matter  in  dispute ; 
and  it  was  at  the  same  time  stipulated,  that  if  an 
amicable  arrangement  was  not  effected  within 
forty-eight  hours,  hostilities  should  commence 
without  delay.  The  result  of  the  desired  inter- 
view was,  that  the  squadron  blockaded  Algiers, 
and  the  Regency  began  to  take  the  necessary 
steps  in  defence  of  the  town.  Unwilling,  how- 
ever, to  proceed  farther  without  making  every 
possible  effort  to  prevent  a  war,  the  French  Ad- 
miral despatched  a  second  note  to  the  Dey,  urging 
him  to  accede  to  the  proposal  which  had  been 
formerly  made.  The  Dey  remained  inflexible,  and 
openly  insulted  the  bearer  of  the  note.  On  re- 
ceiving this  second  refusal,  the  Admiral  subjected 
the  town  to  a  strict  blockade,  which  is  still  con- 
tinued. 

In  France,  in  the  meantime,  the  Ministry  was 
every  day  becoming  more  unpopular.  All  classes 
viewed  with  indignation  and  disgust  the  restric- 
tions lately  imposed  upon  the  liberty  of  the  press ; 
and  in  no  instance  was  it  more  apparent  than  dur- 
ing the  King's  visit  to  Omer,  where  he  was  em- 
ployed in  reviewing  the  troops.  As  he  passed  a- 
longthe  road,  instead  of  the  usual  "  Vive  le  Roil" 
with  which  the  presence  of  their  monarch  is  hailed, 
the  people  received  him  with  the  utmost  coldness 
and  indifference  ;  thus  displaying  in  a  most  signi- 
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ficant  manner,  the  views  wliich  tliey  entertained 
of  his  conduct  in  retaining,  as  his  advisers,  men 
who  had  lost  all  title  to  their  country's  confidence. 

The  progress  of  intelligence  in  France  has  of 
late  been  so  rapid,  that  the  Ministry,  constituted 
as  it  was,  could  not  be  expected  long  to  retain  its 
influence.  Their  repeated  attempts  to  violate  the 
rights  of  the  people  in  many  instances,  but  espe- 
cially that  of  the  press,  only  called  forth  a  more 
decided  expression  of  the  public  voice  in  reproba- 
tion of  their  measures.  A  society,  consisting  of 
a  hundred  gentlemen  of  talent  and  influence,  was 
formed  at  Paris,  headed  by  M.  Chateaubriand, 
which  published  and  distributed  political  pamphlets 
gratuitously,  thus  eluding  the  ministerial  law. 
The  necessary  consequence  of  such  a  step  was, 
that  the  dissatisfaction  with  the  measures  of  Mi- 
nisters spread  among  the  people  to  an  alarming 
extent.  Even  in  a  quarter  where  independence 
could  scarcely  be  expected,  the  Tribunal  of  Cor- 
rectional Police,  their  designs  were  frustrated,  and 
the  individuals  whom  they  wished  to  punish  were 
openly  acquitted. 

In  the  beginning  of  November,  M.  Villele,  in 
consequence  of  the  illness  of  M.  Corbiere,  was 
appointed  by  a  Royal  Ordinance  Minister  of  the 
Interior.  Though  both  belonging  to  the  Ultra 
party,  these  Ministers  prosecuted  their  plans  in 
different  modes.  M.  de  Villele  governed  by 
finesse  ;  M.  Corbiere  with  unblushing  effrontery. 
The  one  endeavoured  to  apologise  for  his  princi- 
ples, the  other  boldly  avowed  them.  Of  the  two, 
therefore,  Corbiere  was  most  detested  by  the  peo- 
ple. 

A  dissolution  of  the  Chambers  was  now  resolv- 
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ed  upon,  and  an  ordinance  was  accordingly  issued 
to  that  effect.  It  was  tlie  intention  of  ministeis, 
besides  exerting  their  influence  in  the  elections,  to 
secure  a  majority  of  members  favourable  to  their 
measures,  by  the  creation  of  seventy  new  peers. 
The  suppression  of  the  Censorship  on  the  Press, 
however,  which  of  course  followed  the  dissolution 
of  the  Chambers,  was  calculated  to  defeat  the  in- 
fluence of  ministers  over  the  electors.  No  sooner 
therefoie  were  the  Journals  delivered  from  the 
Censorsljip,  to  which  they  had  been  subjected  for 
four  months,  than  they  poured  forth  torrents  of 
abuse  against  ministers,  urging  the  Electoral 
Colleges  to  display  their  independence  by  the  no- 
mination of  liberal  candidates.  These  suggestions 
had  the  desired  effect  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
country.  The  number  of  members  favourable  to 
ministers  was  very  small,  compared  with  those 
who  avowed  themselves  their  opponents.  In  the 
nine  Electoral  Colleges  of  Paris,  not  one  minis- 
terial candidate  was  returned,  and  the  most  turbu- 
lent expressions  of  joy  were  heard  throughout  the 
city,  on  the  announcement  of  the  result  of  the 
elections. 

M.  de  Villele,  perceiving  that  he  was  evidently 
opposed  by  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  country, 
now  resolved  to  resign  his  office.  Had  such  a  re- 
sult of  the  elections  been  anticipated,  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Chambers  would  not  have  been  pro- 
posed ;  but,  as  the  unpopularity  of  the  ministers 
had  now  reached  its  height,  it  became  absolutely 
necessary,  by  the  fonnation  of  a  new  cabinet,  to 
calm  the  irritation  which  prevailed  to  such  an 
alarming  extent,  and  to  prevent  the  serious  con- 
sequences which  might  follow  the  Ultra  measures 
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of  the  existing  administration.  The  voice  of  an 
enlightened  people  had  been  raised,  with  an  energy 
and  decision  which  it  would  have  been  madness  in 
the  monarch  to  have  resisted.  Even  the  noblesse, 
on  which  ministers  in  a  great  measure  depended, 
were  incensed,  both  against  the  Censorship  of  the 
Press,  and  the  proposal  to  elect  a  large  number  of 
new  Peers.  It  was  well  known,  too,  that  the 
Dauphin  was  in  favour  of  a  more  liberal  system  of 
government,  and  a  stricter  adherence  to  the  Con- 
stitutional Charter.  Thus,  by  all  parties,  miriis- 
ters  were  in  a  manner  ejected  from  oflice,  and  the 
King  compelled  to  reconstinict  his  government,  on 
a  principle  different  from  that  by  which  lie  had 
hitherto  been  regulated. 

By  the  dissolution  of  the  Cabinet,  France  has 
been  delivered  from  a  system  of  oppression  and 
illiberal  policy.  Ministers,  by  their  conduct,  had 
sown  the  seeds  of  civil  discord,  which  threatened 
to  involve  the  country  in  another  revolution. 
This  was  the  work  of  ministers ;  they  created  and 
armed  several  hostile  parties,  and  raised  a  factious 
spirit  among  the  people.  What  course  the  new 
ministers  will  pursue,  remains  to  be  seen  ;  but  the 
mode  in  which  the  Cabinet  is  constructed,  seems 
to  presage  the  adoption  of  a  better  line  of  policy. 
Several  liberal  and  enlightened  men  are  united  in 
the  administration,  with  a  few  of  its  former  mem- 
bers ;  and  it  is  expected  that,  in  the  Session  of  the 
Chambers  now  sitting,  various  measures  will  be 
proposed,  calculated  to  promote  the  internal  im- 
provement of  the  country.  One  great  step  has 
been  taken  by  the  King  towards  facilitating  the 
progress  of  knowledge  among  the  people,  by  se- 
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parating  the  diiection  of  education  from  that  of 
ecclesiastical  affairs.  Nothing  has  ever  exercised 
a  more  pernicious  influence  over  the  intellectual 
advancement  of  the  Continental  countries,  than 
the  power  which  the  Jesuits  have  been  permitted 
to  assert  over  education.  It  must  be  certainly 
considered,  therefore,  as  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  France,  that  this  obstacle  to  the  improvement 
of  its  people  has  been  at  length  removed.  If,  in 
defiance  of  this  opposing  power,  intelligence  has 
lieen  rapidly  spreading  over  the  land,  no  rational 
doubt  can  be  entertained,  that  with  the  destruc- 
tion, or  at  least  diminished  influence  of  Jesuitical 
power,  France  will  proceed  with  accelerated  pro- 
gress in  the  path  of  knowledge  and  improve- 
ment. 

In  the  brief  space  allotted  to  this  chapter,  it  will 
be  impossible  to  take  even  a  slight  survey  of 
France  in  its  present  improved  state.  Education, 
manufactures,  the  arts  and  sciences,  are  making  the 
most  astonishing  progress  in  that  interesting  coun- 
try. The  great  work  of  M.  Dupin  recently  pub- 
lished, affords  ample  illustration  of  the  truth  of 
this  remark.  In  point  of  cultivation  and  refinement, 
there  is  a  marked  difference  between  the  north  and 
the  south  of  France.  The  thirteen  millions  of  inha- 
bitants in  the  northern  departments,  send  to  school 
740,846  children ;  while  the  eighteen  millions  of 
the  southern  departments,  send  only  375,931  pu- 
pils. The  natural  consequence  of  such  a  disparity 
is,  that  the  amount  of  the  revenue  received  by  go- 
vernment from  the  northern  parts  of  the  country, 
is,  on  account  of  their  superior  industry  and  activi- 
ty, one  half  greater  than  that  obtained  from  the 
south.     In  whatever  point  of  view  the  two  parts 
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of  France  are  considored,  whether  in  regard  to 
their  agriculture  or  commerce,  in  every  thing  may 
he  perceived,  an  analogous  and  almost  always  a 
proportional  difference.  It  is  also  remarke<l,  that 
those  departments  of  the  south  where  popular  in- 
struction is  most  carefully  attended  to,  are  the 
most  industrious  and  opulent. 

Mechanics  schools  are  spread  througli  the  whole 
kingdom,  under  the  patronage  of  his  ftlajest)'  and 
the  Dauphin.  From  a  central  school  in  Paris, 
teachers  are  sent  to  almost  every  town,  and  a  great 
part  of  the  expense  attendant  on  such  an  extended 
system,  is  defrayed  by  the  Government,  and  by 
liberal  donations  from  the  nobility.  For  the  use 
of  these  institutions,  many  valuable  text  books 
have  been  published,  exhibiting  the  doctrines  and 
facts  of  science  in  a  popular  and  attractive  form. 
M.  Dupin,  whose  indefatigable  exertions  in  the 
cause  of  popular  instruction,  ^entitle  him  to  tlie 
gratitude  of  his  countrymen,  is  eugaged  in  ])ub- 
lishing  for  the  information  of  mechanics,  small  trncta 
illustrative  of  the  most  important  parts  of  his  gn^at 
work  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  and  which, 
from  its  high  price,  is  inaccessible  to  such  indivi- 
duals. 

In  consequence  of  the  exertions  made  in  France 
for  the  instruction  of  the  labouring  classes,  the 
products  of  French  manufacture,  at  the  last  public 
exhibition  in  Paris,  excelled,  both  in  quantity  and 
quality,  those  of  any  former  year.  The  precious 
effects  of  mechanics  schools  are  already  becoming 
visible  in  the  development  of  the  inventive  genius 
of  the  artisans,  and  an  e-vident  improvement  in  the 
whole  appearance  of  the  arts  and  manufactures. 
The  enthusiasm  of  scientific  men  in  France  for  the 
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instruction  of  the  people,  has  affected  the  whole 
spirit  and  tone  of  their  literature.  Manuals,  ahridge- 
ments,  popular  views  of  the  sciences  and  arts,  are 
every  day  issuing  from  the  press,  and  a  zeal  for  the 
enlargement  of  the  boundaries  of  science,  has  in  a 
gTcat  measure  given  way  to  an  anxious  desire  for 
the  wide  diffusion  of  what  is  already  known  among 
all  classes  of  the  people. 

The  progress  of  science  in  France  dming  the 
year,  may  be  best  known  from  the  labours  of  its 
scientific  institutions.  Among  these  the  Royal  In- 
stitute holds  the  first  rank,  which  chiefly  limits  its  ^^ 
inquiries  to  the  physical  sciences.  This  depart- 
ment of  knowledge,  is  alone  entitled  to  any  no- 
tice, as,  with  the  exception  of  the  researches  of  M. 
Massias,  no  accession  has  been  recently  made  to 
the  philosophy  of  mind.  In  Zoology,  the  labori- 
ous researches  of  M.  Geoffroy  St  Hilaii'e,  are  pe- 
culiarly remarkable,  especially  as  illustrating  the 
habits  of  the  Cameleopard  which  were  hitherto  in 
a  great  measure  unknown  to  naturalists  ;  and  the 
peculiarities  of  the  Ornithoryncus,  which  has  ex- 
cited considerable  attention  among  naturalists  in 
Germany.  M.  Bory  de  St  Vincent,  has  thrown 
much  light  upon  the  Oscillaria,  which  he  consi- 
ders as  vegeto-animal  substances.  The  chemical 
researches  of  M.  Serullas  upon  the  compounds  of 
brome,  and  of  M.  BouUay  upon  the  double  iodurets, 
have  enriched  the  interesting  department  of  che- 
mistry. Several  memoirs  were  read  in  the  Insti- 
tute on  the  railways  which  have  been  introduced 
into  France,  and  which  will  probably  be  of  great 
advantage  to  the  country.  Astronomy  has  lost 
much  by  the  death  of  Laplace;  but  Biot,  and  Arago, 
and  Pons,  still  survive,  and  that  sublime  depart- 
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merit  of  human  inquiry  is  the  favourite  subject  of 
their  contemplation. 

The  Geographical  Society  are  prosecuting  their 
inquiries  with  increased  ardour,  and  their  labours 
will  no  doubt  contribute  much  to  the  enlargement 
of  our  knowledge  of  the  different  parts  of  our 
globe.  The  French  are  making  rapid  advances  in 
agriculture,  and  during  last  year,  horticulture  has 
become  a  more  prominent  object  of  inquiry,  a  so- 
ciety for  its  promotion  having  been  formed  in 
Paris. 

The  Fine  Arts  have  been  prosecuted  with  un- 
abated activity  and  success  in  France  during  1S27. 
An  English  Theatre  has  been  opened  in  Paris,  and 
succeeded  to  a  wish  ;  a  circumstance  which  strik- 
ingly indicates  the  rapid  decay  of  that  stupid 
nationality  which  has  prevented  so  lamentably 
tlie  hberal  intercourse  of  nations.  In  the  last  ex- 
hibition of  Paintings,  which  took  place  in  Paris 
not  many  weeks  ago,  there  has  been  a  decided  in- 
crease in  the  number  both  of  paintings  and  statues. 
The  liberal  encouragement  given  to  artists  by  Louis 
XVllI.  has  not  been  withdrawn  by  his  successoi' ; 
and  as  an  abiding  monument  of  the  comparative 
merits  of  the  most  eminent  living  artists  in  France, 
it  has  been  determined  to  employ  them  in  adorn- 
ing a  part  of  the  Louvre  with  paintings,  each  in 
his  own  style.  This  scheme  will  give  an  impulse 
to  the  labours  of  the  artists,  which  cannot  fail  to 
be  most  advantageous  to  the  progress  of  the  Fine 
Arts. 


EUROPE  IN  1827. 
III. 

AUSTRIA. 

A  MORE  complete  and  regularly  systematized  des- 
potism, can  scarcely  be  found  in  Europe,  than  that 
which  now  exists  in  Austria.  It  was  the  wish  of 
the  late  Emperor  Joseph  II.  to  introduce  a  more 
lenient  system  of  administration.  His  intentions 
were  excellent,  but  he  was  not  possessed  of  suffi- 
cient influence  or  energy  to  accomplish  his  designs, 
which  were  unfortunately  frustrated  by  the  supe- 
rior influence  of  the  nobility  and  clergy.  Amid 
such  powerful  opposition,  the  Emperor  was  dis- 
couraged, and  very  few  reforms  were  really  effect- 
ed in  the  course  of  his  short  and  troubled  reign. 
His  successor  Francis  has  uniformly,  since  his  ac- 
cession to  the  throne  in  1792,  shown  an  inveterate 
hostility  to  even  the  most  moderate  improvements. 
The  illiberal  system  of  government,  from  which 
Joseph  was  desirous  of  delivering  his  subjects,  has 
been  restored  in  all  its  severity.  The  Jesuits  a- 
lone  have  not  been  re-established,  but  other  reli- 
gious orders  occupy  their  place. 

Austria  is  composed  of  a  great  variety  of  States, 
of  which  several,  recently  subjected  to  its  authori- 
ty, will  probably  embrace  the  first  favourable  op- 
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portunity  of  throwing  off  the  yoke.  Differing  in 
climate,  in  manners,  in  origin  from  Austria,  sepa- 
rated by  lofty  mountains,  placed  at  immense  dis- 
tances, they  have  neither  the  same  wants  to  satis- 
fy, nor  the  same  interests  to  defend.  Hungary, 
the  Austrian  part  of  Poland,  and  Lombardy,  may 
be  considered  as  in  this  situation.  In  Hungary 
alone,  there  are  two  millions  of  Sclavonians,  who, 
agreeing  in  religious  sentiment  with  the  Russians, 
are  secretly  disposed  to  recognise  the  Czar  as  their 
Sovereign.  The  Poles  of  Galicia,  also,  would 
change  masters  without  repugnance  ;  and  even  the 
Sclavonians  on  the  borders  of  the  Adriatic,  though 
possessing  neither  the  Russian  manners  nor  tastes, 
are  evidently  discontented  with  the  foreign  govern- 
ment, to  whose  tyrannical  power  they  are  reluc- 
tantly compelled  to  submit. 

The  internal  state  of  Austria  is  perhaps  the 
piost  melancholy  spectacle  which  a  true  philanj* 
thropist  could  behold.  To  a  superficial  observer, 
the  undisturbed  tranquillity  which  reigns  through- 
out the  country  might  be  regarded  as  sufficient 
evidence  that  the  people  were  contented  and  hap- 
py ;  but  it  is  the  forced  cheerfulness  and  submis- 
Bion  of  ignorant  and  degraded  slaves.  Who  would 
envy  the  apparent  happiness  of  the  passive  slave, 
whose  vacant  stare  and  unmeaning  laugh  indicate 
a  complete  unconsciousness  of  his  real  situation  ? 
Were  the  slightest  symptom  of  discontent  with  the 
proceedings  of  government  expressed  by  a  single 
individual,  even  in  the  remotest  corner  of  the  em- 
pire, it  would  reach  the  eais  of  the  monarch  with 
the  greatest  possible  speed,  by  means  of  that  sys- 
tem of  espionage  which  hires  its  agents  in  every 
tayern,  and  in  eyery  private  circle.     So  jealous  is 
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Francis  of  Ms  people,  that  every  idle  calumny  has 
a  passport  to  his  presence.  The  agents  of  liie  po- 
lice, by  a  ducat  or  two,  bribe  the  servants  to  be- 
tray their  masters.  Official  spies  are  stationed  in 
every  quarter,  who  correspond  regularly  with  the 
President  of  the  Supreme  Police  at  Vienna,  or 
with  the  Emperor  himself. 

Under  this  absolute  government,  the  people  are 
permitted  to  enjoy  only  as  much  liberty  as  will  en- 
able them  to  raise  a  subsistence,    but  all   attempts 
to  attain  a  state  of  comfortable   independence  are 
carefully  discouraged.      The    government   eagerly 
grasp   at  every  opportunity  of  establishing   more 
firmly  the  authority  of  the  Crown,  on  the   one 
liand,  and  the   entire  subjection  of  the   people  on 
the  other.     No   person  is  permitted  to  leave  tlie 
country  without  obtaining  permission  from  the  po- 
lice, under  penalty  not  only  of  the  loss  of  his  civil 
rights,  but  of  the  confiscation  of  his  property,  pro- 
vided he  has  no  children.     Should  such  an  indivi- 
dual have  no  property,  he  is  liable  to  be  seized  as 
a  criminal ;  and  if  he  return  to  Austria,  he  is  con- 
demned to  hard   labour  for  three  years.     By  an 
edict  of  1820,  the  present   Emperor  has  prohibi- 
ted tlie  police  from  giving  passports  to  the  sons  of 
noblemen,  who  might  wish  to  prosecute  their  stu- 
dies in  a  foreign  country.     The  evident  intention 
of  such  a  decree,  is  to  prevent  the  higher  classes 
from  imbibing  those  liberal   notions  which  are  the 
necessary  consequence  of  an  enlarged  acquaintance 
with  mankind.      Still   farther  to  isolate  the  coun- 
try,  young   German   students,  who   have   always 
been  considered   as  forming   the   majority  of  the 
dreaded  Illuminati,  are  excluded  from  the  Austrian 
States ;  and  foreign  books  and  journals,  aie  sub- 
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mitted  to  a  very  strict   censorship,  and   of   late 
completely  proscribed. 

Prince  Metteniich,  with  whom  originated  the 
Holy  Alliance  is  the  mainspring  of  Austrian 
policy.  This  inflexible  opponent  of  all  modem 
improvement,  fully  accords  in  sentiment  with  his 
lloyal  master,  and  both  pursue  their  course  of  op- 
pression with  a  consistency  worthy  of  a  better 
cause.  The  line  of  policy  which  this  Minister  has 
uniformly  pursued  since  his  appointment  to  office, 
has  rendered  him  the  object  of  unqualified  detesta- 
tion, both  in  and  out  of  Austria.  That  he  is  an 
able  diplomatist  cannot  be  denied,  but  his  eminent 
talents  liave  been  hitherto  prostituted  to  tlie  sup- 
port of  an  odious  despotism.  To  his  unprincipled 
exertions  must  no  doubt  be  attributed  tlie  present 
condition  of  Europe,  and  the  disgraceful  attempts 
which  have  of  late  so  frequently  been  made  in  tlie 
Continental  countries,  to  sacrifice  the  comfort  and 
happiness  of  thousands,  at  the  shrine  of  legitimacy. 
Who  but  Mettemich,  has  been  the  secret  abettor 
of  Turkish  oppression  ?  Had  not  that  crafty  di- 
plomatist attempted  to  defeat  the  designs  of  the 
allies,  the  Sultan  would  have  yielded,  and  Greece 
would  have  now  been  free.  In  regard  to  the  edu- 
cation of  the  people,  the  opinions  of  the  Em- 
peror are  very  illiberal ;  in  proof  of  which,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  adduce  his  own  words, 
wlien  the  professore  were  admitted  into  his  Im- 
perial presence  in  1825.  '•  I  will  have  my 
subjects  learn  all  those  things  that  are  useful  in 
common  life,  and  likely  to  keep  them  attached  to 
our  j)erson  and  their  religion.  I  don't  want  teach- 
ers wlio  fill  the  heads  of  my  students  with   that 
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nonsense    which   turns    the    brains    of   so    many 
youths  in  our  days.  "     All  the  schools  and  colleges 
are  under  the   immediate   superintendence  of  go- 
vernment officers,  who  never  fail  to  report  any  ex- 
pressions uttered  by  the  professors,  whicli  can  be 
construed  as  indicating  even  the  slightest  approach 
to  liberality  of  opinion.     The  certain  consequence 
of  such  an  accusation,  is  the  suspension  of  the  pro- 
fessor from  office,  and  perhaps  imprisonment  for 
years.     Government   supplies   the    text-books  by 
which,  meagre  as  they  are,  the  prelections  of  the 
professor  must  be  closely  regulated.    The  students 
are  prevented  from  enjoying  the  advantages  of  pri- 
vate tuition,  and  to  secure  their  dutiful  submission 
to  the  Cat])olic  church,  they  are  required  to  con- 
fess six  times  every  year.     Such  is  the  system  of 
education  to  whicJi  the  despotic  Francis  limits  his 
Buhjects.     Every  liberal  or  enlightened  sentiment 
is ,  tlius   attempted   to  be   crushed,  as  soon  as  it 
arises  in  the  mind  of  generous  youth  ;  and  by  a 
decree  of  November   last,  the  priests  are  granted 
almost  unlimited  power  over  education  in  all  parts 
of  the   empire.     With  an  education  so  contracted 
and  illiberal,  the  public  offices  are  necessarily  oc- 
cupied by  men  who,  whatever  may  be  their  attach- 
ment to  the  person  of  the  monarch,  are  quite  unfit 
to  discharge   important  duties.     Hence,   it  is  not 
unusual  to  find  men  raised  to  the  most  responsible 
situations  in  the  government,  whose  ignorance  on 
political  subjects  is  inconceivable.     In  this  state 
of  matters,  the  financial  condition  of  Austria  is  be- 
coming every  day  more  perplexing  ;  and  scarcely 
an  individual  can  be  found  in  the  country,  who  is 
capable  of  understanding  and   managing  this  es- 
sential department  of  internal  policy.     But  igno-^ 
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fance  is  not  confined  to  the  holders  of  civil  offices; 
their  military  commanders  are  almost  uniformly 
unacquainted  with  tactics  ;  and  officers  are  pro  - 
moted  hy  seniority,  not  hy  merit. 

Among  the  higher  classes,  especially  the  nobili- 
ty of  Austria,  a  more  enlightened  spirit  prevails 
than  is  to  be  found  in  ordinary  society.  There 
are  several  ducal  families  who,  in  point  of  wealth 
and  influence,  are  almost  on  a  level  with  the  Em- 
peror himself,  and  who,  although  infinitely  inferior 
in  intelligence  to  the  English  aristocracy,  are  re- 
spectable when  compared  with  the  inferior  no- 
bility of  their  own  country.  In  the  middling 
and  lower  classes  of  society,  may  be  perceived 
those  melancholy  traces  of  moral  and  political 
degradation,  which  are  the  offspring  of  a  des- 
potic government.  Accustomed  to  a  wide- 
spread system  of  espionage,  distrust  and  jea- 
lousy, cunning  and  hypocrisy  are  every  where 
prevalent,  even  in  the  bosom  of  private  families. 
By  their  education,  too,  they  are  taught  to  con- 
sider the  will  of  their  Sovereign  as  the  only  stand- 
ard of  moral  rectitude.  Should  such  a  state  of 
matters  continue  some  years  longer,  the  pro- 
spects of  Austria  are  melancholy  in  the  extreme* 
Thirty  millions  of  human  beings  will  descend  to 
the  lowest  degree  in  the  scale  of  civilization,  and 
sink  into  a  state  of  intellectual  and  moral  torpor, 
from  which  ages  will  be  required  to  raise  them. 

The  system  of  legislation  in  Austria,  partakes 
to  a  great  extent,  of  the  defects  of  its  govern- 
ment. In  1782,  Joseph  II.  promulgated  his  fa- 
mous edict  of  toleration,  establishing  the  equal 
liberty  of  all  his  Austrian  subjects,  whatever  was 
their  origin  or  religious  opinions.  The  great 
number  of  Protestants  in  the  country,  has  forced 
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the  governinent  to  grant  them  toleration ;  but  it 
is  only  of  recent  date  that  a  Protestant  Gymna- 
sium and  Faculty  of  Theology  have  been  founded. 
The  young  men  of  that  persuasion,  however,  are 
prevented  from  studying  in  the  Universities  of 
Germany ;  and  their  education  is,  therefore,  li- 
mited to  those  branches  which  are  permitted  to 
be  taught  in  Austria.  A  decree,  passed  in  1808, 
gives  strict  charges  to  the  priests  to  prevent  defec- 
tions from  the  Catholic  faith,  and  recommends 
also  to  appoint  very  able  pastors  to  those  places, 
where  many  Protestants  are  resident. 

Although  the  famous  edict  of  toleration,  already 
referred  to,  still  remains  nominally  in  force  ;  it 
is  in  several  instances  openly  disregarded.  In  il- 
lustration of  this  remark,  it  is  sufficient  to  notice 
the  execution  of  the  law,  as  far  as  regards  the 
Jews.  They  are  only  permitted  to  dwell  in  the 
towns  ;  and  even  there,  they  are  prevented  from 
purchasing  property,  besides  being  prohibited  from 
trading  in  certain  articles,  particularly  gunpowder 
and  saltpetre.  Of  latC)  however,  the  Jews  in 
Austria  have  assumed  a  higher  rank,  both  in  in- 
telligence and  wealth ;  and  the  Government  has 
ordered  the  revision  of  the  laws  which  have 
hitherto  oppressed  them.  In  the  present  state  of 
Austrian  policy,  great  reforms  in  the  existing 
legislation  cannot  be  expected  ;  but,  if  a  part  only 
of  those  unjust  regulations  regarding  the  Jews, 
shall  be  remedied,  it  will  certainly  be  a  gain  to 
humanity. 

By  the  meritorious  exertions  of  the  Emperor 
Joseph  II.,  the  number  of  abbeys  was  consider- 
ably diminished  ;  and  those  which  still  exist,  arc 
under  the    controul    of  the    Government.      The 
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bishops  are  chosen  by  tlie  Emperor;  and  no  hull 
of  the  Pope  can  he  published  without  his  consent. 
Subjected  to  the  Imperial  authority,  the  clergy 
are  not  possessed  of  a  tenth  part  of  the  influence 
which  is  exercised  by  their  order  in  France. 

The  natural  consequence  of  the  system  on 
which  Austria  is  governed,  has  been  to  alienate 
the  affections  of  all  classes,  even  the  nobility, 
from  the  absolute  Francis  and  the  intriguing  INIet- 
ternich.  So  galling,  so  oppressive  is  the  system, 
which  for  some  years  has  been  pursued,  tliat 
the  Emperor  lias  found  it  necessary,  for  tlie  pre- 
servation of  liis  authority,  to  rivet  the  chains 
still  more  closely;  and,  therefore,  he  has  as- 
sumed the  reins  of  Government,  even  in  the  pro- 
vinces, divesting  the  local  magistrates  and  tribu- 
nals of  the  little  power  which  they  possessed,  and 
not  permitting  them  to  dispose  of  a  sum  exceed* 
ing  two  and  a  half  pounds  wSterling.  To  allay 
the  symptoms  of  disaffection  which  this  decree  ex- 
cited, the  Emperor  was  obliged  to  increase  the 
military  force  of  the  provinces. 

It  has  been  the  unvarying  policy  of  Austria,  to 
suppress  the  slightest  desire  for  political  free* 
dom,  by  keeping  the  gi'cat  mass  of  the  people 
in  a  state  of  poverty  and  ignorance.  The  plan 
has  fully  succeeded,  and  the  country  is  now 
incapacitated  to  assert  its  freedom.  The  Hunga- 
rians and  the  Austrian  Poles  may,  and  probably 
will  emancipate  themselves  from  the  sway  of 
Francis  ;  but,  before  the  states  proi)erly  belonging 
to  Austria  will  be  in  a  condition  to  appreciate  the 
blessings  of  independence,  knowledge  must  be 
diffused  among  all  orders  of  the  people,  and  pro* 
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perty  instead  of  being  kept  in  the  hands  of  ji  few 
be  more  equally  distributed.  Such  a  crisis  may 
be  obviated  for  a  time,  but  it  will  certainly  come. 
Though  ignorance,  superstition,  and  despotic  power 
should  combine  their  efforts  to  arrest  the  progress 
of  intelligence  in  Europe,  they  must  be  fniitless 
and  ineffectual.  Such  efforts  have  been  systema- 
tically continued  since  1813,  when  the  Holy  Al- 
liance, that  insane  combination  against  the  pro- 
gress of  the  human  mind,  was  first  projected. 
Metternich  was  the  originator  of  the  scheme,  and 
its  intention  was  properly  expressed  in  a  letter 
from  the  Austrian  Minister  to  Von  Berstett, 
where  he  styles  it  an  attempt  to  suppress  the  spi- 
rit which  speaks  of  the  liberty  and  rights  of  na- 
tions, and  a  perseverance  in  all  the  ancient  forms 
and  arrangements,  wherever  they  still  exist.  The 
principles  of  this  league  against  the  liberties  of 
Europe,  have  already  become  obsolete  in  some  of 
the  more  enlightened  countries,  especially  Great 
Britain  and  France,  but  they  are  still  acted  upon 
in  Austria.  Mental  darkness,  and  political  de- 
gradation, are  there  considered  as  the  only  legiti- 
mate spirit  which  can  actuate  the  people. 

No  encouragement  is  given  to  the  progress  of 
the  arts  and  sciences  under  the  government  of 
Francis  ;  but,  among  the  higher  nobility,  the  fine 
arts  meet  with  ample  encouragement,  and  music 
is  universally  cultivated.  Several  galleries  of  beau- 
tiful paintings  are  to  be  found  in  the  private 
houses  of  Austrian  noblemen  in  Vienna.  The 
foreign  policy  of  Austria  has  been  equally  despi- 
cable with  its  internal  government.  To  say  no- 
thing farther  of  tlie  prominent  part  it  has  taken  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  what  a  me- 
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lancholy  influence  has  it  exercised  over  the  Ger- 
man States  !  I'Jie  efforts  of  Mettemich  to  arrest 
the  progress  of  the  sciences  in  Germany  were 
commenced  in  1819,  when  he  succeeded  in  sub- 
jecting the  Universities  to  the  superintendence  of  a 
kind  of  police  ;  in  limiting  the  representative  insti- 
tutions, and  in  establishing  a  political  inquisition  at 
Mayence.  These  regulations  were  continued  till 
1824,  when  the  Austrian  minister  again  came 
forward  in  the  Diet  of  Frankfort,  and  proposed 
that  a  censorship  of  the  press  should  be  establish- 
ed, that  the  Universities  should  continue  under 
the  surveillance  of  the  police,  and  the  Inquisition 
at  Mayence  should  prosecute  their  inquiries  with 
increased  ardour.  At  the  same  time,  the  repre- 
sentative assemblies  in  all  the  German  States  were 
modified  so  as  to  resemble  those  of  Austria,  where 
all  freedom  of  debate  is  excluded,  and  the  will  of 
the  Emperor,  or  his  minister,  supersedes  all  the 
improvements  which  might  be  proposed.  Now, 
therefore,  the  Diet  of  Frankfort  only  re-echoes  the 
language  of  the  Austrian  despot.  : 

In  Italy,  Austrian  oppression  is  felt  to  a  dread- 
ful extent.  All  the  improvements  which  had  been 
introduced  into  that  country  by  Buonaparte  were, 
after  his  fall,  through  the  influence  of  Austria, 
rooted  out.  Since  the  restoration  of  the  King  of 
Naples,  a  representative  system,  which  was  ex- 
pected to  be  established,  has  not  been  introduced; 
and  the  Jesuits  have  been  restored.  To  whom, 
in  short,  is  Italy  indebted  for  the  state  of  degra- 
dation into  which  it  has  sunk,  but  to  Francis  and 
Metternich  ? 

The  recent  policy  of  Austria  in  regard  to  Tur- 
key, is  of  that  dark  and  doubtful  character  which 
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indicates  a  wish  secretly  to  frustrate  the  designs 
of  the  Allies.  Since  the  battle  of  Navarin,  in- 
deed, Metternich  has  avowedly  expressed  a  wish 
that  the  Sultan  would  adopt  conciliatory  measures  ; 
but  it  appears  scarcely  possible  that  the  Porte 
would  have  adopted  a  line  of  conduct  so  evasive 
and  dilatory,  had  he  not  been  secretly  assured  of 
the  support  of  Austria.  It  is  well  known,  that 
for  some  time  the  representative  of  Francis  at 
Constantinople,  refused  to  join  the  Three  Powers 
in  remonstrating  with  the  Porte  ;  and,  though  the 
letter  addressed  to  him  by  Metternich  might  ap- 
pear to  exculpate  the  Austrian  Court  from  having 
given  any  such  instructions,  yet  the  fact,  that  the 
same  ambassador  who  had  been  ostensibly  blam- 
e<I,  was  in  a  few  weeks  rewarded  with  a  mark  of 
honour,  throws  an  air  of  doubt  over  the  whole 
transaction.  The  Austrian  minister  is  a  perfect 
pattern  of  duplicity  and  cunning ;  and  while  he 
puts  on  the  semblance  of  straightforward  integrity, 
he  makes  use  of  those,  who  are  blind  enough  to 
be  duped  by  him  as  the  tools,  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  detestable  purposes.  By  the  exten- 
sive arrangement  and  *  adroit  management  of  his 
political  intrigues,  he  is  connected  secretly,  but 
not  the  less  intimately,  with  every  country  in 
Europe.  Liberal  ideas  are  his  abhorrence;  and  if, 
in  any  quarter  of  the  Continent,  an  attempt  be 
made  by  even  a  small  faction,  to  root  out  such 
sentiments  and  encourage  passive  obedience,  Met- 
ternich is  its  mainspring  and  secret  supporter.  An 
absolute  monarchy,  a  humbled  nobility,  an  ignor- 
ant people,  are  the  favourite  objects  of  his  con- 
templation ;  and  as  he  has  succeeded  in  procuring 
these  advantages  to  Austria,  he  is  anxious  that 
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tliey  should  be  communicated  to  every  European 
nation.  His  name  lias  been  lons^  indentified  witli 
all  that  is  crafty  and  cunning  in  diplomacy,  and 
with  all  that  is  illiberal  in  sentiment.  Francis 
and  Metternich,  if  their  names  are  ever  mentioned 
in  future  ages,  will  only  be  spoken  of  in  connexion 
with  those  sentiments,  and  that  conduct,  which 
have  rendered  them  odious,  not  only  in  Austria, 
but  over  all  Europe. 
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IV. 


RUSSIA. 


Scarcely  a  century  has  elapsed  since  Russia  began 
to  emerge  from  a  state  of  rudeness,  and  to  take  a 
prominent  place  in  the  policy  of  the  European 
States.  Since  the  days  of  Peter  the  Great,  how- 
ever, no  nation  has  equalled  it,  in  the  rapidity  of 
its  advancement  in  culture  and  civilization  ;  and 
although  situated  at  the  remotest  extremity  of 
Europe,  it  has,  by  the  wise  policy  of  its  Em- 
perors, at  length  become  acquainted  with  the  arts 
and  manufactures,  as  well  as  imitated  the  manners 
of  the  more  polished  countries.  Learned  foreign- 
ers have  been  invited  by  the  Government  to  settle 
in  the  country ;  and  to  such  an  extent  has  the  sys- 
tem been  carried,  that  the  principal  manufactories 
of  every  kind  have  been  committed  to  the  super- 
intendance  of  foreigners,  and  the  professorships  in 
the  universities  have  been  chiefly  occupied  by 
Germans,  who,  until  the  custom  was  abolished  by 
a  decree  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  were  in  the 
habit  of  delivering  their  prelections  in  the  German 
Language.  The  substitution  of  the  Russ,  as  the 
medium  of  imparting  instruction,  must  be  consider- 
ed as  one  great  step  towards  improvement. 
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The  late  Emperor  Alexander,  though  much 
controlled  by  peculiai*  circumstances,  did  every- 
thing in  his  power  towards  improving  the  condi- 
tion of  his  subjects.  As  an  absolute  monai'ch,  it 
might  be  thought  that  his  Imperial  Ukaz  was 
sufficient  to  accomplish  what  he  might  deem  ex* 
pedient ;  but,  though  nominally  absolute,  the  Rus- 
sian Emperor  must  be  regulated  almost  entirely 
by  the  opinion  of  his  most  influential  courtiers,  and 
the  higher  dignitaries  of  the  Church.  No  circum-c 
stance  has  tended  more  to  deceive  foreigners,  in 
regard  to  the  absolute  form  of  the  Russian  Go- 
vernment, than  the  Constitution  of  the  Senate ; 
the  members  of  which  are  nominated  and  paid  by 
the  Emperor,  and  which,  instead  of  being  a  deli- 
berative body,  receives  and  promulgates  the  Impe- 
rial Ukazes  without  the  slightest  alteration.  But 
were  their  decrees  framed  by  the  Emperor,  with- 
out the  consent  and  secret  sanction  of  the  more 
powerful  nobles,  the  consequences  might  be  fatal 
to  himself,  and  disastrous  to  the  country.  Thus 
in  1820,  Alexander  issued  a  Ukaz,  declaring  all 
the  serfs  in  Livonia  free,  the  plan  to  be  carried  in- 
to effect  gradually,  and  to  be  completed  in  1826, 
This  was  intended  by  the  Emperor  as  an  experi- 
ment, for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  what  effect 
such  a  measure  would  liave  upon  the  public  mind 
An  extraordinary  impression  was  almost  instant 
taneously  produced  all  over  the  empire,  and  so  en- 
raged were  the  nobles  against  the  Emperor,  that 
had  he  attempted  to  pursue  his  benevolent  plans, 
he  would  have  shared  the  fate  of  his  predecessor. 
By  this  decree,  however,  the  peasantry  were  led 
to  indulge  notions  of  independence,  which  will 
never  bt^  eradicated. 
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The  reign  of  the  present  Emperor  Nicholas, 
was  ushered  in  with  secret  conspiracies  and  plots 
of  every  kind  ;  but  by  the  prudence  and  firmness 
which  he  has  exhibited,  the  country  is  now  re- 
stored to  a  state  of  tranquilHty.  In  the  present 
degraded  condition  of  the  great  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple, a  general  insurrection  is  impossible.  They 
are  regarded,  as  has  been  well  observed,  "  as  things, 
not  men.  "  Personal  servitude,  though  abolished 
in  some  provinces  at  least  by  tiie  decrees  of  Alex- 
ander, is  still  maintained  by  ignorance  and  custom. 
The  nobility  are  in  possession  of  the  lands  and 
public  employments ;  and  though  some  of  the 
serfs  may,  when  established  in  large  towns,  amass 
wealth,  they  are  still  in  subjection  to  their  former 
lords,  and  obliged  to  pay  them  large  sums  annually, 
styled  Ohrohs,  In  every  district  the  judges  and 
officers  are  appointed  by  the  nobility,  the  only 
privilege  which  remains  to  them  as  a  remnant  of 
their  former  independence.  The  principal  posts 
in  the  army  are  filled  by  the  nobles,  and  their 
rank  is  considered  as  dependent  on  the  extent  of 
their  promotion. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  cities  may  be  viewed  as 
holding  an  intermediate  rank  between  the  nobles 
and  the  peasantry  or  serfs.  They  are  distin- 
guished by  their  beard  and  dress  from  the  no- 
bles, as  well  as  in  their  education  and  man- 
ners. Among  the  merchants  of  large  towns,  dif- 
ferent degrees  are  established,  each  class  en- 
joying peculiar  privileges.  Some  are  permitted 
to  trade  with  foreign  countries,  while  others  aie 
restricted  in  their  commercial  transactions  within 
the  limits  of  the  empire. 

The  strength  and  soul  of  the  empire  is  com- 
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posed  of  Russians,   Cossacks.   PoU^s,  Lithuanians, 
and  colonized  Servians,  all  of  whom  helonj^  to  the 
Sclavonic  race.     These  various  tribes,  amounting 
in  all  to  about  fifty  millions,  united  in  one  mass, 
and  under  the  same  government,  form  a  powerful 
body,  which,  if  not  controlled,  may  prove  the  de- 
sti-uction  of  civilized  Europe.    This  colossal  power, 
constitutes  the  centre  of  that  numerous  race,  which 
touches  at  once  the  White  Sea  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean, the  deserts  of  Siberia,  and  the  fertile  plains 
of  Italy.      Such  an  extent  of  country,   peopled  by 
half-civilized  men,  may  yet,  unless   European  po- 
licy prevent  it,   pour   forth  its  barbarous   liordes, 
and  once  more  extinguish  the  light,  and  destroy 
the  liberty   of  the   Continental  nations.      Amidst 
the  desire  of  conquest,   however,   which  has  been 
always  attributed  to  the  Russian  Emperors,  there 
are   several    circumstances   which    must    tend    to 
counteract  it,   not  the  least  powerful  of  which  is 
the   introduction   of  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  European  States.     The  higher  nobility,  after 
having  accomplished   their  usual  travels  in  France 
and   Germany,   return   to    their    homes,    carrying 
with  them  the  manners  of  a  more  refined  society. 
Several  societies  are  instituted  in  the  large  towns 
for  political  discussion  ;  and   the  public   attention 
has  been  drawn  to  such  subjects  by  the  valuable, 
though  simple  writings  of  Demidoff.      Every  im- 
provement introduced  into  Russia  renders  attempts 
to   subjugate    Europe  the  more   improbable  ;  and 
hence  the  internal  condition  of  that  country  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  to   the  well-being  of  the 
neighbouring  States.  The  arts  and  sciences,  which 
have  been  making  slow   but  certain  progivss  in 
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llussia  since  the  days  of  Peter  the  Great,  are  gra- 
dually introducing  new  tastes,  new  desires,  and 
new  wants.  Industry  and  commerce,  those  con- 
stant enemies  of  war,  are  protected  by  Govern- 
ment ;  for  it  is  from  the  labour  of  the  people  that 
the  modern  Governments  draw  all  their  resources, 
and  the  extension  of  the  relations  of  exchange  and 
traffic,  by  binding  more  closely  the  ties,  which 
connect  llussia  with  the  other  nations,  will  at 
length  render  its  happiness  dependent  on  their 
prosperity. 

From  the  anxious  desire  of  the  late  Emperor  to 
elevate  the  condition  of  his  people,  education  was 
diffused  through  a  great  part  of  the  empire,  by 
means  of  Lancasterian  schools,  instituted  at  the 
expense  of  Government.  Since  the  accession  of 
Nicholas,  these  seminaries  have  not  increased  in 
number;  and  considerable  indifference  has  been 
manifested  as  to  the  state  of  those  which  still  ex- 
ist. It  is  a  somewhat  remarkable  circumstance, 
that,  in  the  present  comparatively  uncivilized  con- 
dition of  Russia,  where  eveiy  effort  might  be  ex- 
pected to  be  made  by  the  Emperor  for  the  in- 
struction of  his  subjects,  he  appears  to  entertain  a 
dread  of  those  sciences  which  lead  to  discussion ; 
and  accordingly  he  has  prohibited,  since  the  be- 
ginning of  last  year,  the  Lectures  on  Philosophy 
from  being  delivered  in  any  of  the  Universities  of 
the  empire.  On  what  grounds  such  a  decree  was 
issued,  we  know  not,  but  it  most  probably  origi- 
nated in  the  offence  which  was  taken  at  some  ex- 
pressions used  in  the  opening  discourse  of  the  Ses- 
sion 1826-27,  delivered  by  Professor  Davuidoff', 
0n  the  possibility  of  philosophy  as  a  science.  This 
discourse,  though  in  consequence  of  some  expres- 
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sions  contained  in  it,  the  autlior  was  dismissed  from 
his  professorship,  has  heen  permitted  to  he  printed 
at  Petershurg,  and  warmly  eulogised  in  several 
periodical  Journals. 

Owing  to  the  general  ignorance  of  the  Russian 
population,  literature  meets  with  little  encou- 
ragement, unless  among  the  higher  classes  of  so- 
ciety ;  and  therefore  authors,  instead  of  heing 
prompted  to  publish  their  works  by  a  desire  of 
gain,  have  been  almost  always  actuated  by  the  de- 
sire of  being  useful  to  their  country.  The  most 
distinguished  authors  have  hitherto  been  of  noble 
rank,  or  belonged  to  the  class  of  official  men  ; 
and,  much  to  the  honour  of  Russia,  literary  fame 
has  generally  opened  the  way  to  political  advance- 
ment. In  the  earlier  periods  of  Russian  litera- 
ture, which  can  scarcely  be  traced  farther  back 
than  the  middle  of  last  century,  authors  by  pro- 
fession were  altogether  unknown  in  the  country  ; 
and  indeed,  until  very  lately,  it  was  impossible  to 
gain  a  subsistence  by  the  prosecution  of  literary 
pursuits,  however  successful. 

Recently,  however,  a  new  class  of  society  has 
arisen  in  Russia,  who,  in  the  prosecution  of  litera- 
ture and  science,  follow  out  an  honourable,  and 
in  some  instances  a  lucrative,  profession,  and  who, 
by  the  respectability  of  their  numbers,  as  well  as 
their  influence  over  the  public  mind,  have  attract- 
ed the  notice  of  Government.  But  while  the 
Emperor  extends  his  countenance  and  protection 
to  literary  men,  he  has  permitted  several  literaiy 
associations  to  exercise  privileges  which  are  by  no 
means  favourable  to  the  progress  of  education  and 
knowledge.  Thus,  by  a  regulation  of  the  Imperial 
Academy  of  Sciences,  passed  on  the  25th  of  July 
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1825,  all  tlie  printers  of  the  Empire  are  pro- 
hibited, under  penalty  of  confiscation,  from  re- 
printing, without  express  authority,  the  books  and 
memoirs  published  by  it.  The  same  prohi!)ition 
is  made  in  a  regulation  of  the  University  of  Dor- 
pat,  dated  4th  June  1820.  These  decrees,  how- 
ever, though  not  forbidden  by  Government,  must 
not  be  considered  as  aifectingthe  rights  of  authors  in 
general,  or  as  carrying  with  them  the  force  of  a  law. 
In  regard  to  the  rights  of  authors  of  dramatic 
works,  intended  for  representation,  they  are  regu- 
lated by  the  ordinance  issued  on  the  I5th  of  May 
1823.  This  Imperial  Ukaz  determines  the  obli- 
gations of  each  artist,  and  of  each  individual  at- 
tached to  the  service  of  the  theatres,  and  fixes  the 
rights  of  the  authors  and  translators  of  dramatic 
works,  as  well  as  the  remuneration  which  shall  be 
granted  them. 

The  present  Emperor  appears,  on  the  whole,  to 
favour  the  attempts  which  ai'e  made  to  impart  in- 
struction to  the  lower  classes  of  society.  Scien- 
tific and  literary  men  receive  considerable  encou- 
ragement, and  historians  and  poets  of  great  emi- 
nence have  recently  produced  works,  of  which 
Russia  may  boast.  In  the  sciences,  the  labours  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Petersburgh 
liave  contributed  some  valuable  memoirs,  espe- 
cially on  physics.  The  Fine  Arts  have  received 
ample  encouragement  from  government.  Agricul- 
ture is  making  rapid  progress  in  some  of  the  pro- 
vinces ;  and  travellers  often  express  considerable 
surprise,  at  finding  the  most  recently  invented  ag- 
ricultural implements  in  common  use,  on  the  estates 
of  some  of  the  wealthier  noblemen. 
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But   wlille    the    internal    improvement    of   tlie 
country  is  atlvancini?  witli  such  rapidity,  the  Em- 
peror has  attained  an  influence  in  the  general  po- 
licy of  Europe,   to  which  the    vast  extent  of  his 
territory  alone  entitles  him.      Tlie  ambitious  de- 
sire of  conquest  which  has   too   frequently  been 
displayed  by  the  monarchs  of  that  immense  em- 
pire, has  naturally  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  o- 
ther  European  powers,   and  led  them  to  devise 
means  for  ])reventing  the  aggrandisement  of  the 
Russian  territory.     On  this  principle,  the  triple 
alliance   in  favour  of  the  Greeks,  was   formed,  of 
which  Russia  formed  a  party.    Had  Nicholas  been 
allowed  to  aid  the  Greeks,  unconnected  with  the  o- 
ther  powers,  Turkey  would  probably  have   been 
overrun  with  hordes  of  Russian  soldiers,  and  some 
pretext  found  for  appending  it  to  the  already  over- 
grown territory  of  the  northern  Autocrat.     Such 
a  termination  of  the  dispute  with  the  Porte  would 
have  been  productive  of  the  most  disastrous  con- 
sequences to  the  whole  of  the  nations  of  Europe  ; 
but  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that,  by  a  firm  adherence  to 
the  treaty,  Great  Britain  and  France  will  check 
the   ambitious   designs   of  the  Russian   Emperor, 
and  at  the  same  time  eifect  the  liberation  of  the 
oppressed  Greeks.     It   was   by  no  means  to  the 
honour  of  Alexander,  that  he  took  an  active  part 
in  the  plans  and  proceedings  of  the  Holy  Alliance. 
Now,    however,    by  his   death,   the   spell   which 
bound  the  unhallowed  compact  together  is  broken, 
and  a  more  liberal  spirit  is  rapidly  spreading  over 
the    continental   nations — a    spirit   which   all  the 
despots  in  Europe  will  be  unable  to  eradicate. 
The  war,  which  has  for  some  time  been  carried 
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on  between  Russia  and  Persia,  is  at  length  termi- 
nated, and  the  former  country  lias  gained  an  ac- 
cession to  its  territory.  The  vicinity  of  the  Bri- 
tisli  possessions  in  India,  to  tlie  scene  of  conflict, 
gave  to  the  war  a  pecuhar  interest,  but  the  alarm 
which  it  excite<l  has  passed  away,  and  peace  is  at 
length  restored.  It  is  much  for  the  interest  of 
Russia,  that  she  preserve  a  friendly  connection 
witli  Britain,  from  the  advantage  derived  by  her 
commerce.  But,  amid  the  various  changes  in  the 
political  affairs  of  Europe,  the  colossal  power  of 
tlie  North  must  be  strictly  watched,  and  every  at- 
tempt to  enlarge  her  territory,  at  the  expense  of 
any  other  country,  carefully  frustrated  by  a  judi- 
cious policy.  It  is  only  by  tliese  means,  that  the 
danger  arising  from  a  country  of  such  overwlielm- 
ing  magnitude,  will  be  obviated,  and  the  peace 
and  prosperity  of  the  European  States  secured. 
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SPAIN. 

That  picture  of  melanclioly  wretchedness,  of  in- 
tellectual and  moral  degradation,  which  everywhere 
meets  tlie  eye  of  the  traveller  in  the  Peninsula, 
has  heen  almost  uniformly  becoming  more  shock- 
ing since  the  accession  of  the  Bourbons  to  the 
crown  of  Spain  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. Under  Charles  II,  the  last  of  the  Austrian 
dynasty,  the  effects  of  a  despotic  government  were 
striking  :  but  in  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  VII.,  they 
are  palpable  in  every  town  and  in  every  village  of 
Spain.  That  unhappy  country,  exposed  to  the 
baneful  influence^of  Monks  and  Camarillas,  has  at 
length  sunk  into  a  mere  cipher  in  European  po- 
licy. Once  and  again  has  Ferdinand  vowed  to 
his  people  that  the  government  would  be  place<l 
on  a  more  liberal  footing;  but  equally  regardless 
of  his  hoitour  as  a  man,  and  his  duty  as  a  mo- 
narch, he  fearlessly  tramples  on  his  most  solemn 
promises,  and  his  most  sacred  obligations.  Instead 
of  regarding  the  welfare  of  the  people,  as  the  foun- 
dation of  all  political  institutions,  he  recently  de- 
clared, that  whatever  were  the  wishes  of  the  peo- 
ple, "  he  would  never  depart  from  that  absolute 
power  with  which  heaven  had  invested  him. " 
This  determination,  however,  cannot  long  be  re- 
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tained.  Tlie  peace  of  Europe,  the  state  of  de- 
gradation into  which  Spain  has  heen  sunk,  de- 
mand the  speedy  abolition  of  these  two  great  so- 
cial deformities,  Despotisin  and  Priestcraft.  Un- 
der the  influence  of  these  scourges,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Peninsula  have  degenerated  into  an  igno- 
rant, weak,  superstitious  race  ;  and  never  will 
Spain  regain  jjer  rank  among  the  nations,  until  the 
absurd  despotism  of  Ferdinand  and  the  Monks 
shall  be  completely  destroyed. 

No  better  symptom  of  the  precarious  condition 
of  Ferdinand's  government  could  be  adduced,  than 
the  fact,  that  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  preserve 
the  peace  of  the  country,  to  call  in  foreign  aid. 
By  this  system  of  force,  the  flame  of  liberty  is  for 
a  time  suppressed,  but  not  extinguished  ;  and  in 
all  probability,  the  time  is  not  far  distant,  when  it 
will  again  burst  forth  with  terrific  violence,  sweep- 
ing before  it  the  whole  host  of  Jesuits,  and  Apos- 
tolicals,  and  Court  retainers,  and  regenerated  Spain 
shall  emerge  from  the  ruins  of  her  political  and 
superstitious  despotism,  to  raise  the  character  of 
her  people,  and  exhibit  to  the  world  a  noble  in- 
stance of  the  beneficial  effects  of  liberal  institu- 
tions. Even  the  military  occupation  of  Spain  by 
the  French,  has  not  been  suflficient  to  prevent  the 
occasional  display  of  the  spirit  of  independence 
among  the  people.  This  has  been  attributed  by 
Ferdinand,  with  some  degree  of  justice,  to  the 
proximity  of  his  territories  to  the  constitutional 
government  of  Portugal.  There  is  indeed  a  so- 
cial incompatibility  between  these  two  countries, 
which,  considering  their  relative  position,  cannot 
long  subsist.  The  Spanish  monarch,  therefore, 
aware  of  the  influence  which  a  liberal  goveniment 
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in  their  immediate  neighbourhood  miglit  have  up- 
on his  people,  exerted  himself  for  eome  time  se- 
cretly to  undermine  the  Portui»ueso  constitution. 
His  ])lans,  liowever,  have  been  happily  frustrated 
by  the  prompt  and  decided  remonstrance  of  the 
British  and  French  Governments.' 

The  attempts  of  the  Spaniards  to  assist  and  en- 
courage the  Portuguese  rebels,  were  incessant  in 
the  earlier  part  of  1827.  Supplies  of  arms  were 
secretly  afforded  by  the  Spanish  authorities,  and  a 
safe  asylum  on  the  frontier  in  case  of  a  defeat.  In 
vain  did  the  Portuguese  Cortes  complain  of  this 
conduct,  as  being  an  infringement  of  the  law  of  na- 
tions. Ferdinand  refused  to  listen  to  the  com- 
plaints of  a  government  which  he  did  not  recog- 
nise. At  length,  however,  he  was  compelled,  by 
the  interference  of  the  French  and  English  Courts, 
to  adopt  measures  for  the  discouragement  of  the 
Portuguese  rebels,  by  sending  a  body  of  troops  to 
the  frontier,  with  express  orders  to  disarm  and  dis- 
perse those  of  the  Royalists  who  sought  a  refuge 
within  the  Spanish  territories.  No  sooner  had  the 
corps  reached  their  destined  posts,  than  a  spirit  of 
disaffection  began  to  appear  ;  and  it  was  not  un- 
til decided  steps  were  taken  by  the  Spanish  go- 
vernment, that  good  order  was  restored  in  the 
army. 

Since  the  period  of  the  restoration  in  1823,  the 
Spaniards  have  been  prevented  by  the  presence  of 
the  French  soldiers  from  any  open  display  of  that 
secret  dissatisfaction  which  is  generally  felt  with 
F'erdinand's  government.  In  various  provinces, 
however,  and  particularly  Catalonia,  symptoms  of 
tnrbulence  have  occasionally  appeared,  threaten- 
ing tliat  province  with  all  the  horrors  of  a  civil 
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war.  In  the  montlis  of  August  and  September 
1825,  an  insurrection  burst  forth  in  that  quarter 
with  considerable  violence.  The  insurgents  at- 
tempted to  gain  possession  of  the  fortress  of  Tor- 
tosa  on  the  Ebro ;  but  their  efforts  were  defeated, 
and  they  were  soon  after  dispersed.  By  a  curious 
coincidence,  their  attempts  were  renewed  on  Tor- 
tosa,  but  without  success,  in  the  same  montlis  of 
182G. 

Last  year  the  plans  of  the  insurgents  were 
more  matured.  Under  the  chiefs,  Llobet  and 
Trillas,  a  third  attempt  was  made  to  get  posses- 
sion of  Tortosa.  It  was  intended  to  massacre  the 
constituted  authorities  and  principal  persons  in  the 
city,  and  to  make  themselves  masters  of  the  port. 
The  insurgent  chiefs  roused  the  Royalists,  by  fool- 
ishly attempting  to  persuade  them  that  the  King 
did  not  enjoy  the  necessary  degree  of  liberty. 
A  circular  was  immediately  issued  by  the  Royal 
Audiencia  of  the  province,  contradicting  the  ab- 
surd assertion,  and  stating  that  the  King  was  in 
the  full  exercise  of  his  authority.  But,  notwith- 
standing the  assurances  contained  in  this  circular, 
the  rebel  army  increaseTl  to  the  number  of  7000 
men.  Prompted  by  the  monks  and  apostolicals, 
the  insurrection  became  every  day  more  alarming, 
])Oth  from  its  extent  and  importance.  In  regard 
to  the  views  of  the  Insurgents,  it  is  sufhcient  to 
mention,  that  they  considered  the  absolute  go- 
vernment of  Ferdinand  as  too  much  inclined  to 
liberality,  and  their  chief  desire  was  to  see  the 
Inquisition  restored,  and  all  who  had  filled  office 
under  the  Cortes  banished. 

The  grand    insurrectionary  movement,  it  was 
arranged,   should  take  place  in  the  beginning  of 
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April.  At  that  time,  aGcordiiif^ly,  several  insur- 
gent cliiofs  appeared  at  the  head  of  armed  hands, 
and  puhlished  proclamations,  in  which  they  as- 
serted that  the  throne  was  in  danger,  and  that 
the  country  was  governed  hy  secret  associations. 
Prompt  measures  were  taken  to  quell  the  insur- 
gents, and,  in  a  short  time,  they  were  completely 
dispersed. 

As  soon  as  the  news  of  the  insurrection  reach- 
ed Madrid,  considerable  alarm  was  excited  among 
the  Liberal  party,  but  the  Apostolicals  secretly 
rejoiced,  in  the  thought  that  they  would  soon  be 
able  to  extinguish  the  last  spark  of  liberality  in 
the  country.  Ferdinand,  anxious  to  restore  tran- 
quillity, applied,  but  without  success,  to  the  French 
officers  in  command  at  Barcelona  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood, to  take  measures  for  the  protection  of 
his  subjects.  Government  troops  were  sent  against 
the  rebels,  and  defeated  them  in  several  places, 
capturing  the  principal  chiefs,  some  of  whom  were 
shot.  On  the  30th  April  his  Majesty  issued  a 
decree,  granting  pardon  to  those  who  should  lay 
down  their  arms,  and  retire  to  their  houses. 

The  insurrection,  thus  temporarily  suppressed, 
re-appeared  in  July,  chiefly  in  the  districts  of 
Manresa,  Vich  and  Gerona.  In  this  movement, 
Jeps  del  Estangs,  who  had  been  lately  pardoned, 
was  the  principal  leader,  assuming  to  himself  the 
title  of  Commandant-General  of  the  Royalist  Di- 
visions. Under  pretence  of  religion  and  an  abso- 
lute King,  this  General  drew  around  his  standard 
great  multitudes  in  every  district  through  which 
he  passed.  Every  day  matters  assumed  a  more 
critical  and  threatening  aspect.  In  the  course  of  a 
few  weeks,  the  whole  province,  with  the  excep- 
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tion  of  Barcelona  and  several  other  armed  fortres- 
ses, was  in  the  hands  of  the  insurgents ;  and  even 
the  troops  sent  against  them,  in  several  instances, 
declared  in  their  favour. 

Ferdinand,  determined  no  longer  to  permit  his 
name  to  be  abused  for  the  purposes  of  revolt, 
published,  in  the  beginning  of  September,  an  order 
to  increase  the  number  of  the  troops  in  tlie  garri- 
sons of  Catalonia.  At  the  same  time,  he  autho- 
rized the  Governor  of  that  province  to  grant  an 
amnesty  to  all  the  rebels  who  should  lay  down 
their  arms  without  delay,  except  the  chiefs  ;  but 
those  who  should  refuse  to  surrender  within  the 
time  appointed  by  the  General,  should  be  shot 
without  mercy. 

It  had  been  industriously  circulated  by  the  in- 
surgents, that  they  were  secretly  favoured  by  the 
King.  In  contradiction  to  this  report,  therefore, 
the  Governor  published  the  instructions  which 
he  had  received  from  his  Majesty,  to  pursue  the 
rebels,  and  put  them  to  instant  death.  The  in- 
surgents boldly  proceeded  in  their  operations,  un- 
awed  by  the  proclamation  of  the  Governor,  and 
confident  of  ultimate  success.  They  issued  on  the 
8th  a  manifesto,  repeating  their  determination  to 
free  Ferdinand  from  the  ill-advisers  by  whom  he 
was  surrounded,  and  who  prevented  him  from 
knowing  the  real  wishes  of  his  subjects.  That 
they  might  conduct  their  plans  with  greater  efJ'ect, 
they  appointed  a  junta  of  Government,  consisting 
of  the  principal  leaders,  with  full  power  to  direct 
the  army  in  every  place  where  the  insurrection 
prevailed. 

The   Spanish   Government  was  now   seriously 
alarmed  for  the  consequences  of  the  insurrection 
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in  Catalonia.  Various  measures  were  proposed 
for  the  restoration  of  peace  ;  but  it  was  at  lengtli 
resolved,  that  Ferdinand  should  set  out  in  person 
for  that  province,  to  convince  the  insurgents  that 
he  was  under  no  controul,  but  in  the  free  and  un- 
fettered exercise  of  his  supreme  authority.  This 
step  was  perhaps  the  best  that,  in  these  circum- 
stances, Ferdinand  could  have  adopted.  It  is  asto- 
nishing what  an  influence  the  presence  of  a  mo- 
narch, weak  and  pusillanimous  though  he  may  be, 
exerts  over  the  popular  mind.  Divested  of  regal 
pomp  and  pageantry,  Ferdinand  is  the  last  man  in 
Spain,  who,  by  liis  presence  alone,  could  awe  a 
mob  into  submission  ;  but  his  station  might  suc- 
ceed in  effecting  what  neither  the  influence  of  his 
person  nor  of  his  character  ever  could  accom- 
plish. 

In  the  mean  time,  tlie  rebels  were  advancing 
without  any  opposition.  After  having  received 
8000  dollars  from  the  inhabitants  of  Vendral,  they 
entered  Ileus  on  the  9th  September  with  a  force 
of  2000  men,  and  immediately  levied  contribu- 
tions. Emboldened  by  success,  they  issued  a  ma- 
nifesto, declaring  that  Ferdinand  had  forfeited  the 
Crown,  and  proclaiming  Don  Carlos  King.  The 
Spanish  Government  now  determined  to  make  eve- 
ry exertion  for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion. 
Count  D'Espagne  was  appointed  Commander-in- 
chief  of  all  the  troops  employed  against  the  re- 
bels. The  army  of  the  Tagus  was  ordered  to 
march  towards  Catalonia  under  General  Sarsfield. 
The  rebels  took  possession  of  Vich,  which  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  King's  troops.  In  several  other 
engagements,   also,   they   had   proved    victorious. 
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The  Junta  at  Manresa  published  a  new  proclama- 
tion, stating-  that  it  was  tlieir  wish  to  restore  tran- 
quillity, and  that  the  insurgents  would  lay  down 
their  arms  the  moment  a  sufficient  security  was 
given  them  by  the  King  for  the  fulfilment  of  his 
good  intentions. 

Immediately  on  his  arrival  in  Catalonia,  Ferdi- 
nand renewed  his  decree  of  amnesty  to  all  who 
would  lay  down  tlieir  arms  within  twenty-four 
hours,  and  offered  to  accede  in  all  reasonable  re- 
spects to  tlie  demands  of  the  rebels.  His  entry 
into  Tarragona  was  hailed  with  enthusiasm  by  all 
classes  of  the  inhabitants.  It  had  been  the  object 
of  the  insurgents,  in  taking  up  arms,  to  have  the 
monarchy  established  on  tlie  same  footing  as  be- 
fore the  revolution.  No  sooner,  therefore,  did 
Ferdinand  appear  in  the  midst  of  them,  than  they 
received  him  with  applause,  imagining  that  he 
would  never  punish  men  who  had  risen,  not  against 
him,  but  in  his  favour.  The  proclamation  of  par- 
don, issued  by  the  King,  produced  a  good  effect, 
and  the  more  readily,  as  the  rebels  were  expelled 
from  Reus.  As  soon  as  it  was  known  at  Puycerda, 
the  new  head-quarters  of  the  rebels,  the  town  was 
instantly  evacuated,  and  the  insurgents  proceeded 
towards  Vich,  the  governor  of  v/hich,  on  receiving 
the  same  decree,  retreated  towards  Manresa.  This 
latter  town  determined  to  hold  out  to  the  last. 

The  influence  of  Ferdinand's  presence,  and  of 
the  proclamation  of  the  amnesty,  were  soon  per- 
ceived in  the  surrender  of  the  great  majority  of 
the  rebels.  Some,  however,  of  the  chiefs  fled  to 
the  mountains,  and  refused  to  yield  obedience  to 
the  Royal  authority.  Ferdinand  issued  orders  for 
the  preparation  of  a  correct  list  of  all  the  insur- 
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gents  who  sun-endered — a  step  with  whicli  many 
were  so  displeased,  tliat  they  repented  of  their  sub- 
mission. 

All  the  exertions  of  the  monarch,  however,  to 
put  an  end  to  the  insurrection,  proved  unavailing. 
Tlie  rebel  troops  were  still  of  sutHcient  strength  to 
defeat  the  forces  of  General  Monet,  and  compel 
them  to  retire  and  march  on  Manresa.  The  Count 
d'Espagne,  too,  on  Ids  return  to  Vich,  was  attack- 
ed by  a  body  of  insurgents  in  ambuscade,  who 
maintained  their  ground  for  some  time  with  great 
vigour,  but  were  at  length  dispersed.  With  tlie 
view  of  terminating  the  rebellion  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, by  preventing  any  great  accession  to  their 
strength,  proclamations  were  issued  by  the  Cap- 
tain-general of  Ca:alonia  to  disarm  the  whole  po- 
pulation. The  rebel  chief,  Ballester,  having  been 
arrested,  was  executed  at  Tarragona. 

It  was  absolutely  necessary,  that  Ferdinand 
should  adopt  severe  measures  for  the  suppression 
of  the  rebellion,  as  the  French  government  had  re- 
solved to  withdraw  their  troops  from  the  country* 
Towards  the  middle  of  November  accordingly, 
all  the  French  troops  stationed  at  Barcelona, 
quitted  that  place,  on  their  return  to  France.  But 
this  appears  to  have  been  an  insulated  measure, 
quite  unconnected  with  the  general  abandonment 
of  the  Peninsula  by  the  French  army.  To  pre- 
serve the  peace  of  Catalonia,  Ferdinand  resolved 
to  remain  for  some  months  in  Barcelona.  To- 
wards the  end  of  the  year,  however,  the  insurrec- 
tion again  burst  forth,  headed  by  Jeps  del  Es- 
tangs,  and  bands  of  insurgents  appeared  in  Valencia. 
Tliey  were  attacked  by  the  troops  from  Tortosa, 
vvliich   had    recrossed  the  Ebro  for  that  purpose ; 
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but  tlie  rebel  army  was  so  numerous,  tlmt  it  kept 
its  ground  with  surprising  vigour.  It  will  be  very- 
difficult,  in  the  present  state  of  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment, to  preserve  the  country  from  being  exposed 
to  civil  dissensions  of  every  kind.  An  absolute 
monarchy,  a  degrading  superstition,  can  give  rise 
to  no  other  feelings  among  the  people  than  dis- 
content and  disaffection.  Every  attempt  to  en- 
lighten the  people  is  completely  discouraged  ;  and 
hence  all  their  efforts  to  release  themselves  from 
fhe  political  thraldom  to  which  they  are  subjected, 
only  exhibit  their  moral  weakness  and  unfitness  to 
enjoy  a  state  of  freedom.  Could  the  influence  of 
the  iM-iesthood  be  diminished,  and  knowledge  dif- 
fused among  the  people,  there  might  still  remain 
some  hope  of  unhappy  Spain. 

If  such  be  the  state  of  the  country,  though  sub- 
jected to  the  occupation  of  the  French  troops,  the 
prospect  is  dismal  when  they  shall  have  marched 
for  France,  as  they  are  expected  to  do,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  months.  Should  a  general  insur- 
rection then  occur,  the  pusillanimous  Ferdinand 
has  not  power  to  resist.  Through  want  of  pay 
and  provisions,  discontent  prevails  among  his  own 
troops,  and  little  assistance  can  therefore  be  ex- 
pected from  them.  Should  he  depend  on  fo- 
reign aid,  it  is  more  than  probable,  in  the  present 
state  of  Europe,  that  he  would  find  himself  unbe- 
friended.  No  government  will  undertake  to  sup- 
port a  monarch,  who  has  already  shown  himself 
unworthy  of  the  situation  he  holds,  and  destitute 
of  every  claim>  either  to  the  respect  or  the  confi- 
dence of  his  people. 

Under  sucjh  a  government  as  that  of  Spain,  the 
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acieiices  and  arts  will  never  flourisli.  Some  fee- 
ble attcmj3ts  have  been  made,  especially  by  the 
Itoyal  Academy  of  History  at  Madrid,  to  awaken 
in  the  vSpaniards  a  taste  for  the  cultivation  of  li- 
terary pursuits  ;  but  all  their  efforts  have  been 
hitherto  inneifectual.  That  institution  has,  to  its 
honour,  made  many  successful  inquiries  into  the 
early  history,  both  civil  and  literan^^-,  of  the 
country.  At  present,  Spanish  literature,  indeed, 
may  be  resolved  into  the  researches,  which  the 
i:iw  Spaniards,  who  prosecute  literature,  have  in- 
stituted into  Spanish  antiquities ;  and  perhaps  the 
publication  of  the  ancient  glories  of  Spain,  may 
awaken  in  her  degi'aded  sons,  that  patriotism  and 
chivalrous  spirit,  which  may  animate  them  in 
claiming  tlieir  rightful  independence. 

It  is  a  very  remarkable  circumstance,  that  tlie 
absolute  Ferdinand,  who  has  considered  knowledge 
as  dangerous  to  the  throne,  issued  in  the  early 
part  of  the  past  year,  an  order  to  M.  Gomez  de  la 
Corsina,  and  several  other  writers,  to  prepare  and 
publish  a  Bior/raphical  Dictionary,  including  no- 
tices of  all  the  Spaniards  who  have  distinguished 
themselves  from  the  remotest  period,  to  the  end 
of  1819.  That  the  editors  might  perform  their 
task  with  the  greater  accuracy  and  ease,  the  King 
has  also  given  tliem  free  access  to  all  the  records 
and  libraries  of  the  kingdom,  and  commanded  the 
authorities  and  heads  of  corporations,  to  furnish 
them  with  all  the  documents  which  may  be  in 
their  possession. 

In  Spain,  degraded  though  it  be  in  a  political 
point  of  view,  gTeat  efforts  are  made  by  several 
patriotic  institutions,  to  promote  the  welfare  and 
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itappincss  of  tlie  people.  In  Valencia,  for  exam- 
j)le,  one  of  those  associations  is  established,  which, 
since  the  period  of  its  first  formation,  in  the  end 
of  the  last  century,  has  been  unceasingly  fulfilling 
its  original  intention  of  diffusing  elementary  in- 
struction, improving  industry,  manufactures,  com- 
merce, navigation,  fisheries,  and  rural  economy. 
A  cabinet  of  natural  history,  and  a  collection  of 
machines,  are  connected  with  the  establishment. 
It  is  pleasing  to  observe,  that  such  a  society  ex- 
ists in  the  town  where,  during  the  past  year,  more 
than  one  instance  of  priestly  domination  has  oc- 
curred. 

The  only  literary  production  of  importance 
which  has  recently  appeared  at  Madrid,  is  the 
Geographical  and  Statistical  Dictionary  of  Spain 
and  Portugal,  by  Dr  Mignano,  which  is  at  pre- 
sent in  course  of  publication.  This  great  work, 
which  it  is  calculated  will  include  26,000  ai'ticles, 
will,  when  completed,  afford  much  valuable  infor- 
mation as  to  the  topography,  natural  productions, 
and  literary  status  of  every  part  of  the  two  king- 
doms it  embraces. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  noticed,  that  the  per- 
nicious influence  of  an  illiberal  priesthood,  is  the 
principal  cause  of  the  ignorance  which  prevails  in 
the  Peninsula.  The  people  are  precluded  from 
every  source  of  information,  and  even  taught  by 
the  priests,  that  knowledge  is  inimical  to  tlje  hap- 
piness and  tranquillity  of  the  country.  In  pur- 
suance of  this  intention  to  arrest  the  progress  of 
knowledge,  not  many  months  have  elapsed  since 
the  -Archbishop  of  Toledo  published,  in  his  dio- 
e43se,  an  edict,  prohibiting  the  people  from  the  use 
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of  every  kind  of  books,  except  prayer-books.  All 
foreign  works,  all  the  French  and  English  Joar- 
nals,  are  also  forbidden.  At  the  request  of  this 
Bishop,  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  at  Ma- 
drid, has  requested  the  Ambassadors  from  the  va- 
rious countries,  not  to  allow  the  Journals  they  re- 
ceive to  be  read  in  the  capital. 
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The  present  situation  of  Portugal  is  of  singular 
importance.  For  many  years  past,  the  cause  of 
Absolute  Monarchy  has  been  tottering  in  that 
country,  and  now  it  has,  at  length,  given  place, 
with  the  consent  of  the  monarch,  to  a  Constitu- 
tional form  of  government.  It  is  extremely  doubt- 
ful, Iiowever,  from  the  fluctuating  nature  of  public 
opinion,  and  from  the  power  of  Spanish  influence 
in  perverting  the  minds  of  the  nobility,  whether 
the  more  popular  system  will  long  remain  in  a 
state  of  security. 

The  diversified  chongea  which  the  Portuguese 
Government  has  undergone,  may  be  viewed,  in 
connexion  with  Spanish  politics,  as  having  given 
rise  to  the  glorious  independence  of  the  South 
American  States.  From  the  year  1807,  when 
King  John  VI.  was  compelled  to  embark  for  Bra- 
zil, leaving  his  dominions  in  Portugal  in  the  hands 
of  a  Regency,  may  be  dated  the  commencement 
of  important  changes  in  tlie  policy  both  of  the  Old 
and  the  New  World.  On  his  arrival  in  his  South 
American  dominions,  the  Portuguese  monarch 
established  Brazil  as  a  separate  kingdom,  and  by 
opening  tiie  ports,  encouraged  a  system  of  free 
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CGinmercMi  with  all  nations.  The  spirit  of  inde- 
pcndeiice  which  invariably  attends  an  enlarged  ac- 
(luaintanco  witli  men  and  manners,  soon  spread 
among  the  Brazilian  people  to  such  an  extent,  that 
tliough  invited  to  return  to  Europe  in  181(5,  King 
John  judged  it  necessary,  to  the  maintenance  of 
Iiis  authority,  that  he  should  remain  in  Brazil. 
Portugal,  on  the  other  hand,  began  to  feel  the  dis- 
advantages arising  from  the  monarch's  absence. 
Far  from  the  seat  of  government,  the  power  of  the 
Regency  was  gradually  weakened,  and,  on  almost 
every  point,  great  inconvenience  was  experienced 
from  the  delay  occasioned  before  the  will  of  tlie 
King  could  be  ascertained.  The  resources  of  the 
country,  besides,  were  in  a  great  meafsure  ex- 
hausted by  the  demands  made  upon  it  to  support 
tlwj  war  between  Brazil  and  tlie  provinces  of  Rio 
de  la  Plata.  These  circumstances  raised  a  spirit 
of  discontent  among  the  people,  which,  however, 
did  not  fully  display  itself  till  the  commencement 
of  the  Spanish  Revolution  in  1820- 

Tlie  Regency  now  perceived  that  matters  were 
approaching  to  a  crisis,  and,  therefore,  to  avert  the 
threateniBg  danger,  resolved,  by  the  advice  of 
Count  Palmella,  to  summon  a  Cortes  for  the  re- 
dress of  gj'ievances  and  the  reformation  of  abuses. 
Nothing,  however,  could  check  the  revolutionary 
spirit.  Anxious  to  restore  peace  in  Portugal,  the 
Count  sailetl  for  Brazil,  with  a  view  to  represent 
to  the  King  the  alarming  state  of  the  country 
On  his  arrival,  the  enlightened  minister  advised 
the  monarch  to  yield  so  far  to  the  wishes  of  the 
people,  as  to  send  his  sou,  in  the  capacity  of  Vice- 
roy, to  Portugal,  with  a  constitutional  charter. 
While  this  subject  was  under  consideration^  Uie 
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Brazilian  revolution  broke  out  in  1821,  and  the 
Portuguese  constitution,  at  the  desire  of  the  peo- 
ple, was  readily  adopted  by  the  King  and  his  son. 
After  having  snfifered  great  perplexity  of  mind, 
the  Portuguese  monarch,  at  lengtli,  resolved  to 
set  sail  for  Lisbon,  leaving  Don  Pedro  as  Vice- 
roy in  Brazil.  Immediately  on  his  arrival  in 
the  Tagus,  on  the  3d  July  1821,  he  was  taken 
prisoner.  The  revolutionary  Cortes  then  demand- 
ed the  return  of  Don  Pedro  to  Portugal ;  hut 
the  Brazilians,  embracing  the  opportunity  to  assert 
their  independence  of  the  mother  country,  insist- 
ed that  he  should  assume  the  crown  of  Brazil. 
He  wisely  adopted  this  latter  step,  and  according- 
ly proclaimed  the  independence  of  the  Brazilian 
empire  ;  but  neither  its  freedom,  nor  its  separa- 
tion from  Portugal,  was  recognised  in  Europe, 
until  the  treaty  formed  by  the  mediation  of  Eng- 
land, was  ratified  at  Lisbon  in  November  1825. 

After  the  establishment  of  the  constitution  in 
Portugal,  many  were  still  secretly  prepossessed 
in  favour  of  royalty,  and  anxiously  waited  a  fa- 
vourable opportunity  to  effect  a  counter-revolu- 
tion. The  march  of  the  French  army  into  Spain, 
in  1823,  to  support  the  rights  of  Legitimacy,  en- 
couraged them  accordingly  to  revolt ;  and  they 
soon  received  a  powerful  accession  to  their  cause, 
in  the  Infant  Don  Miguel,  the  King's  second  son. 
A  large  body  of  the  people  now  appeared  to  fa- 
vour the  Royalist  faction;  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  constitution  would  have  been  soon  over- 
turned, had  not  the  King  happily  proclaimed  a 
free  government.  A  Constitutional  Junta  was 
then  established,  to  draw  up  a  charter.  This  they 
accomplished   in  the  course  of  a  few  months,   ttt 
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the  satisfaction  of  the  King  ;  but  this  charter  was 
never  j3romulgated. 

In  1824,  a  strange  attempt  was  made,  appa- 
rently at  the  instance  of  Don  Miguel,  to  infringe 
upon  the  personal  liberty  of  tlie  sovereign,  which, 
however,  lie  dexterously  evaded,  by  taking  refuge 
on  board  an  English  war  ship,  in  the  Tagus,  where 
he  succeeded  in  recovering  his  authority. 

At  this  time,  the  agitated  state  of  the  public 
mind  imperiously  called  for  some  conciliatory  ar- 
rangements on  the  part  of  the  King.  On  the  4th 
June,  accordingly,  he  issued  a  proclamation,  dis- 
solving the  Constitutional  Junta,  restoring  the  an- 
cient monarchy,  and  promising  to  summon  a  Cortes 
for  the  promotion  of  the  public  good,  in  its  most 
extended  sense.  This  measure,  had  it  been  speedi- 
ly put  in  execution,  might  have  been  of  great  ad- 
vantage to  the  nation ;  but  as  no  time  was  fixed 
for  the  meeting  of  the  Cortes,  little  hope  could  be 
entertained,  even  of  its  ultimate  accomplishment. 

The  distracted  state  of  Portugal,  for  some  time, 
drew  off  the  attention  of  the  King  from  the  im- 
portant change  which  had  occurred  in  Brazil.  That 
country  had  become  independent,  and  Don  Pe- 
dro been  declared  Emperor.  King  John  at  first 
remonstrated  with  his  son,  but  to  no  purpose ; 
and  at  length,  after  a  protracted  negotiation,  he 
agreed  to  follow  the  advice  of  England,  his  ancient 
ally,  by  a  full  recognition  of  the  independence 
and  separation  of  Brazil.  As,  however,  a  ques- 
tion might  afterwards  arise,  whether,  by  this  treaty, 
Don  Pedro  did  not  lose  all  title  to  the  crown  of 
Portugal,  the  King  took  the  precaution,  botli  in 
his  first  letters  patent,  addressed  to  the  Brazilians, 
and  in  the  second,  addressed   to   his  Portuguese 
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subjects,  of  mentioning  the  name  of  Don  Pedro, 
under  tlie  designation  of  his  heir  and  successor. 

On  the  10th  of  March  1826,  King  John  VI. 
died  at  Lisbon.  A  few  days  before  his  death,  he 
had  appointed  a  temporary  regency,  consisting  of 
his  daughter.  Donna  Isabel  Maria,  and  a  council, 
with  the  view  of  conducting  public  affairs  during 
his  illness,  or  in  case  of  his  decease,  *'  until  the 
legitimate  heir  and  successor  to  the  crown  should 
make  other  provision  in  this  respect.  "  The  re- 
gency accordingly  lost  no  time  in  communicating 
to  Don  Pedro  the  intelligence  of  his  father's  death. 
The  new  sovereign  now  found  himself  in  a  per- 
plexing situation.  Though  the  acknowledged 
successor  to  the  Crown  of  Portugal,  he  was  the 
equally  acknowledged  Emperor  of  Brazil,  which, 
by  treaty,  he  had  recognised  as  not  only  indepen- 
dent, but  as  a  separate  kingdom  from  that  of 
Portugal.  A  breach  in  the  order  of  succession, 
was  therefore  inevitable,  and  the  right  of  declar- 
ing in  what  line  the  succession  of  both  Crowns 
should  run,  was  obviously  vested  in  Don  Pedro 
himself.  In  virtue  of  this  right,  therefore,  which 
was  still  undisputed,  he  determined  that  his  son, 
the  Infant  Don  Sebastian,  should  remain  in  Brazil, 
as  successor  to  the  crown  of  that  empire,  and  that 
his  daughter.  Donna  Maria,  should  ascend  the 
throne  of  Portugal. 

The  state  of  the  public  mind  in  Portugal,  at  the 
time  of  the  King's  death,  rendered  it  absolutely 
necessary  that  a  free  government  should  be  establish- 
ed. In  these  circumstances,  Don  Pedro,  anxi- 
ous to  restore  tranquillity  to  that  long  distracted 
country,  issued  a  constitutional  charter,  and  con- 
firmed the  regency  appointed  by  his  father,  till  the 
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constitution  should  be  proclaimed.  The  charter 
was  conveyed  to  Lisbon  by  the  hands  of  the 
British  ambassador,  Sir  Charles  Stuart.  In  tho 
following  month,  the  new  sovereign  abdicated  the 
crown  in  favour  of  his  daughter,  then  in  her  sixth 
year ;  but  as  matters  were  still  in  an  unsettled 
state,  he  refused  to  consider  the  abdication  as 
valid,  or  to  send  his  daughter  to  Portugal,  until 
he  should  ascertain  that  the  constitution  had  been 
sworn  to,  and  until  the  espousals  of  the  young 
Queen  with  her  uncle,  Don  Miguel,  had  been  so- 
lemnly celebrated,  and  the  marriage  concluded. 

As  soon  as  the  commands  of  the  Sovereign  were 
received  in  Lisbon,  immediate  steps  were  taken  by 
the  Regency  to  put  them  in  execution.  The  Con- 
stitution was  proclaimed,  the  Regency  reinstalled, 
the  elections  commenced,  and  at  length  the  Cortes 
assembled  at  Lisbon  on  the  30th  October  1826. 
On  the  3th  of  that  month,  the  Infant  Don  Miguel, 
took  the  oath  at  Vienna  to  the  Constitutional  char- 
ter, in  the  presence  of  the  Portuguese  Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary,  Baron  de  Villa  Seca;  and  on. 
the  29th,  on  the  arrival  of  a  dispensation  from 
Rome,  the  promise  of  marriage  was  celebrated  be- 
tween Don  Miguel  and  Donna  Maria  the  young 
Queen. 

Though  the  right  of  Don  Pedro  to  the  throne 
of  Portugal,  had  never  been  hitherto  called  in  ques- 
tion, yet  no  sooner  did  he,  in  the  exercise  of  his 
right,  grant  a  free  constitution,  than  the  validity 
of  his  claims  to  the  crown  began  to  be  denied.  A 
party  of  considerable  influence,  aided  and  abetted 
by  the  influence  of  the  Queen  Mother,  opposed 
the  establishment  of  the  Constitution.     They  ar- 
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gued,  with  considerable  plausibility,  that,  as  Em- 
peror of  Brazil,  Don  Pedro  stood  in  regard  to  Por- 
tugal, in  the  situation  of  a  foreigner,  and  had 
therefore  lost  all  right  to  the  throne  of  that  king- 
dom ;  and  that  Don  Miguel,  as  next  in  succession, 
was  the  only  legitimate  heir  of  the  Portuguese 
crown.  Considerable  bodies  of  troops  under  their 
influence,  now  rose  in  rebellion,  both  in  the  north- 
ern and  southern  frontier.  The  Spanish  authori- 
ties, too,  it  was  generally  supposed,  gave  no  slight 
encouragement  to  the  rebels.  It  was  therefore 
resolved  by  the  Cortes  to  apply  for  assistance  to 
England,  the  ancient  ally  of  Portugal.  The  ap- 
plication was  readily  acceded  to  on  the  part  of  the 
British  Government ;  and  having  obtained  the  con- 
currence of  Parliament,  they  sent  a  body  of  troops 
to  Portugal,  with  a  view  to  extinguish  the  re- 
bellion. 

The  rebels  in  the  meantime,  were  making  rapid 
advances  in  the  north,  and  having  conquered  Bra- 
ganza,  were  marching  in  December  towards  O- 
porto.  Considerable  alarm  was  felt  at  Lisbon,  for 
the  safety  of  the  Constitution.  All  anxiety  and 
fear,  however,  were  dispelled  on  the  publication  of 
Mr  Canning's  Speech,  delivered  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  on  the  discussion  of  the  affairs  of  Por- 
tugal. The  noble  sentiments  conveyed  in  that 
oration,  revived  the  minds  of  the  Portuguese,  and 
confirmed  them  in  their  adherence  to  the  new 
government.  Almost  as  soon  as  the  intelligence 
reached  Lisbon,  that  they  would  receive  the  assist- 
ance of  their  allies,  and  only  ten  days  after  appli- 
cation had  been  made,  British  sliips,  to  the  great 
joy  of  the  Constitutionalists,  entered  the  Tagus 
with  a  la*ge  supply  pf  troops.     Despatches  were 
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about  the  samo  time  sent  to  the  British  Ambassa- 
dor at  Madrid,  with  ordiM's  to  remonstrate  with 
Ferdinand,  on  the  protection  and  encouragement 
given  to  the  Portuguese  rebels,  and  to  state,  that 
unless  tlie  Portuguese  charter  was  acknowledged, 
England  would  be  compelled,  however  reluctant- 
ly, to  commence  hostilities  against  Spain.  This 
ultimatum  was  supported  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment, which  threatened  to  withdraw  their  troops 
from  Spain,  unless  Ferdinand  complied. 

The  Spanish  monarch,  perceiving  that  resistance 
to  the  wishes  of  both  France  and  England  was 
vain,  at  length  reluctantly  agreed  so  far  to  ac- 
knowledge the  Portuguese  charter,  as  to  renew 
diplomatic  relations  with  Lisbon.  Had  not  the 
British  and  French  Governments  shown  their  de- 
cided disapproval  of  the  conduct  of  Ferdinand,  it 
is  highly  probable  that,  besides  fostering,  arming, 
and  equipping  traitors  to  their  country,  that  in- 
fatuated and  tyrannical  monarch  would  have  crush- 
ed liberty  in  Portugal,  and,  by  the  occupation  of 
the  country  with  a  large  army,  would  have  sub- 
jected it  to  a  military  despotism. 

The  undisciplined  state  of  the  rebel  army,  ex- 
posed it  to  defeat,  in  almost  every  engagement 
with  the  Constitutionalists.  In  the  province  of 
Alentejo,  they  were  repelled  with  considerable  loss 
by  Count  Villa  Flor.  The  troops  of  tlie  rebel 
cliief,  the  Marquis  de  Chaves,  pillaged  Lam  ego, 
and  advanced  towards  Viseu.  Oporto  appeared 
to  be  in  considerable  danger,  but  by  the  energy  of 
the  governor.  General  Stubbs,  it  was  prevented 
from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  insurgents.  As 
soon  as  the  Governor  of  Seville  understood,  that 
the  Portuguese  Royalists  were  raising  recruits  in 
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Viseu,  he  gave  orders,  in  terms  of  the  treaty  con- 
cluded between  Spain  and  Portugal,  that  they 
should  be  disarmed ;  but  on  hearing  this,  they 
quickly  dispersed,  and  fled  into  Portugal. 

The  Cortes  at  Lisbon  was  prorogued  on  the  23d 
December ;  but,  before  the  Session  closed,  a  vote 
of  thanks  was  passed,  in  the  name  of  the  Portu- 
guese nation,  to  the  British  Sovereign,  Cabinet,  and 
people,  for  the  prompt  and  efficient  aid  which  had 
been  afforded  them. 

Encouraged  by  the  partial  success  he  had  al- 
ready gained  in  the  course  of  his  negotiations,  the 
British  ambassador  at  Madrid  now  demanded  that 
Ferdinand  should  disavow  every  thing  done  by  the 
Spanish  authorities,  in  favour  of  the  Portuguese 
rebels,  and  also  change  his  ministry.  The  Spa- 
nish monarch  absolutely  refused  the  latter  de- 
mand ;  and,  in  answer  to  the  former,  he  stated, 
that  it  was  his  intention  to  send  8000  men  to  the 
frontiers,  with  the  view  of  disarming  the  insur- 
gents who  should  attempt  to  take  refuge  in  Spain. 
However  well  disposed  Ferdinand  might  be,  to 
yield  in  every  point  to  the  wishes  of  England  and 
France,  he  was  probably  restrained  by  the  influ- 
ence of  the  violent  or  Apostolical  party,  whose  ab- 
horrence of  liberal  institutions  is  deep-rooted.  The 
Spanish  ambassador  at  Lisbon,  Count  de  Casa 
Flor,  had  been  suspended  from  his  functions,  in 
consequence  of  the  support  given  by  Spain  to  the 
rebel  party.  In  a  note  of  the  18th  December, 
addressed  to  the  British  ambassador,  it  was  stated, 
that  Ferdinand  would  receive  at  Madrid,  a  public 
agent  from  Portugal,  as  soon  as  the  Spanish  envoy 
was  restored.     The  diploijiatic  relations  of  the  two 
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countries  were  now  tlierefore  renewed,  and  mat- 
ters assumed  a  favourable  appearance. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year,  the  rebels  met 
with  a  severe  defeat  at  the  Bridge  of  Amirante; 
they  then  crossed  to  the  south  of  the  Douro  at 
Fez  do  llegoa,  and  went  through  Lamego  south- 
east, towards  Guarda  and  the  Spanish  frontiers. 
Small  parties  ravaged  the  wine  districts  of  Upper 
Beira.  At  Valladolid  the  rebels  were  repulsed  in 
several  engagements,  and  driven  towards  the  fron- 
tiers. 

In  the  commencement  of  1827,  though  the  Bri- 
tish minister  still  remained  at  Madrid,  every  thing 
seemed  to  indicate  an  approaching  war.  The  A- 
postolical  party  called  loudly  upon  Ferdinand  not 
to  yield  to  the  desires  of  England  ;  and,  therefore, 
he  remained  inexorable  in  his  determination  not  to 
recognise  fully  the  Fortuguc&e  constitution.  Ap- 
parently unawed  by  threats,  or  by  the  decisive 
step  which  had  been  taken  by  the  IBritish  govern- 
ment, in  sending  troops  into  Fortugal,  he  was  ac«- 
tively  preparing  means  of  defence.  Troops  were 
marching  in  great  numbers  towards  the  frontiers, 
and  a  detachment  was  sent  to  the  camp  of  San 
Roque  to  watch  Gibraltar. 

As  the  British  troops  had  been  landed  in  Por- 
tugal, principally  for  the  purpose  of  defending  it 
against  foreign  invasion,  and  no  such  emergency 
had  yet  occurred,  they  were  chiefly  employed  in 
protecting  the  towns  where  British  residents  were 
situated.  The  constitutional  generals,  Villa  Flor 
and  Claudius,  endeavoured  to  resist  the  progress 
of  the  rebels ;  but  the  activity  and  energy  of  the 
Marquis  de  Chaves  enabled  them  firmly  to  main- 
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tain  their  gi'ound.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  in- 
telligence of  the  arrival  of  the  British  troops  had 
reached  the  rebel  army,  a  general  consternation 
began  to  prevail,  from  which  it  never  afterwards 
fully  recovered. 

Naturally  jealous  of  the  Spanish  cordon,  the 
Portuguese  government  put  the  province  of  Alen- 
tejo,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Guadiana,  into  a 
state  of  defence.  The  Spanish  army  chiefly  occu- 
pied Badajos  and  Salamanca,  the  former  as  being 
the  part  of  the  Spanish  frontier  nearest  to  Lisbon ; 
the  latter,  as  affording  an  opportunity,  in  case  of 
war,  of  joining  the  Royalist  army  at  Beira.  To 
obviate  the  suspicions  of  an  invasion,  which  had 
arisen  in  the  minds  both  of  the  British  and  Portu- 
guese, Ferdinand  published  a  manifesto  disclaim- 
ing all  intention  of  attacking  Portugal.  This  pro- 
clumation,  however,  had  not  the  desired  effect. 
The  fact,  that  instead  of  8000  men,  there  were 
double  that  number  extended  along  the  frontier^ 
of  Portugal,  was  sufficient  to  convince  the  Portu- 
guese that  something  more  was  intended  than  was 
professed.  Their  preparations  for  defence,  there- 
fore, were  not  in  the  slightest  degree  relaxed. 
The  rebels,  though  still  secretly  aided  by  the  A- 
postolical  party  in  Spain,  were  so  weakened  by 
frequent  desertions,  that  they  were  defeated  in  al- 
most every  engagement ;  and,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  were  compelled  to  retire  from  Viseu. 

The  Session  of  the  Cortes  was  opened  at  Lis- 
bon on  the  2d  January,  in  the  name  of  the  Re- 
gent, by  the  Bishop  of  Viseu,  in  a  speech  charac- 
terised by  moderation  and  prudence.  He  very 
wisely  called  upon  the  Chambers  to  promote  in 
the  nation  a  spirit  of  union  in  opposing  the  ene- 
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nies  of  liberty :  and  never  was  such  an  advice 
more  seasonable.  So  divided,  indeed,  was  the  o- 
pinion  of  tlie  army,  that  Marshal  Beresford,  who 
was  appointed  Commander-in-chief,  was  in  con- 
stant dread  of  a  revolt  in  every  detachment  that 
was  sent  against  the  Royalists. 

To  show  his  displeasure  at  the  obstinate  con- 
duct of  Ferdinand,  the  King  of  France  gave  or- 
ders, for  the  immediate  departure  of  the  Swiss 
Body  Guards  from  Madrid.  That  brigade,  ac- 
cordinirlv,  left  the  citv  for  France  on  the  1 1th 
January.  A  council  of  ministers,  assembled  on 
that  day  to  prevent  their  departure,  but  in  vain. 
This  decided  step,  on  the  part  of  the  French  Go- 
yemment,  displayed  the  absurdity  of  those  ru- 
mours, which  asserted  it  to  be  the  secret  intention 
of  Charles  to  aid  the  Spaniards. 

The  Portuguese  constitutionalists  directed  their 
forces  chiefly  towards  Spanish  Estremadura.  Every 
thing  seemed  to  bear  a  warlike  appearance.  Se- 
veral English  vessels  steered  their  course  towards 
Gibraltar.  The  rebels,  meann-hile,  were  in  a  des- 
perate condition.  By  the  vigorous  opposition  of 
Generals  Villa  Flor  and  Claudius,  the  ^larquis  de 
Chaves  was  compelled  to  retreat.  This  he  at- 
tempt<?d  to  do,  in  a  north-eastern  direction,  but 
without  success.  On  the  9th  January,  they  were 
again  defeated  in  an  ensrairement,  and  thrown  back 
upon  the  Spanish  frontier.  This  battle  occurred 
at  Coruches  de  Beira,  a  considerable  distance  to 
the  north-west  of  the  Monde^o  River.  Conse- 
quences of  considerable  importance  followed  this 
yictory.  Almeida  was  re-occupied  by  the  consti- 
tutionalists, and  the  rebels,  completely  discounur- 
adt  took  refuge  on  the  Spanish  frontier  on  the 
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15tli  ;  but  General  Villa  Flor  stopped  on  the  li- 
mits of  his  own  country.  The  rebel  army  were 
now  almost  completely  reduced,  and  their  opera- 
tions were  confined  to  the  province  of  Tras-os- 
montes  alone. 

In  Lisbon,  the  presence  of  the  British  troops 
awakened  jealousy  in  the  minds  of  some  adherents 
of  the  Royalist  party,  in  consequence  of  which, 
several  soldiers  were  massacred  in  the  streets.  To 
prevent  such  occurrences,  the  Princess  Regent  is- 
sued a  decree,  giving  positive  Instructions  to  the 
Intendant-general  of  Police  for  guarding  against 
their  repetition. 

Towards  the  middle  of  January,  the  English 
ambassador  complained  to  Ferdinand,  that  the 
Spanish  authorities  still  persisted  in  assisting  the 
rebels ;  and  that,  on  the  1st  of  the  month,  the 
Governor  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  had  delivered,  to 
commissaries  from  the  Marquis  de  Chaves,  ten 
pieces  of  cannon,  with  their  caisoons  and  ammuni- 
tion. In  answer  to  this  complaint,  M.  Salmon, 
the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  addressed  a  note 
to  Mr  Lamb,  expressing  the  indignation  of  Fer- 
dinand at  the  conduct  of  the  Governor  of  Ciudad 
Rodrigo,  in  disobeying  the  orders  sent  him  to  dis- 
arm the  Portuguese  rebels  who  had  escaped  into 
the  Spanish  frontiers,  and  to  send  them  forty 
leagues  into  the  interior.  The  note  also  stated, 
that,  in  consequence  of  his  negligence,  he  had 
been  recalled,  and  was  about  to  be  tried  by  a  coun- 
cil of  war.  The  ambassador  replied,  that  he  had 
already  made  the  English  Government  acquainted 
with  the  facts  alluded  to,  and  that  he  would  send 
the  note  along  with  his  first  despatches. 

The  peace  of  Portugal  was  now  almost  com- 
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pletely  secured.  Few  of  the  rebels  yet  remained  ; 
and  thougli  a  feeble  attempt  was  made  in  the  be- 
ginning of  Febmaiy  to  surprise  Oporto,  by  the 
active  vigilance  of  Count  Villa  Flor,  they  were 
prevented  fi'om  accomplishing  their  purpose,  and 
compelled  to  retreat.  They  still  continued  for  a 
short  time  to  make  feeble  etTorts,  but  they  were 
repulsed  in  an  action  which  took  place  at  the  for- 
tified bridges  of  Porto,  Prado  and  Burcellos,  and 
diiven  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  towards  Galli- 
cia.  The  pursuit  continued  all  day,  and  260  pri- 
soners were  taken,  besides  two  pieces  of  cannon. 

Though  the  speedy  termination  of  the  insurrec- 
tion seemed  every  day  to  become  more  probable, 
the  country  was  in  a  state  of  considerable  danger 
from  secret  factions.  It  was  therefore  resolved  in 
the  Chamber  of  Peers,  to  present  through  the 
Ilegent,  a  respectful  request  to  Don  Pedro,  that 
he  would  send  to  Portugal  the  young  Queen 
Donna  Maria  II.;  whose  appearance  they  suppos- 
ed, would  draw  round  the  throne  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Portuguese  family. 

In  the  beginning  of  March,  the  rebels  in  Tras- 
os-montes  were  in  considerable  numbers.  They 
ptieditated  an  attack  upon  Oporto,  as  the  British 
army  had  not  marched  farther  than  Coimbra.  Soon 
after,  however,  they  were  dispersed,  and  chased  to 
the  Spanish  frontiers,  where  they  were  disarmed, 
^nd  sent  to  a  depot  in  the  interior.  The  brigade 
of  the  British  army,  at  Coimbra,  then  marched  in 
separate  divisions  on  the  5th  ;  one  for  Viseu,  and 
the  other  for  Leiria.  This  movement  was,  pro- 
bably, intended  to  occupy  such  stations  as  would 
prevent  any  renewed  attack  on  the  part  of  the  re- 
feels.     Tras-os-mpntes   was   now   in   a  disturbjiU 
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state.  A  great  part  of  the  inhabitants  had  fled 
along  with  the  rebels  to  the  Spanish  frontiers,  and 
those  who  remained  were  in  a  veiy  destitute  con- 
dition. 

The  Spanish  Government  having  got  possession 
of  the  principal  leaders  of  the  rebel  army,  sent 
them  under  an  escort  to  the  French  frontier. 
This  step  clearly  intimated  the  pacific  disposition 
of  Ferdinand.  As  a  still  farther  proof  of  his  sin- 
cerity in  adopting  a  less  objectionable  line  of  po- 
licy, he  recalled  his  Ambassador  at  the  Court  of 
France,  who  happened  to  be  friendly  to  the  Apos- 
tolical party,  and  substituted  in  his  room  one  of 
more  moderate  principles. 

In  the  course  of  April,  the  public  mind  was 
thrown  into  a  state  of  great  anxiety,  by  the  de- 
clining health  of  the  Regent.  The  Royalist  party, 
ii  was  generally  thought,  would  take  advantage  of 
the  Regent's  death,  should  it  happen,  to  effect  a 
counter-revolution.  To  prevent  any  such  occur- 
rence, therefore,  a  considerable  part  of  the  British 
ai'my  was  stationed  in  and  near  Lisbon. 

The  conduct  of  Ferdinand  now  assumed  a 
threatening  appearance.  Orders  were  issued  for 
tlie  augmentation  of  the  Spanish  troops  on  the 
frontier.  In  answer  to  the  representations  made 
to  him  on  the  subject,  he  replied,  that  it  was  oc- 
casioned by  the  advance  of  the  English  army  to 
the  Tagus,  and  the  concentration  of  the  Portu- 
guese army  near  Viseu. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  month,  considerable 
alarm  was  excited  by  the  revolt  of  a  regiment  gar- 
risoned at  Elvas.  It  was,  at  length,  attacked  and 
dispersed  by  the  rest  of  the  troops,  under  the 
command  of  the  governor,  but  not  without  consi- 
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derable  filaugfitcr.  As  soon  as  tlie  news  readied 
tlio  capital,  ti'oops  were  sent  with  all  speed,  under 
the  command  of  General  Villa  Flor.  Afraid  that 
the  example  of  the  troops  at  Elvas  might  l)e  fol- 
lowed hy  a  portion  of  the  people  in  Lishon,  the 
Brijish  troops  were  immediately  concentrated  to- 
wards the  capital. 

Ahout  this  time,  the  Spanish  troops  were  or- 
dered to  march  nearer  the  Portuguese  frontier. 
The  Britisli  and  Portuguese  ambassadors  remon- 
strated with  Ferdinand,  and,  therefore,  in  accord- 
ance with  their  demands,  he  issued  orders  that 
the  army  should  retrograde  to  the  same  distance 
from  the  frontier  with  the  British  and  Portuguese 
troops. 

In  consequence  of  a  disagreement  having  talc^n 
place  among  the  Portuguese  ministers,  the  cabi- 
net was  dissolved,  and  Saldanha,  the  Minister  of 
War,  was  empowered,  in  the  beginning  of  June, 
to  form  a  new  administration.  Great  dissatis- 
faction was  expressed  by  the  people  with  the  new 
arrangements,  and  still  more,  when  it  was  under- 
stood tliat  the  enlightened  and  popular  statesman, 
the  Marquis  de  Palmella,  had  refused  the  appoint- 
ment of  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs.  The  gc»- 
vernment  of  tlie  Regency  was  every  day  becoming 
more  unpopular ;  the  spirit  of  desertion  began  to 
app^'ar  in  the  army,  and,  in  the  beginning  of  July, 
the  Royalist  party  was  evidently  gaining  ground. 

Important  diplomatic  arrangements  were,  in  the 
meantime,  carrying  on  at  INIadrid.  The  English 
and  French  ambassadors  announced  to  the  Span- 
ish government,  that  a  treaty  had  been  concluded 
between  their  several  countries,  which  guaranteed 
tlie  Poi;tugutise  constitution.     In  this  treaty,  which 
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Ferdinand  was  called  upon  to  sanction,  Great  Bri- 
tain promised  to  evacuate  Portugal,  and  France 
the  south  of  Spain.  A  few  troops,  however, 
were  still  to  remain  in  the  vicinity  of  Lisbon, 
in  case  of  any  sudden  attempt  to  seize  the  reins 
of  government ;  and  as  an  equivalent,  Pampluna 
and  Figueras  were  still  to  be  garrisoned  with 
French  troops. 

The  faction  of  the  Queen-mother,  now  entered 
into  a  scheme  for  placing  Don  Miguel  at  the  head 
of  the  Government,  with  the  title  of  Regent,  as 
soon  as  he  had  completed  his  twenty-fifth  year. 
This  right  they  claimed  in  virtue  of  an  article  in 
the  Constitutional  Charter,  which  enacts,  that  dur- 
ing the  minority  of  the  sovereign,  the  regency 
shall  belong  to  the  nearest  relative,  according  to 
the  order  of  succession.  But,  besides  that  the 
conditions  laid  down  by  Don  Pedro  had  not  been 
fulfilled,  an  express  provision  of  the  charter  pre- 
cludes all  kingly  authority  to  the  husband  of  the 
young  Queen,  until  offspring  shall  arise  out  of  the 
marriage.  The  claims  of  Miguel  were  powerfully 
supported  by  the  Courts  of  Spain  and  Austria,  and 
representations  were  made  on  the  part  of  both 
these  governments  to  induce  Great  Britain  and 
France  to  favour  the  arrangement.  Encouraged, 
probably,  by  the  expected  return  of  Don  Miguel, 
a  slight  insurrection  began  to  break  out,  in  the 
beginning  of  July,  in  the  north  of  the  province 
Tras-os-montes.  The  insurgents  were  headed  by 
Brigadier-general  Ordaz.  Considerable  anxiety 
was  felt  in  the  capital  as  to  the  consequences  of 
this  movement. 

The  unpopularity  of  the  Regency,  rendered  the 
party  in  favour  of  Don  Miguel  every  day  more 
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powerful.  In  the  administration  itself,  this  party 
chiefly  prevailed,  as  was  clearly  shown  by  the  re- 
moval of  Saldanha  from  office,  at  the  advice  of 
Bastos,  a  well  known  enemy  of  the  charter.  The 
overthrow  of  the  Constitution  appeared  to  be  fast 
approachinii; ;  and  the  Royalists  confidently  hoped 
that  its  death-blow  would  be  finally  struck  by  the 
arrival  of  Don  Miguel  in  Portugal.  The  plan  for 
giving  him  the  Regency  was  now  fully  matured. 

Towards  the  begiiming  of  August,  the  Spanish 
army  of  observation  approached  nearer  the  fron- 
tiers, apparently  to  encourage  the  disaffected.  The 
Portuguese  capital  still  continued  in  a  disturbed 
state  ;  but  all  violent  measures  were  prevented  by 
the  presence  of  the  British  troops  in  and  around 
the  town.  The  people  were  generally  dissatisfied 
with  the  exclusion  of  Saldanha  from  the  ministry; 
several  councillors  remonstrated  with  the  Regent 
against  it,  but  in  vain.  So  averse,  indeed,  did 
her  Royal  Highness  appear  to  the  Constitutional 
party,  that  she  dismissed  General  Stubbs,  the  gal- 
lant Governor  of  Oporto,  and  Sampaio,  the  mili- 
tary Governor  of  Estremadura,  and  to  such  a  length 
were  matters  carried,  that  General  Stubbs  was 
ordered  to  be  tried  by  a  court-martial,  for  having 
requested,  in  a  letter,  that  the  Regent  would  re- 
store Saldanha  to  the  ministry.  These  harsh 
measures  alienated  the  minds  of  the  people  still 
more  from  the  Regent ;  and,  had  it  not  fortunate- 
ly happened  that  General  Stubbs  was  acquitted, 
it  is  inii)ossible  to  say  what  disastrous  consequen- 
ces might  have  followed. 

As  soon  as  intelligence  had  reached  Brazil,  of 
the  dangerous  illness  of  the  Princess  Regent  in 
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the  earlier  part  of  tho  summer,  and  of  the  alarm- 
ing state  of  Portugal  at  that  time,  Don  Pedro  de- 
termined to  invest  his  hrother  with  the  oflice  of 
Regent ;  and  accordingly,  he  wrote  him  a  letter  to 
that  eft'ect.  The  Sovereign,  however,  was  by  no 
means  certain,  that,  witli  this  arrangement,  the 
charter  would  he  preserved.  He,  therefore,  wrote 
to  the  Englisli  Government,  requesting  them  to 
use  their  influence  with  the  Infanta,  that  the  char- 
tered rights  of  the  people  might  be  kept  entire. 

Great  preparations  were  now  made  at  Lisbon 
for  the  reception  of  the  new  Regent,  who  was  ex- 
pected to  arrive  in  the  end  of  the  year.  Count 
Villa  Real,  the  Portuguese  ambassador  to  Eng- 
land, arrived  at  Vienna  in  the  beginning  of  Octo- 
ber. He  was  authorized  by  the  Cortes,  to  make 
arrangements  with  Don  Miguel,  in  regard  to  his 
return  to  Portugal ;  but  his  Royal  Highness  stated, 
that  he  had  no  intention  of  setting  out  for  Lisbon, 
till  he  received  farther  instructions  from  his  bro- 
ther. As  complete  arrangements,  however,  had 
been  made  with  the  English  Government  by  Don 
Pedro,  and  as  the  full  concurrence  of  the  Euro- 
pean powers  had  been  gained,  the  new  Regent 
left  Vienna  on  the  29th  November,  for  Paris,  on 
his  way  to  London.  On  his  arrival  in  the  Eng- 
lish capital,  his  Royal  Highness  received  the  most 
polite  attention  from  the  Government.  Before  his 
departure  for  Lisbon,  which  took  place  towards 
the  end  of  December,  it  was  generally  understood 
that  he  had  received  an  assurance  from  the  Minis- 
try, that  the  British  troops  sliould  be  withdrawn 
from  Portugal  as  soon  as  he  arrived  in  that  coun- 
try. 

What  may  be  the  result  of  the  elevation  of  Don 
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Miguel  to  the  Regency,  is  somewliat  doubtful ; 
but  it  is  to  be  hoped,  tliat,  by  a  Rtrict  adluneiice 
to  the  Constitutional  charter,  he  will  ])res(!rve  tlie 
peace,  and  promote  the  prosperity  of  Portugal. 
Should  the  new  government  realize  the  expecta- 
tions entertained  by  all  classes,  it  will  heal  the 
dissensions  which  for  some  time  past  liave  harass- 
ed tfie  country,  and  unite  the  people  in  one  com- 
bined effort  to  support  the  constitutional  princi- 
ples on  which  their  government  is  established, 
against  the  insidious  attempts  of  Spanish  indu- 
ence  from  without,  and  internal  dissensions  from 
within. 

In  the  distracted  state  of  the  country,  literature 
has  made  little  or  no  progress  in  Portugal.  The 
only  scientific  institution  holds  its  sittings  at  Lisf- 
bon  ;  and  though  it  ranks  among  its  members  men 
of  high  attainment  in  science,  their  labours  have 
been  almost  wholly  suspended  by  the  political 
events  of  the  last  iew  yeare. 
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VII. 

GERMANY  AND  SWITZERLAND, 

The  political  state  of  Germany  seems  to  liave 
undergone  little  or  no  change,  during  the  last 
year.  The  proceedings  of  the  Diet  at  Frankfort, 
as  far  as  we  know  of  them,  have  turned  upon  no 
extensive  object  or  matter  of  general  importance. 
No  alteration  has  taken  place  in  the  constitutions 
of  any  of  those  countries  of  the  confederation, 
which  already  enjoy  this  privilege  ;  and  tliose  to 
which  it  was  denied,  still  remain  deprived  of  it. 
The  convocation  of  the  Prussian  States,  (Land- 
fitiinde),  and  their  proceedings,  may,  however,  be 
considered  as  a  step  towards  accomplishing  tlie 
objects  of  a  representative  constitution. 

The  death  of  the  aged  King  ^f  Saxony  has 
made  no  change  in  the  state  of  that  country.  He 
was  a  man  by  no  means  of  eminent  quahties  or 
talents,  but  of  great  honesty,  and  much  beloved 
by  his  subjects.  Saxony  is  the  only  country  in 
Germany,  in  which  complete  equality  in  civil 
privileges,  is  not  extended  to  every  denomination 
of  Christians  ;  and  here,  this  exception  seems  to 
arise  from  the  singular  circumstance,  that  a  coun- 
try wholly  Protestant,  has  a  Catholic  Sovereign. 
When   the    Elector   of   Saxony,    in    1697?    was 
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chosen  to  bo  King  of  Poland,  he  embraced  tlie 
Catholic  faith  ;  but  provisions  were  made  to  pre- 
vent any  farther  encroachment  upon  the  Pro- 
testant inten^st ;  and  those  who  belonged  to  the 
same  Church  with  the  Sovereign,  were  subjected 
to  disabilities,  which  have  not  yet  been  removed. 
The  present  Sovereign,  brother  of  the  late  King, 
is  said  to  be  more  inclined  to  bigotry,  or  at  least 
to  proselytism,  than  his  predecessor ;  but  the 
spirit  of  the  country,  and  the  perfect  religious 
liberty  which  is  insured  to  all  classes  in  it,  would 
make  such  an  inclination  of  the  King,  though  ex- 
isting, altogether  harmless. 

The  progress  of  literature  and  the  arts,  in 
Germany,  during  the  last  year,  has,  upon  the 
whole,  been  satisfactory  ;  and  we  may  record  se» 
veral  efforts  made  by  various  governments,  9.9 
well  as  by  societies  and  private  individuals,  which 
afford  pleasing  evidence  of  a  stirring  and  active 
spirit.  Germany  has  been  always  distinguished 
among  the  States  of  Europe,  by  the  diffusion  of 
learning  and  information  over  the  whole  coun- 
try, by  the  establishments  formed  for  this  pur- 
pose in  numerous  middle-sized  and  small  towns, 
and  the  absence  of  a  point  of  concentration,  such 
as  England,  France,  and  other  countries,  possess 
in  their  capitals.  No  such  metropolis,  exercising 
a  general  sway  over  literature  and  the  arts,  could 
exist  in  Germany,  which,  for  many  centuries,  has 
lieen  subdivided  into  various  States,  the  people 
and  the  governments  of  which,  have  been  actuated 
by  different,  and  often  even  by  opposite  interests ; 
and  although  such  a  division  has  been  always  con- 
sidered as  injurious  to  the   country,  as  far  as  its 
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external  political  relations  are  concerned,  it  has, 
on  the  other  hand,  undouhtedly  excited  a  spirit 
of  independence  and  emulation,  and  consequent- 
ly, a  more  general  distribution  of  knowledge, 
even  in  the  most  remote  parts  of  the  country. 
From  this  remark,  however,  we  must  make  an 
exception,  with  regard  to  those  parts  of  Ger- 
many subjected  to  the  Austrian  dominion,  where 
the  progress  of  the  mind  is  checked  by  censor- 
ship, prohibitions,  and  an  exclusive  attachment  to 
one  particular  system  of  education. 

There  have  been  about  twenty  universities  ex- 
isting for  many  years  in  Germany,  of  which  the 
greater  part  are  in  small  towns.  The  cheapness 
of  living  in  most  of  the  towns,  which  are  the 
Beats  of  universities,  or  of  the  minor  colleges, 
(Gymnasia),  place  the  means  of  acquiring  learn- 
ing, within  the  reach  of  a  far  more  numerous 
body  of  men,  than  can  be  the  case  in  Great 
Britain.  To  these  establishments  are  generally 
attached  more  or  less  extensive  public  libraries, 
which  afford  easy  access,  not  only  to  the  stu- 
dents, but  to  all  those  who  are  desirous  of  in- 
formation. 

Some  of  the  Germanic  States  having,  in  later 
years  acquired  a  greater  political  importance,  it 
has  been  found  advisable  to  institute  in  their  ca- 
pitals extensive  seminaries  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
sciences  and  arts  ;  among  these  we  may  mention, 
first,  the  University  of  Berlin,  founded  in  the  year 
1810,  which  may  fairly  be  said  to  be  at  this  mo- 
ment, the  most  extensive  scientific  and  literary  es- 
tablishment existing.  To  support  this  opinion,  we 
sliall  give  here  a  brief  account  of  the  courses  of 
lectures,  which  were  delivered  there,  in  the  sum- 
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mcr  session  of  last  year ;  thirty-one  courses  on 
Divinity  and  the  studies  connected  with  it,  as 
Biblical  criticism,  Church  history,  8cc.,  by  eleven 
l^rofessors  and  Lecturers.  Among  the  Professors 
we  distinguish  Schleiermacher,  the  able  translator 
of  Plato,  and  perhaps  the  most  eloquent  preacher 
in  Germany,  Dr  Marheinecke,  and  Dr  Neander, 
well  known  by  his  works  on  Church  history.  On 
Law,  forty-seven  coui*ses  of  lectures  were  deliver- 
ed by  nineteen  Professors  and  Lecturers,  among 
whom  we  shall  only  mention  Savigny,  who  enjoys  a 
very  high  reputation  on  the  Continent,  on  account 
of  the  profound  learning  he  has  displayed,  in  his 
works  on  the  Roman  Law.  Thirty-two  Profes- 
sors and  Lecturers  delivered  sixty-nine  courses  of 
lectures  on  Medical  Science.  Fifteen  courses  on 
Mental  Philosophy  were  delivered  by  eight  Pro- 
fessors. The  most  distinguished  of  these  is  Pro- 
fessor Hegel,  who  has  placed  himself  at  the  head 
of  a  new  school  of  philosophy  in  Germany, 
We  observe,  that  even  out  of  that  country,  his 
views  begin  to  be  understood  by  M.  Cousin,  who 
has  in  a  recent  edition  of  his  works,  paid  him  a 
high  tribute  of  friendship  and  esteem.  In  Mathe- 
matical Science,  Astronomy,  8cc.  seventeen  courses 
were  given,  by  seven  professors.  In  Physical 
Science,  twenty-six  courses,  by  fourteen  professors 
and  lecturers.  In  Political  Science,  thirteen  courses, 
by  seven  professors.  In  History  and  Geography, 
thirteen  courses,  by  six  professors.  Of  these,  Dr 
Hitter  is  well  known  by  his  geographical  writings, 
and  his  lectures  on  that  subject,  attract  the  most 
popular  audiences  of  any  in  the  University.  On 
the  History  of  the  Fine  Arts  and  Antiquities,  five 
iCiuurses  of  lectures,  by  two  professors.     On  VhU 
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lology,  twenty-seven  courses,  by  seventeen  pro- 
fessors.— These  courses  are  attended  by  about 
1400  students,  none  of  whom,  except  foreigners, 
are  received  at  the  University,  without  having  gone 
through  tlieir  previous  studies  at  a  gymnasium,  or, 
in  case  of  private  education,  without  having  sub- 
jected themselves  to  an  examination  as  to  their 
classical,  mathematical,  and  literary  attainments. 

The  return  to  his  native  country  of  Alexander  von 
Humboldt,  who  is  not  less  distinguished  by  his  liberal 
sentiments,  than  for  his  almost  unrivalled  scientific 
attainments,  has  been  justly  hailed, ,  as  an  occur- 
rence favourable  to  the  interests  of  science.  With- 
out being  placed  in  an  official  situation,  he  enjoys 
the  confidence  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  just 
hopes  are  entertained  that  his  influence  will  in- 
sure a  still  greater  share  of  attention  to  the  intel- 
le  ;.tual  progress  of  the  country,  on  the  part  of  the 
government.  Humboldt  has  now  undertaken  to 
deliver,  in  the  hall  of  the  Royal  Academy,  public 
lectures  on  Physical  Geography,  which  are  listened 
to  by  a  crowd  of  hearers  of  both  sexes,  and  of  all 
ranks,  including  the  King  and  Royal  Family. 

A  rival  to  the  University  at  Berlin  has  arisen 
in  an  establishment  of  the  same  kind  at  Munich, 
a  city,  which  bids  fair  to  be  as  important  to  the 
south  of  Germany,  as  Berlin  is  to  the  north.  The 
plan  of  tlie  University  was  devised  under  the  late 
King,  but  its  organisation  formed  one  of  the  first 
aets  of  the  present  King,  Lewis  I.  The  size  and 
importance  of  the  city,  the  previous  existence  of 
extensive  establishments  for  the  cultivation  of 
physical  and  medical  science,  and  a  public  library, 
which  is  said  to  consist  of  400,000  volumes,  afford 
great  advantages  to  the  new  institution,  and  a  still 
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greater  in  the  lil)cral  policy  of  the  government, 
un(U?r  wliosc  protection  it  is  placed,  and  which 
will  undoubtedly  insure  its  rapid  progress.  Tliere 
are  now  at  Munich,  five  professors  of  the  various 
branches  of  Theology,  (Catholic),  twelve  of  Juris- 
prudence, seven  of  Political  Economy,  sixteen  of 
Medicine,  and  thirty-six  of  the  various  otiier 
sciences  ;  many  eminent  men  are  among  the  pro- 
fessors. The  exertions  of  the  liberal  King  of  Ba- 
varia, have  not  been  confined  to  the  University. 
Great  attention  is  devoted  to  the  general  improve- 
ment of  the  schools,  a  measure  which  was  begun 
8o  early  as  under  the  late  King.  The  education 
of  the  clergy  has  always  formed  here,  as  well  as 
in  the  other  German  States,  a  chief  object  of  so- 
licitude. Even  in  Austria,  great  reforms  were 
eftected  during  the  last  century,  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  Maria  Theresa  and  Joseph  II., 
and  have  been,  to  a  certain  extent  at  least,  con- 
tinued under  the  present  government.  In  Bavaria, 
ecclesiastical  instruction  has  been  organized  so  as 
to  enable  the  clergy  to  keep  pace  with  the  pro- 
gress of  the  age,  and  to  exert  a  truly  beneficial 
influence  on  all  clashes  of  society. 

The  taste  for  the  Fine  Arts,  in  the  present  King 
of  Bavaria  heightened  and  cultivated  by  his  long 
residence  in  Italy,  when  Crown  Prince,  contri- 
buted greatly  to  the  embellishment  of  the  capital, 
A  number  of  churches  (among  which  one  is  in- 
tended for  Protestant  worship)  and  public  build- 
ings are  erecting ;  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
will  l>e  that  commenced  last  year,  under  the  name 
of  Pinacothequey  and  destined  for  the  reception  of 
pictures.  The  Bavarian  Government,  has  long  been 
\fi  possession  of  a  large  collection  of  paintings, 
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wliich,  (luring  the  political  changes  in  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century,  has  been  much  increased, 
partly  by  the  removal  to  Munich,  of  the  collection 
of  Dusseldorf,  so  celebrated  for  the  numerous 
works  of  Rubens  which  it  contains,  and  partly  by 
the  evacuation  of  the  various  monasteries  and  con- 
vents in  1802,  all  whose  treasures  were  accumu- 
lated into  the  public  library  and  picture-gallery  at 
Munich.  From  the  whole  of  this  collection,  which 
consists  of  about  9000  pieces,  a  selection  of  the 
most  interesting  and  instructive  will  now  be  made, 
and  the  new  Pinacotheque  will  thus  exhibit,  in 
1300  specimens,  a  very  complete  series  of  works 
of  all  the  different  schools.  In  paintings  of  Al- 
bert Durer,  and  other  artists  of  the  German  and 
Flemish  school,  earlier  than  Durer,  as  Van  Eyk, 
Martin  Schoen,  Schoreel,  and  Hemmling,  it  will 
afford  a  richer  collection  than  exists  in  any  other 
place. 

The  most  recent  and  considerable  addition 
made  to  the  splendid  gallery  at  Munich,  has  been 
the  purchase  of  a  collection  formed  by  Messrs 
Boissere,  and  placed  for  some  time  at  Stuttgard  ; 
it  consists  of  above  200  very  valuable  paintings, 
also  belonging  to  the  old  German  school.  Litho- 
graphic impressions  of  these  pictures  are  now  in 
course  of  publication.  We  have  happened  to  see 
several  specimens  of  them,  which  appeared  to  us, 
in  point  of  execution,  superior  to  any  production 
of  this  art  we  had  hitherto  witnessed. 

Another  magnificent  building,  under  the  name 
of  Gh/pthoteque,  is  destined  to  receive  the  rich 
collection  of  ancient  sculptures,  which  the  King 
made  when  Crown  Prince,  and  of  which  the  well 
known  Egean  marbles  form  a  part.     The  ceiling 
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of  some  of  the  apartments  in  tliis  l)uilding  is 
puiiited  in  fresco,  under  tl)e  direction  of  Cornelius, 
who  is  considered  as  the  first  German  painter  of 
t}»e  present  day  ;  and  whom  the  King  of  Bavaria, 
immediately  after  his  accession,  created  a  knight, 
in  cor»sequence  of  seeing  his  fine  works. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  King  of  Bavaria  has  hcen 
very  successful  in  gaining  popularity,  not  only 
among  his  own  peo])le,  hut  over  all  Germany, 
which  the  enthusiasm  felt,  among  all  classes  of  the 
community  in  this  country  for  the  cause  of  the 
Greeks,  has  given  him  an  opportunity,  of  procur- 
ing. The  geographical  situation  of  uavaria,  does 
Dot  admit  of  any  political  connexion  with  the 
Greeks  ;  but  the  King  has  attracted  general  ap- 
pro!)ation  by  the  personal  assistance  he  has  given 
to  thi'm,  in  granting  them  pecuniary  supplies,  and 
in  artording  the  officers  of  his  army  facilities  in 
obtaining  leave  for  travelling  to  Greece. 

All  classes  also  have  been  pleased  with  the  visit 
wliich  the  King  of  Bavaria  paid  to  Goethe,  the 
oldest  and  greatest  poet  of  Germany.  Without 
any  previous  notice  he  appeared  at  Weimar,  on 
the  morning  of  Goethe's  birth-day,  among  the 
crowd  assembled  in  the  house  of  the  noble  Bard, 
to  offer  him  his  good  wishes,  and  the  insignia  of 
the  Bavarian  order  of  knighthood. 

The  venerable  Goethe  still  retains  that  entlnisi- 
astic  devotion  to  poetry  and  the  fine  arts,  which 
characterized  his  youthful  days.  Though  oppress- 
ed with  the  infirmities  of  age,  he  takes  a  lively  in- 
terest in  every  literary  novelty  ;  and  publishes  at 
Stuttgard  a  periodical  work,  entitled,  "  Art  and 
Antiquity, "  in  which  he  gives  his  opinion  on  new 
works  in  literature  and  the  fine  arts. 
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The  annual  meetings  of  men  cultivating  t!»e 
same  arts  and  sciences,  aftbrd  a  powerful  impulse 
to  the  general  ditl'usion  of  knowledge.  The 
first  idea  of  such  a  society  seems  to  liave 
arisen  in  Switzerland,  a  country  like  Germany, 
divided  into  many  small  states,  and  where  those 
meetings  are  well  calculated  to  supply  the  ab- 
sence of  a  general  centre  of  civilization.  Ger- 
many has  followed  the  example  of  Switzerland, 
and  a  society  of  naturalists  and  physicians  was 
instituted,  for  the  lauclahle  purpose  of  facilitating 
personal  acquaintance  among  a  class  of  professional 
men,  who,  from  the  distance  of  their  respective 
places  of  residence,  could  otherwise  be  known  to 
each  other  only  by  tlieir  scientific  labours.  Meet- 
ings are  accordingly  held,  annually,  alternately, 
in  the  south  and  in  the  north  of  Germany,  to  which 
pll  those  who  cultivate  the  physical  and  medical 
sciences  are  invited,  and  where,  for  several  suc- 
cessive days,  papers  on  subjects  connected  with 
these  sciences  are  read.  The  four  meetings  held 
successively  at  Leipsig,  Frankfort,  Dresden,  and 
Munich,  have  been  numerously  attended  by  men 
of  science  from  all  parts  of  Germany,  except  the 
Austrian  States.  The  severer  occupations  of  their 
assembly,  are  terminated  by  the  higher  pleasures 
of  social  intercourse.  The  members  of  the  so- 
ciety have  been  kindly  received  by  the  local  autho- 
rities ;  and  not  to  mention  the  facilities  granted 
to  them  for  prosecuting  the  scientific  objects  of 
their  meetings,  they  have  had  every  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  hospitality  of  the  King  of  Sax- 
ony, and  Bavaria,  and  the  late  Mr  Von  Bethmann 
of  Frankfort.  At  Munich,  where  the  last  meeting 
was  held  in   September  18i^7,  the  whole  com- 
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pany,  consisting  of  170  members,  were,  the  day 
after  the  conclusion  of  their  scientific  labours,  in- 
vited in  the  King's  name,  to  a  dinner  in  the  Royal 
palace,  at  which  tlie  ministers  and  officers  of  the 
Court  presided,  and  towards  the  close  of  which, 
the  King  himself  appeared,  to  the  great  satisfaction 
of  his  guests. 

Literature  has  been,  we  believe,  as  productive 
as  usual  in  Germany  during  the  last  year.  Among 
the  works  deserving  particular  notice  we  remark  ; 
Hammers  History  of  the  Osman  Empire^  a  new 
edition  of  Niehuhrs  Roman  History^  and  a  new 
edition  of  Goethe  s  Works,  containing  the  last  ad- 
ditions and  corrections  of  the  venerable  author, 
(now  in  his  79th  year)  and  which  has  at  his  re- 
quest been  placed  by  the  United  German  Govern- 
ment, under  a  special  protection  against  piracy. 
There  are  also  new  editions  of  Luther  and  Zuin- 
gli's  works  preparing. 

The  taste  for  translations  from  the  English 
seems  still  to  increase.  Most  of  the  productions  of 
English  literature,  particularly  novels,  are  transla- 
ted with  an  astonishing  quickness.  A  whole  series 
of  the  latter,  containing  those  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
Cooper,  &c.  appear  in  numbers  at  a  very  low 
price. 

The  science  of  Medicine  in  Germany,  has  un- 
dergone a  remarkable  revolution  within  the  last 
few  years.  A  new  sect  has  arisen,  who,  adhering 
to  the  system  originally  promulgated  by  Dr  Hah- 
nemann at  Leipzig,  have  attained  as  much  cele- 
brity, not  only  in  Germany,  but  over  the  whole 
continent  as  the  followers  of  Broussais  ever  enjoyed. 
This  theory,  to  which  the  name  of  Homeopathic 
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Medicine  has  been  given,  is  founded  on  the  follow- 
ing principle, — that  all  the  diseases  of  the  hu- 
man body,  provided  they  are  simply  internal,  may 
be  cuj'ed  in  the  simplest  and  readiest  way,  by  the 
artificial  excitation  of  affections,  wliich  have  the 
greatest  possible  resemblance  with  the  existing  dis- 
ease. They  give  rise  to  these  affections,  by  the 
employment  of  medicines  which  would  occasion 
in  a  healthy  individual,  a  disease  analogous  to  that 
which  it  is  desired  to  cure.  By  this  process,  the 
preexisting,  is  identified  with  the  artificial  disease ; 
and  as  this  last,  ceases  from  the  moment  that  the 
medicine  which  is  the  cause  of  it,  has  produced  its 
effect,  the  real  disease  also  terminates  with  it. 
But  prudence  is  necessary  in  the  employment 
of  this  mode  of  cure,  to  administer  only  a  very 
small  dose  of  the  medicine  employed,  in  order 
10  produce  only  a  moderate  affection,  and  yet 
such,  as  shall  be  sufficient  to  transform  the  natural 
into  an  artificial  disease. 

This  method  of  cure,  fallacious  as  it  must  appear, 
has  gained  ground  indifferent  parts  of  Germany,  has 
been  so  successful,  that  a  journal  has  been  established 
at  Leipzig  under  the  care  of  Dr  Stegel,  wholly  ap- 
propriated to  its  illustration.  The  followers  of  the 
system  are  divided  into  two  parties,  the  one  of  which, 
declares  it  to  be  the  only  medical  system,  while 
the  other,  considers  it  as  applicable  in  a  number  of 
cases,  but  not  in  all.  A  theory  such  as  that  now 
referred  to,  could  not  fail  to  meet  with  powerful 
opponents,  the  most  remarkable  of  whom  are,  Drs 
Jorg  and  Heinroth  at  Leipzig,  and  Wedekind  at 
Darmstadt.  In  s])ite  of  all  opposition  however, 
the  system  prevails  to  a  great  extent  in  Germany, 
and  is  now  rapidly  spreading  in  Italy  and  Russia. 
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Germany  lias  liad  to  deplore  the  los8  of  several 
distinguished  literary  m(?n  and  artists.  The  cele- 
biated  astronomer  Bode,  died  at  the  end  of  1826. 
He  had  been  destined  for  commercial  business, 
but  his  talents  for  mathematical  science  and  astro- 
nomy introduced  liim  to  this  career,  in  whicli  ha 
soon  obtained  eminence.  He  is  the  author  of  se- 
.  veral  esteemed  works,  and  was  the  editor  of  the 
Astronomical  Ephemerides,  a  periodical  well 
known  even  out  of  Germany,  and  with  which  he 
was  occupied  till  the  last  day  of  his  life. 

Gottingen  lost  one  of  its  oldest  and  most  ce- 
lebrated professors,  Dr  E.  G.  Eichhorn,  Knight  of 
the  Guelphic  Order,  author  of  some  valuable  works 
on  history  and  Biblical  criticism.  He  died  in  his 
75th  year,  having  been  a  public  professor  for 
thirty-nine  years. 

We  have  also  to  record  the  death  of  Ludwig 
ran  Beethoven,  a  composer,  whose  name  has  be- 
come familiar  wherever  music  is  cultivated.  He 
outlived,  by  many  years,  his  great  rivals  Haydn 
and  Mozart.  But  the  evening  of  his  life  was 
darkened  by  severe  afflictions :  a  complete  deaf- 
ness not  only  deprived  him  of  the  pleasures  of 
society,  but  rendered  him  unable  to  enjoy  music, 
to  which  his  life  was  wholly  devoted  :  yet,  strange 
as  it  may  appear,  he  continued  till  the  close  of  his 
life  to  compose  musical  works,  in  many  of  which, 
his  genius  still  shines  in  its  brightest  forms  ;  al- 
though it  must  be  granted,  that  his  imagination, 
unassisted  by  the  evidence  of  his  sense  of  hearing, 
has  sometimes  led  him  into  regions,  which  are  be- 
yond the  comprehension  even  of  those,  who  are 
able  to  appreciate  the  productions  of  this  art. 

To  this  brief  account  of  Germany,  we  shall  add 
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a  short  notice  on  Switzerland,  a  country,  of  which 
tlie  greater  part  is  closely  allied  to  Germany,  by 
the  use,  in  ivriting  at  least,  of  a  common  language, 
(for  the  spoken  dialect  in  most  of  the  Swiss  can- 
tons can  scarcely  be  called  German),  and  by  the 
similarity  of  customs  and  manners.  In  a  part  of 
Switzerland,  however,  comprehending  a  district  in 
which  civilization  has  most  rapidly  advanced,  the 
French  language  is  made  use  of,  and  has  brought 
along  with  it  many  French  manners  and  customs. 

The  difference  in  degree  of  civilization,  in  all 
classes  in  the  Swiss  cantons,  is  extremely  strik- 
ing ;  and  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  in  this  respect, 
the  balance  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  Protes- 
tant population. 

The  political  principles  of  the  cantons  forming 
the  Swiss  confederacy,  are  also  very  different,  and 
sometimes  almost  opposed  to  one  another.  Ge- 
neva, the  Canton  de  Vaud,  Argovia,  Appenzell, 
St  Gall,  and  several  others,  are  distinguished  by 
the  liberal  sentiments  of  the  majority  of  the  popu- 
lation, whilst  Berne  and  some  others,  where  the 
aristocracy  is  powerful,  are  still  adhering  to  super- 
annuated prejudices  and  imbued  with  a  profound 
veneration  of  power,  under  whatever  shape  it  may 
appear. 

In  one  liberal  feeling  however,  all  the  Swiss 
cantons  have  united  in  the  most  praiseworthy 
manner, — in  the  efforts  to  assist  the  sacred  cause 
of  freedom  in  Greece.  Mr  Eynard  of  Geneva, 
after  having  distinguished  himself  by  very  gene- 
rous donations  out  of  his  own  fortune,  (in  one  in- 
stance 30,000  francs),  and  by  his  great  exertions 
in  concerting  and  carrying  into  execution,  various 
plans  for  the  assistance  of  the  oppressed  Greeks, 
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has  been  placed  at  the  head  ot  all  the  Philhellenic 
committees  formed  in  France,  Germany  and  Svvit- 
zerla^id,  and  he  discharges  the  important  duties  of 
this  oriice  with  the  utmost  zeal  and  discretion. 
In  the  smallest  cantons  of  Switzerland,  and  among 
the  most  remote  mountains,  in  districts  almost  en- 
tirely inhabited  by  poor  herdsmen,  the  appeal  for 
the  cause  of  freedom  has  not  been  heard  in  vain, 
and  sums  have  been  collected,  which  are  certain- 
ly large  in  proportion  to  the  means  of  the  givers. 

The  secrecy  which  is  carefully  preserved  in  all 
the  operations  of  the  Swiss  Diet,  prevents  either 
their  countrymen  or  foreigners  from  receiving  in- 
formation as  to  the  statistics  of  the  22  cantons, 
unless  from  almanacks,  annuals,  or  periodical  works 
!>elonging  to  the  different  cantons.  A  work,  how- 
ever, has  been  recently  undertaken  by  Professor 
Bernouilli,  which  will  probably  obviate  this  dis- 
advantage. By  concentrating  all  the  information 
which  can  be  obtained  in  regard  to  each  canton, 
he  expects,  with  the  assistance  of  other  learned 
men,  to  produce  an  inteiesting  and  valuable  col- 
lection of  documents  relative  to  the  statistics  and 
general  economy  of  Switzerland,  This  work, 
the  first  part  of  which  appeared  at  Basle  a  few 
months  ago,  has  excited  high  expectations,  both 
on  account  of  the  learning  of  the  Editor,  and 
the  utility  of  such  a  production,  if  ably  conduct- 
ed. 

A  great  desire  for  improving  the  condition  of 
the  population,  and  for  keeping  pace  with  the  age, 
is  prominent  in  many  of  the  Swiss  cantons. 
Changes  in  the  legislation,  have  been  proposed 
and  executed  in  several  of  them,  during  the  last 
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y«ar.  In  the  Valais,  the  punishment  of  death  has 
been  aboHshed.  The  same  measure  has  been  pro- 
posed at  Geneva.  *  Here,  and  in  the  neighbour- 
ing canton  de  Vaud,  a  new  code  of  laws  is  pre- 
paring ;  and  the  introduction  of  trial  by  jury  has 
been  proposed  and  strongly  recommended  by  Sis- 
mondi,  Dumont,  Laharpe,  and  other  distinguished 
Liberals ;  but  we  regret  to  say,  that  the  carrying 
into  effect  that  measure,  has  in  Geneva  been  post- 
poned, and  in  Lausanne  entirely  rejected. 

In  almost  every  part  of  Switzerland,  a  very 
lively  interest  is  manifested  in  organizing  esta- 
blishments for  education ;  and  it  is  only  to  be  re- 
gretted that,  of  late  years,  the  Jesuits  have,  in 
some  of  the  Catholic  cantons,  gained  great  power, 
and  have  begun  to  exercise  a  dangerous  sway  over 
the  schools.  The  well-known  institution  of  M. 
de  Fellenberg  at  Hofwyl  continues  in  a  flourishing 
state.  Schools  of  arts  have  been  established  at 
Zurich,  Berne,  Arau,  and  Geneva. 

We  have  already  stated,  that  the  annual  meet- 
ings for  the  advancement  of  science  and  art  were 
first  proposed  in  Switzerland)  where  the  lovers  of 
music  and  other  sciences,  have  long  been  in  the 
habit  of  assembling  every  year,  in  different  towns, 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  their  favouiite  pur- 
suits. 

Last  year,  a  plan  for  the  formation  of  an  Agri- 
cultural Society  upon  a  large  scale  was  organized. 
It  is  to  be  connected  with  a  society  which  already 
exists  for  the  study  of  Natural  History ;  and  one 
of  its  great  objects  will  be,  the  examination  of  the 
best  rural  implements,   and  the  latest  discoveries 

*  Wc  understand  that  a  similar  proposal  has  lately  been 
piade  in  Bavaria. 
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and  experiments  in  agriculture,  with  peculiai*  re- 
ference to  their  adoption  in  Switzerland.  Cor- 
responding Societies  are  to  be  established  in  every 
canton. 

Without  professing  any  positive  political  pur- 
pose or  intention,  these  meetings  are  also  useful 
to  the  Swiss  confederacy  in  establishing  a  better 
understanding,  and  a  more  intimate  connexion  be- 
tween the  different  cantons. 

We  are  soiTy  to  find  in  the  CathoUc  cantons  of 
the  Swiss  confederacy,  fifty^nine  monasteries, 
fiixty-one  nunneries,  and  seven  hospitals  for  Ca- 
puchins ! 

The  literature  of  Switzerland  belongs  partly  to 
that  of  France,  and  partly  to  that  of  Germany. 
We  will  not,  therefore,  give  here  any  particular 
notice  of  it.  Sismondi,  we  understand,  is  conti- 
nuing his  History  of  France  (published  at  Paris) ; 
but  a  considerable  period  has  elapsed  since  the 
publication  of  his  last  volume.  A  literary  and 
scientific  periodical,  the  Bibliotheque  Universellef 
which  is  very  extensively  circulated,  has  been  pub- 
lished for  a  series  of  years  in  Geneva,  and  cdijl- 
tinues  to  be  conducted  in  an  able  manner. 

Switzerland  deplores  the  death  of  Baron  de 
Stael,  son  of  the  celebrated  Madame  de  Stael, 
whom,  although  his  father  was  a  foreigner,  the 
Swiss  are  proud  to  number  among  their  citizens. 
He  united  distinguished  talents — which  have  also 
been  appreciated  in  this  country — with  highly  li. 
beral  feelings  ;  and  great  benevolence,  aided  by  a 
very  large  fortune,  had  placed  him  at  the  head  of 
a  number  of  establishments  of  public  utility ;  so 
that  his  death  is  to  be  lamented  as  a  general  loss. 

Henry  Pestalozzi,  who  has  devoted  his  whole 
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life  to  the  advancement  of  education,  and  who,  by 
his  theoretical  views  as  well  as  by  his  various 
practical  plans,  has  exerted  a  great  influence  on 
public  instruction  on  the  Continent,  died  at  Neu- 
hof  near  Brugg,  on  the  17th  February  1827.  He 
was  born  at  Zurich  on  the  12th  January  1745. 
Among  his  works,  Lienhard  and  Gertrud,  a  kind 
of  popular  novel,  has  been  translated  into  almost 
all  languages. 


EUROPE  IN  1827. 
VIII. 

THE  NETHERLANDS. 

In  the  end  of  the  last  century,  the  ancient  Re- 
public of  Holland,  so  much  celebrated  in  history, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French  Usurper.  This 
event,  though  to  a  certain  extent  favourable  to  the 
commercial  prosperity  of  the  country,  retarded 
its  progress  in  all  that  was  fitted  to  promote  its 
internal  improvement.  But  the  union  at  length 
of  the  Belgic  provinces  with  Holland,  under  the 
paternal  reign  of  the  present  monarch,  William  I. 
has  given  an  impulse  to  the  kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands,  which  is  urging  it  onward  to  equal, 
if  not  to  surpass,  the  other  European  States  in  ci- 
vilization and  refinement. 

The  chief  object  which  the  King  of  the  Ne- 
therlands appears  to  keep  in  view,  is  the  adop- 
tion of  such  measures  as  shall  promote  the  happi- 
ness of  his  subjects.  Thus  cherished  by  their  So- 
vereign, the  people  are  daily  making  rapid  pro- 
gress in  intellectual  and  moral  improvement. 
Commerce  is  prospering,  agriculture  is  improv- 
ing, the  working  of  mines  is  carried  on  wjth  ac- 
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tivity,  and  the  different  branches  of  the  pttbllc  re- 
venue are  in  a  flourisliing  condition. 

It  has  been  generally  thought,  that  by  the 
union  of  Belgium  with  Holland,  and  ite  separa- 
tion from  France,  its  commerce  has  been  some- 
what injured  ;  but  the  bad  effects  which  were 
apparent  some  years  ago,  are  passing  away,  and 
commerce  is  prospering.  Free  Trade  is  encou- 
raged by  the  Government  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, the  importation  of  foreign  merchandize 
being  permitted,  on  payment  of  a  trifling  duty. 
It  cannot  be  denied,  that  from  the  prejudices  and 
vanity  of  the  people,  as  well  as  their  attachment 
to  old  customs,  the  consumption  of  foreign  ma- 
nufactures is  too  much  encouraged,  to  the  neglect 
of  home-productions.  As  a  necessary  conse- 
quence, Dutch  commerce  may  still  be  said  to  be 
in  a  state  of  inactivity ;  but  the  manufacturers  are 
beginning  to  resume  their  wonted  energy,  tra'ding 
with  those  countries  from  which  they  are  not  ex- 
cluded by  prohibitory  duties.  The  King  pro- 
posed, in  1826,  to  the  Second  Chamber  of  the 
States-General,  a  project  of  a  law  in  regard  to 
the  duties  on  imports  and  exports.  This  proposal 
has  excited  great  interest  in  the  country ;  and  a 
conflict  has  ensued  between  the  agricultural,  manu- 
facturing, and  commercial  provinces,  on  the  subject. 
It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped,  that  the  liberal  designs  of 
the  enlightened  Sovereign,  will  not  be  frustrated  by 
the  prejudices  and  narrow-minded  selfishness,  of  any 
class  of  his  subjects.  Commerce  has  been  for  some 
time  retarded  by  the  unwillingness  of  the  King, 
to  accede  to  the  regulations  of  the  Congress 
of  Vienna,  in   regard   to    the   navigation   of  the 
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Rhine.  The  first  article  of  tliese  regulations, 
passed  in  1815,  runs  thus: — "The  navigation 
in  the  whole  course  of  tlie  lUiine,  from  the  point 
where  it  hecomes  navigable,  to  the  sea,  both  in  de- 
scending and  returning,  shall  be  entirely  free."  This 
decree  does  not  compel  the  Government  of  the  Low 
Countries  to  permit  the  passage  of  German  ships 
through  their  territory,  on  the  same  conditions  with 
Belgic  vessels,  but  the  sole  intention  of  the  con- 
tracting parties  was  to  procure  the  abolition  of  the 
oppressive  duties  demanded  at  Mayence,  Cologne, 
&c.  The  commission  established  for  this  purpose 
by  the  Congress,  found  it  difficult  to  satisfy  the 
States  of  Prussia  and  the  Low  Countries,  as  to  the 
propriety  of  the  decree.  A  correspondence  on  the 
subject  took  place  between  the  Governments  of 
Austria  and  the  Low  Countries.  At  length,  by* 
decree  of  the  10th  of  September  1826,  the  King 
of  the  Netherlands  removed  all  'the  obnoxious  re- 
strictions as  far  as  regarded  his  tenitory  ;  and 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  other  States  on  tlie  banks 
of  the  Rhine,  will  soon  imitate  his  example. 

Still  farther  to  promote  the  commercial  prospe- 
rity of  his  kingdom,  this  Sovereign  has  recently 
concluded  a  treaty  of  commerce  and  navigation 
with  the  United  States  of  Mexico,  which  secures 
to  the  commerce  of  the  Netlierlands,  the  advantages 
granted  to  the  most  favoured  nation.  He  has  also, 
during  last  year,  effected  an  agreement  with  the 
King  of  SwcMlen  and  Norway,  providing  for  the 
temporary  removal  of  the  barrier  which  prevented 
the  vessels  belonging  to  the  Low  Countries  from 
bringing  into  the  ports  of  Sweden  any  other  pro- 
ducts than  those  of  their  country. 

The  population  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Nether- 
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lands,  amounting  at  present  to  about  six  millions,  ig 
on  the  increase,  and  yet,  by  a  judicious  administra- 
tion, pauperism  and  crime  are  daily  diminishing.  In 
Belgium  there  are  seven  hospitals  for  the  poor  esta- 
blished at  Mons,  Hoogstraeten,  Namur,  la  Cambra 
near  Brussels,  Bruges,  Hoorn,  and  Reckheim.  The 
first  was  formed  at  Bruges  by  M.  Chauvelin  in 
1803.  Prison  discipline  has  also  begun  to  en- 
gage the  attention  of  the  public ;  and  the  Society 
in  Amsterdam  for  the  Improvement  of  the  Condi- 
dition  of  Prisoners,  continues,  by  means  of  its  dif- 
ferent provincial  or  local  commissions,  to  collect 
information  on  the  subject.  It  is  a  very  encourag- 
ing fact,  that  this  excellent  institution  has  received 
the  countenance  of  his  Majesty ;  and  it  is  not  im- 
probable, that  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Society, 
separate  prisons  will  be  erected  for  the  reception 
of  juvenile  delinquents,  where,  by  a  process  of 
moral  training,  they  may  be  rendered  useful  and 
honourable  members  of  society. 

In  almost  every  part  of  the  Netherlands  ag- 
ricultural pursuits  are  prosecuted  with  the  utmost 
industry  and  activity,  although,  from  their  peculiar 
situation,  the  lands  are  exposed  to  the  ever-threat- 
ening inroads  of  the  sea.  A  great  boon  has  been 
bestowed  in  the  last  year  upon  the  people,  by  a 
more  equitable  division  on  the  part  of  government 
of  the  land-tax,  which  has  been  considered  as  op- 
pressive in  some  quarters,  and  comparatively  light 
in  others.  The  extension  of  land  and  water  com- 
munication, which  is  pursued  with  activity  and 
zeal,  will  no  doubt  be  productive  of  most  benefi- 
cial consequences  to  the  kingdom.  A  measure 
which  strikingly  displays  the  wisdom  of  the  go- 
vernment, may  be  observed  in  the  modifications 
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which  have  been  introduced  into  the  system  of  lot- 
teries, with  a  view  to  their  ultimate  abolition. 

The  King  of  the  Netherlands,  in  behalf  of  his 
Catholic  subjects,  has  at  length  concluded  an  a- 
greement  with  the  Pope  ;  but  the  stipulations  are 
accompanied  with  certain  reservations,  securing 
the  laws  of  the  State,  and  the  respect  due  to  li- 
berty of  conscience  in  matters  of  religion. 

Great  improvements  have  of  late  been  effected 
in  the  administration  of  justice,  by  the  division  of 
the  country  into  circuits,  and  by  the  new  system 
of  legislation,  which  will  soon  be  brought  into  ope- 
ration. The  French  codes  of  legislation  have  hi- 
therto, with  some  modifications,  been  uniformly 
employed  in  the  Low  Countries  ;  but  new  codes 
of  law,  have  been  drawn  up  by  order  of  Govern- 
ment, founded  however,  principally,  on  the  French 
system.  The  new  Civil  and  Commercial  Codes, 
were  approved  by  the  States-General  in  the  Session 
of  1825—26  ;  the  Code  of  Judicial  Organization  was 
discussed  and  adopted  in  1828-27,  and  the  pro- 
ject of  a  Penal  Code  was  submitted  last  October ; 
but,  whether  it  was  approved  or  not,  we  have  not 
been  able  to  ascertain.  As  some  time  must  elapse 
before  these  new  arrangements  will  be  completed, 
some  modifications  in  the  French  laws,  have  in  the 
meantime  been  adopted.  The  Civil  and  Commer- 
cial Codes  are  said  to  be  peculiarly  valuable ;  but 
the  same  eulogium  cannot  be  passed  on  the  Cri- 
minal Code.  Many  alterations  of  the  French 
laws  have  been  made  in  the  new  system,  which, 
instead  of  being  entitled  to  the  name  of  improve- 
ments, resemble  the  institutions  of  the  dark  ages  ; 
and  punishments  have  been  introduced,  which  can 
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liave  no  other  tendency  than  to  degrade  and  insult 
the  moral  feelings  of  mankind. 

Tiie  progress  of  education  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, is  still  more  rapid  than  in  any  of  the  other 
Continental  States,  not  excepting  even  France. 
If  Pestalozzi  in  Switzerland,  and  M.  Ordinaire  in 
France,  have  endeavoured  to  improve  the  system 
of  instruction,  by  the  introduction  of  processes 
more  suited  to  the  natural  progress  of  the  human 
mind  ;  no  less  indefatigable  have  been  tlie  exertions 
of  M.  Jacotot  in  Belgium  to  extend  his  system, 
which  is  somevi^hat  analogous  to  that  of  Pestalozzi, 
and  is  termed  universal  ijistruction.  This  plan, 
though  much  opposed  by  some  learned  men,  has 
been  remarkably  successful,  and  has  met  with 
liberal  encouragement  from  Government. 

Much  attention  was  formerly  drawn  to  the 
subject  of  education  in  France,  by  the  Emile  of 
Rousseau ;  but,  by  his  extravagant  paradoxes, 
that  celebrated  writer  injured  the  cause  which  he 
meant  to  advocate.  The  common  end  kept  in 
view  by  the  Swiss,  French  and  Belgian  pliilan- 
thropists,  in  the  improvements  which  they  have 
recently  proposed,  is  to  encourage,  as  early  as 
possible,  activity  of  thought.  With  a  view  to 
promote  the  improvement  of  his  people,  the  King 
of  the  Netherlands  engaged  Professor  Kinker  of 
Liege,  to  point  out  the  best  mode  of  applying 
the  system  to  the  different  parts  of  public  instruc- 
tion ;  and,  accordingly,  in  liis  Report,  the  leanied 
Professor  recommended  the  formation  of  a  Cen- 
tral Institute  whicli,  besides  being  used  as  a  school 
for  the  education  of  children,  might  be  employed 
for  the  puipose  of  training  masters  for  the  vaiious 
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district  schools.  Out  of  the  whole  population  of 
the  Low  Countries,  033,859  children  and  youths 
receive  education  in  all  kinds  of  schools.  Socie- 
ties, for  the  encouragement  of  instruction  among 
the  lower  classes,  have  heen  formed  at  Liege  and 
Naniur,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  most 
influential  men  in  the  country.  Mechanics  schools 
have  spread  with  the  same  rapidity  as  in  France  ; 
and  the  King  has  established  in  all  the  University 
towns,  professorships  for  gratuitous  instruction  in 
the  principles  of  Mechanical  Philosophy,  as  ap- 
plied to  the  Arts.  This  mark  of  the  paternal  care 
of  Government,  is  duly  appreciated  by  the  public; 
and,  accordingly,  the  Lecture  Rooms  are  crowd- 
ed. The  interest  excited  in  favour  of  popular 
education,  lias  led  to  the  publication  of  many  use- 
ful works  on  the  elementary  principles  of  the 
sciences. 

In  addition  to  the  measures  taken  to  propagate 
primary  instruction  in  the  towns  and  villages,  the 
King  has  recently  granted  ten  pensions  of  300 
florins  each,  and  ten  of  150,  to  be  dedicated  to  the 
education  of  that  number  of  females,  with  a  view 
to  their  being  employed  as  instructresses.  Before 
any  female  can  enjoy  this  privilege,  she  must  en- 
gage to  follow  the  profession  of  a  schoolmistress, 
and  undergo  an  examination  as  to  her  knowledge 
of  the  French  and  Dutch  languages,  grammatical 
analysis  and  logic,  and  the  elements  of  calcula- 
tion. 

The  institutions  for  public  instruction  in  the 
Low  Countries,  are  daily  receiving  an  extension, 
appropriated  to  the  wants  of  the  people,  and  the 
progress  of  science.  All  suitable  means  are  re- 
sorted to  by  Government  for  the  encouragement 
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of  literature  and  the  fine  arts  ;  and  the  liberty  of 
the  press  is  fully  maintained. 

In  the  kingdom  of  the  Low  Countries,  no  fewer 
than  six  Universities  exist,  under  the  protection 
and  countenance  of  the  Government.  The  Col- 
lege of  Louvain  has  been  celebrated  for  several 
centuiies,  and  deserves  particularly  to  be  mention- 
ed, on  account  of  the  improvements  which  have 
been  recently  introduced  at  the  desire  of  his  Ma- 
jesty. Several  professorships  have  been  endowed 
in  it,  which  the  Universities  of  other  countries 
would  do  well  to  imitate.  Among  these  may  be 
mentioned,  the  Lectures  on  the  National  Histoiy 
and  the  Statistics  of  the  Low  Countries,  delivered 
by  Professor  Wisscher ;  on  the  Political  History 
of  Europe,  by  Professor  Dumbeck  ;  and  on  the 
General  Theory  of  Statistics,  and  the  Compai'ison 
of  the  Political  Constitutions  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, France,  Germany,  and  England,  by  Profes- 
sor Mon6.  Few  universities  on  the  Continent 
have  sent  forth  more  learned  men  than  that  of 
Leyden.  The  other  Colleges  are  established  at 
Liege,  Ghent,  Utrecht  and  Groningen,  all  of  which 
are  under  the  superintendance  of  able  and  learned 
professors.  In  the  last  mentioned  college,  which 
has  long  been  celebrated  for  the  information  which 
it  affords  on  Hebrew  Antiquities  and  Oriental 
Literature,  a  professorship  has  been  recently  en- 
dowed, for  giving  instruction  on  the  diplomatic 
history  of  the  European  nations. 

In  the  northern  provinces  of  the  kingdom,  three 
Athenaeums,  or  superior  Colleges,  are  established, 
which,  however,  differ  completely  from  the  insti- 
tutions bearing  that  name  in  the  southern  pro- 
vinces.    The  Dutch  Athenseums  of  Amsterdam> 
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Francker  and  Uevciitcr,  resemble  univeraitics  in 
all  reHpects,  but  tbey  Iiave  no  power  to  confer  de- 
grees. Tlie  Athenaiums  in  tbe  South,  with  the 
exception  of  that  at  Brussels,  are  similar  to  the 
Gi/mnasia,  or  Latin  schools  of  Holland. 

The  principal  scientific  institution  of  the  Low 
Countries,  is  the  JRoyal  Institutey  founded  by 
Louis  Buonaparte,  a  short  time  after  the  erection 
of  the  United  Provinces  into  the  kingdom  of  Hol- 
land. After  the  abdication  of  Louis,  it  was  still 
preserved  by  Napoleon  ;  and,  on  the  elevation  of 
tlie  present  King  to  the  throne,  he  took  a  peculiar 
-interest  in  its  success.  This  valuable  institution, 
which  holds  its  sittings  at  Amsterdam,  is  divided 
into  four  sections,  each  including  from  thirty  to 
forty  members.  In  their  investigations,  the  first 
is  limited  to  the  exact  sciences  ;  the  second  to  the 
national  language,  literature  and  history  ;  the  third 
to  the  learned  languages,  philosophy,  antiquities, 
and  general  history ;  and  the  fourth  to  the  fine 
arts.  Each  of  these  sections  holds  a  public  meet- 
ing every  two  years,  at  which  prizes  are  distribut- 
ed, and  a  report  of  their  labours  read. 

The  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  and  Bellcs- 
Lettres  at  Brussels  ranks  next  to  the  Institute.  It 
was  originally  founded  in  1767,  by  Count  Cobent- 
zel ;  but,  in  consequence  of  political  events,  its 
labours  were  suspended  in  1794-,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  accession  of  the  present  enlightened  mo- 
narch that  its  sittings  were  resumed.  The  objects 
of  its  inquiries  are  the  exact  sciences,  the  belles- 
lettres,  and  national  history. 

The  Society  of  Sciences  at  Harlmn,  which,  like 
the  former,  proposes  sul)jects  for  prizes,  and  pub- 
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lishee  memoirs,  is  the  oldest  of  the  learned  so- 
cieties in  the  Northern  provinces.  Though,  by  the 
original  plan,  the  field  of  its  inquiries  is  very  ex- 
tended, its  memoirs  are  chiefly  on  scientific  sub- 
jects, particularly  physics,  chemistry,  and  political 
economy.  It  possesses  a  Museum  of  considerable 
extent.  Tliere  are  several  societies  in  Holland  on 
the  same  plan  ;  but  the  most  remarkable  are  the 
Society  of  Dutch  Literature  at  Leyden ;  the  Zea- 
land Society  of  Sciences  at  Middleburg ;  and  the 
Provincial  Society  of  Sciences  and  Arts  at  U- 
trecht.  The  King  has  accepted  the  title  of  Pro- 
tector of  these  four  associations,  which  are  conse- 
quently recognised  by  Government. 

It  is  impossible,  in  enumerating  the  Literary 
and  Scientific  Institutions  of  the  Low  Countries, 
to  omit  the  Dutch  Society  of  the  Fine  Arts  and 
the  Sciences,  which,  though  not  patronised  by  Go- 
vernment, deserves  peculiar  notice.  Its  labours 
are  alrfiost  solely  confined  to  Dutch  literature.  It 
has  four  branches  at  Amsterdam,  Rotterdam,  Ley- 
den, and  the  Hague.  The  most  distinguished 
literary  men  are  members  of  this  association. 

At  the  head  of  the  Philanthropic  Institutions 
stands  the  Society  of  Public  Utility^  founded  in 
1787.  To  such  celebrity  has  this  association  at- 
tained, that  it  reckons  at  present  170  sections  in 
the  kingdom,  and  two  in  the  West  Indies.  The 
design  of  the  society  is  to  diffuse  sound  ideas  of 
religion  and  morality,  by  propagating  religious  and 
civil  toleration,  and  diffusing  useful  knowledge  a- 
mong  the  poor,  and  especially  among  the  children 
and  young  people  of  both  sexes.  For  this  purpose 
it  pul>lishes  useful  works,  which  are  sold  at  a  very 
low  price,  so  as  to  be  within  the  leach  of  the  low- 
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est  clflfises  of  society.  It  has  for  some  time  esta- 
blished Savings  Banks,  which  will  probably  tend 
greatly  to  improve  the  habits  of  the  working  classes. 
To  the  same  society  is  due,  the  progressive  amelio- 
ration of  the  system  of  public  instruction  in  the 
Low  Countries.  It  has  last  year  appointed  a  com- 
mission, with  power  to  form  a  school  for  mecha- 
nics on  a  similar  plan  with  those  of  France  and 
England.  Several  institutions  on  an  inferior  scale, 
and  supported  by  private  subscriptions,  are  esta- 
blished throughout  the  kingdom,  which  direct  their 
attention  to  particular  departments  of  the  sciences, 
literature,  and  the  fine  arts.  Associations  of  this 
nature  have  been  formed  at  Amsterdam,  Rotter- 
dam, Harlem,  Hoorn,  Groningen,  Bruges,  Brus- 
sels, and  the  Hague. 

The  kingdom  of  the  Low  Countiies  can  boast 
of  having  produced  more  eminent  painters  than 
any  other  country  in  Europe.  Though  the  art  is 
now  more  generally  diffused,  the  people  still  feel 
an  honest  pride,  in  pointing  to  the  works  of  the  an- 
cient Dutch  and  Flemish  artists,  which  adorn  the 
picture  galleries  at  Amsterdam,  Antwerp,  the  Hague, 
and  Brussels.  The  King  has  lately  founded  two 
academies  of  the  Fine  Arts,  the  one  at  Amsterdam, 
the  other  at  Antwerp.  Public  exhibitions  of  paint- 
ings take  place  every  year,  by  turns,  at  the  Hague 
or  at  Amsterdam,  and  at  Ghent,  at  Antwerp,  or  at 
Brussels.  In  the  latter  town,  there  is  a  society 
for  the  encouragement  of  the  Fine  Arts,  and  a 
school  for  painting,  architecture,  and  sculpture, 
under  the  name  of  an  academy.  Leyden  possesses 
a  suberb  cabinet  of  Natural  History,  under  the 
direction  of  M.  Temminck.  Utrecht  can  boast  of 
the  beautifiil  collection  of  Professor  Bleuland,  and 
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the  Hague  of  a  royal  library,  and  a  collection   of 
national  antiquities. 

For  the  encouragement  of  the  progress  of  music, 
the  King  has  lately  founded  four  royal  establish- 
ments for  instrumental  and  vocal  music  at  Amster- 
dam, Brussels,  the  Hague,  and  Liege.  These  es- 
tablishments are  maintained  at  the  expense  of  Go- 
vernment and  the  towns  where  they  are  situated. 

In  Holland  theatrical  amusements  have  never 
been  encouraged  to  the  same  extent  as  in  other 
countries.  For  two  centuries,  however,  a  theatre, 
has  been  supported  in  Amsterdam  at  the  expense 
of  the  town,  and  several  Dutch  pieces  of  some 
merit  are  represented  with  considerable  success. 
The  South  of  Holland  has  likewise  a  theatre, 
where  only  prose  pieces  translated  from  the  Gerc 
man  are  represented  ;  but  no  theatre  has  yet  been 
established  where  the  national  language  is  used. 
The  French  theatre  at  Brussels  enjoys  the  protec- 
tion of  the  King,  as  well  as  the  other  theatres,  but 
it  is  also  conducted  partly  at  the  Royal  expense. 

Such  is  the  activity,  the  intelligence,  and  the 
progressive  improvement  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Low  Countries,  that  they  are  entitled  to  be  rank- 
ed among  the  most  industrious  and  civilized  na- 
tions. Under  the  wise  government  of  a  monarch, 
whose  sole  desire  it  is  to  act  as  the  father  of  his 
people,  the  administration,  industry,  commerce, 
legislation,  and  education  are  advancing  with  equal 
rapidity,  and  the  people  appear  to  second  with 
their  eflforts  and  support  with  their  confidence,  the 
men  who  are  placed  at  the  head  of  the  state ;  in 
such  circumstances,  we  may  well  consider  the  na- 
tion as  happy,  and  indulge  the  hope  of  a  still  liap- 
pier  futurity. 
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IX. 


ITALY. 


In  their  political  condition,  the  Italian  States  are 
almost  entirely  regulated  by  tlie  decisions  of  the 
Austrian  Cabinet.  Every  improvement  which, 
under  the  French  supremacy,  had  been  introduced 
in  the  different  provinces,  has  been  rooted  out  un- 
der the  Austrian  regime,  and  the  restored  princes 
are  compelled  to  submit,  in  every  point,  to  the 
will  of  the  Court  at  Vienna.  Since  the  last  at- 
tempt which  the  Italians  made  to  recover  their  li- 
berty, they  have  been  subjected  to  a  more  cruel 
military  despotism,  and  a  political  inquisition  has 
been  established  at  Milan,  equal  in  severity  to  that 
at  Mayence.  But  even  under  Austrian  tyranny, 
considerable  exertions  are  making,  especially  in 
the  north,  to  promote  the  progress  of  literature 
and  science.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  that  the 
influence  of  these  efforts  will  soon  be  displayed,  in 
the  improvement  of  the  manners,  opinions,  and 
general  habits  of  the  people.  Notwithstanding 
the  unfavourable  circumstances  in  which  the  Italian 
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Peninsula  is  placed,  considerable  energy  is  dis- 
played in  the  prosecution  of  literature.  In  every 
part  of  the  country  may  be  perceived  a  spirit  of 
literary  excitement,  but  it  is  developed  in  each  of 
the  States,  with  an  intensity  proportioned  to  the 
encouragement  received  from  the  local  govern- 
ment. 

Savoy,  from  its  geographical  position,  has  a  fa- 
vourable opportunity  of  participating  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  sciences  and  arts,  in  the  other  Euro- 
pean nations.  At  Chambery,  a  society  has  been 
recently  formed,  bearing  the  name  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  vi^hich  has  occupied  itself  since  its 
formation  in  very  interesting  researches,  on  the 
physical  geography  of  the  province  of  Savoy.  This 
institution  has  received,  last  year,  a  donation  from 
Count  Boigne,  who,  with  well  directed  benevo- 
lence, has  also  founded  at  his  own  expense,  an 
hospital  for  the  insane. 

Tuscany,  and  especially  Florence,  its  capital, 
feels  too  much  reverence  for  its  illustrious  ances- 
tors, Dante,  Machiavel,  and  Galileo,  to  neglect  their 
lessons  and  example.  It  cultivates  the  sciences, 
literature  and  the  arts,  with  equal  enthusiasm  and 
success.  In  no  other  part  of  Italy,  is  popular  in- 
Rtruction  more  generally  diffused.  In  Florence, 
there  are  four  schools  of  mutual  instruction,  sup- 
ported by  the  munificence  of  private  individuals  ; 
three  elementary  schools  following  the  old  method, 
which  are  maintained  at  the  public  expense,  and 
a  great  number  of  institutions  conducted  by  pri- 
vate teachers.  Classical  instruction  is  given  in 
two  public  schools,  under  the  superintendance  of 
monks  ;  but  the  course  of  studies  pursued  in  these 
classical  seminaries  is  very  defective.     An  esta- 
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bllshmcnt  for  tlie  gratuitous  instruction  of  mecha- 
nics has  been  for  some  time  in  operation,  but  its 
labours  have  been  followed  with  little  success. 

Several  seminaries  for  female  education  exist  in 
Florence.  The  Grand  Duke  Leopold  I.,  whose 
memory  is  still  cherished  in  Tuscany,  founded  cen- 
tral schools  for  the  elementary  instruction  of  fe- 
males. There  are  four  seminaries  of  this  kind  in 
tlie  town,  but  the  old  method  of  teaching  is  un- 
fortunately still  adhered  to  in  them.  These  schools 
depend  for  their  support  on  fixed  revenues,  and 
accordingly  instruction  is  given  gratuitously.  Six 
establishments  for  the  education  of  the  Iiigher 
classes,  have  been  opened  in  Florence.  One  of 
them  has  been  recently  founded  on  the  best  prin- 
ciples, and  under  the  protection  of  her  Royal 
Higluiess,  the  reigning  Grand  Dutchess.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  excellent  organization  of  this  new 
seminary,  decided  i m proven) en ts  have  been  intro- 
duced into  the  institutions  of  the  same  kind,  which 
have  existed  for  some  time.  Four  public  libraries, 
and  several  reading-rooms,  furnish  ample  means 
of  instruction  to  all  classes  of  society,  and  give 
them  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  an  early  linow- 
ledge,  of  all  that  is  interesting  in  the  literary  and 
political  world. 

Two  Journals  are  published  at  Florence.  The 
Antologia,  a  literary  and  scientific  Journal,  is  the 
best  periodical  publication  in  Italy.  A  Journal  of 
Agriculture  appeared  last  year;  and  on  the  pub- 
lication of  the  second  number,  it  reckoned  more  than 
600  subscribers  in  Tuscany  alone — a  circumstance 
which  strikingly  shows,  to  wliat  an  extent  the  de- 
sire of  knowledge  is  dittused  among  the  people. 
In  further  proof  of  this  remaik,  it  is  satisfactory 
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to  state,  that  the  number  of  printing  eetablishments 
has  been  doubled  at  Florence  in  six  years. 

The  University  of  Pisa,  the  Academy  della 
Crusca,  and  that  of  the  Georgo-Phili  at  Florence  ; 
the  Journal  of  Literature  at  Pisa,  and  particularly 
the  Antologia,  have  contributed  much  to  the  pro- 
gress of  knowledge  in  Italy.  A  society  for  Sta- 
tistics has  been  recently  formed,  which  also  pro- 
mises to  be  of  great  utility. 

In  Tuscany,  the  Fine  Arts  meet  with  ample  en- 
couragement, and  literary  enterprises  are  conduct- 
ed on  a  great  scale.  Were  it  necessary  to  adduce 
facts  in  illustration  of  this,  it  might  be  suihcient  to 
notice  the  beautiful  edition  of  the  History  of  Sculp- 
ture, by  M.  Cicognara,  and  that  of  the  work  of 
M.  D'Agincourt,  undertaken  with  the  same  suc- 
cess, and  by  the  same  editor,  M.  Giachetti  of  Pra- 
to  ;  the  publication  of  the  grand  work  of  Mascagni 
upon  Anatomy,  and  many  other  valuable  produc- 
tions. 

In  Lombardy,  the  Physical  and  Mathematical 
Sciences  are  still  prosecuted  with  ardour.  The 
Muses,  too,  have  become  natm'alized  in  the  pro- 
vince, since  Monti  established  his  residence  in  that 
quarter.  The  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  at  Brera, 
is  always  worthy  of  the  public  regard,  both  from 
the  talents  of  its  directors  and  the  merits  of  its  pu- 
pils. In  Lombardy,  and  particularly  at  Milan,  a 
greater  number  of  works  are  published  than  in  any 
other  part  of  Italy.  M.  Gioja  still  continues  to 
produce  new  works  on  statistics  and  philosophy  ; 
and  M.  Romagnosi  on  civil  and  criminal  law. 
The  Typographic  Society,  for  the  publication  of 
the  Italian  classics,  is  reprinting  the  most  remark- 
able books  of  every  kind  which  Italy  produced 
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in  the  course  of  the  last  century.  They  have  al- 
ready given  to  the  public  the  works  of  Beccaria, 
Verni,  Filangieri,  Giannino  and  others. 

Several  popular  works,  both  national  and  fo- 
reign, have  been  published  by  M.  Silvestri,  with 
a  view  to  convey  information  to  the  lower  orders. 
Schools  of  mutual  instruction  are  prohibited  by 
the  local  government  of  the  State ;  but  it  main- 
tains a  few  central  institutions,  conducted,  how- 
ever, in  a  style  feeble  and  inefficient.  The  Mili- 
tary College  of  Milan,  is  a  seminary  of  singular 
utility ;  and  its  excellent  organization,  under  the 
direction  of  Colonel  Young,  might  serve  as  a 
model  for  similar  institutions  in  other  countries. 

The  number  of  Journals,  purely  literary  and 
scientific,  which  are  publislied  at  Milan  alone,  is 
very  considerable.  We  remark  for  Literature,  the 
Sciences  and  Arts,  the  Biblioteca  Italiana,  and  the 
Collector,  in  imitation  of  the  Spectator ;  for  the 
Medical  Sciences,  the  Universal  Annals  of  iH/e- 
dicifiey  by  Dr  Omodei,  the  Critical  Jouriialy  by 
Dr  Strambio,  that  of  Chemical  Pharmaeijy  by  M. 
Cattaneo.  Besides  these,  may  be  mentioned  the 
Universal  Annals  of  Statistics,  Travels,  8^c,  the 
Ephernerides  for  Astronomy,  the  Annals  of  Tech- 
nology, Agriculture,  and  the  Arts. 

The  towns  of  the  Lombard- Venetian  State  are 
making  considerable  progress  in  various  depart- 
ments of  knowledge.  Brescia  and  Trevisa  profit 
much  by  their  Athenceums,  as  the  Acts  of  tlie 
AthencBum  of  Brescia,  and  the  Journal  published 
by  that  of  Trevisa,  sufficiently  attest.  Verona 
possesses  an  Academy  of  Agriculture,  which  pro- 
secutes its  labours  with  considerable  success.  Pavia 
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and  Padua,  although  they  lament  the  loss  of  seve- 
ral celebrated  professors,  may  still  boast  of  crowd- 
ed lecture-rooms  and  great  literary  enterprises. 
It  is  impossible  to  speak  without  admiration,  of  the 
splendid  edition  of  the  classic  metaphysicians  of 
all  nations,  conducted  at  Pavia  by  M.  Sacchi,  who 
is  also  assisted  in  his  labours  by  several  distin- 
guished pupils  of  the  University.  Italy  is  also  in  • 
debted  to  several  Professors  in  Pavia,  for  a  good 
Journal  of  Physics,  Chemistry  and  Natural  His- 
tory ;  and  to  the  University  of  Padua,  for  a  Jour-* 
nal  of  Italian  Literature,  conducted  with  great 
ability.  The  College  of  Pavia,  has  lost  recently 
the  celebrated  Volta,  whose  name  is  entitled  to  a 
high  rank  among  the  discoverers  in  Physical  Science. 
Great  regret  was  also  felt  in  the  same  University 
at  the  death  of  Tamburini,  which  happened  a  few 
months  ago,  in  his  90th  year.  This  distinguished 
professor,  after  filling  for  eighteen  years  the  Chair 
of  Theology,  was  transferred  to  the  Professorship 
of  Moral  Philosophy  and  Jurisprudence,  the  du- 
ties of  which  he  discharged,  for  a  long  period,  with 
great  honour  both  to  himself  and  to  the  College. 
In  speaking  of  Pavia,  the  mind  naturally  reverts 
to  Foscolo,  whose  recent  death  Italian  Literature 
has  much  cause  to  deplore.  At  one  period  of  hi«l 
life,  he  succeeded  the  celebrated  Monti  in  the 
Professorship  of  Belles  Lettres,  at  the  University 
of  Pavia ;  and  though  by  no  means  an  erudite 
scholar,  the  elegance  and  beauty  of  his  lectures  at- 
tracted audiences,  equal  in  point  of  numbers  to 
those  of  his  far-famed  predecessor. 

In  Venice,  the  literary  s})irit  appears  to  be  ra- 
pidly declining ;  and  although  a  branch  of  the 
Institute  of  Italy  is   established   there  (the  other 
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two  having  their  scat  at  Milan  and  Padua),  science 
is  makinj^  little  or  no  progress.  The  fine  arts  are 
cultivated  in  an  academy,  under  the  enlightened 
dii'oction  of  Count  Cicognara.  Venice  is  the  re- 
sidence of  several  distinguished  literary  characters, 
as  M.  Gamha,  Madame  Albrizzi ;  but  instead  of 
those  valuable  editions  of  works  for  which  it  was 
once  celebrated,  its  literary  undertakings  are  al- 
most solely  confined,  to  the  translation  and  pub- 
lication of  a  few  extracts  from  the  French  Jour- 
nals. 

Genoa  has  no  longer  an  existence  peculiar  to 
itself,  but  it  contributes  to  the  literary  glory  of 
Piedmont,  of  which  it  has  become  a  province. 
The  only  remarkable  advantage  which  it  enjoys, 
is  from  the  Astronomical  Observatory  established 
by  Baron  Zach.  We  may  also  mention  the  In- 
stitution for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
under  the  able  and  successful  management  of  M. 
Bagutti. 

Tfie  sciences  and  useful  arts  are  prosecuted 
with  ardour  in  Turin,  and  literature  is  also  making 
feiforts,  to  preserve  the  reputation  it  has  acquired 
from  the  celebrated  Alfieri.  If  in  tragedy  he  has 
hitherto  found  no  equal  in  that  city,  M.  Nota  will 
probably  obtain  the  same  success  in  comic  poetry, 
ihi  is  regarded  by  many  as  the  best  comic  poet 
of  Italy,  since  the  days  of  Goldoni.  Literature 
and  the  fine  arts  are  at  present  more  encouraged 
in  the  Dutch y  of  Parma,  than  that  of  Modena. 
This  last,  however,  is  not  destitute  of  literary  men  ; 
it  possesses  also  the  Italian  Academy^  wliich,  how- 
evei',  does  not  venture  to  take  an  active  part  in  the 
propagation  of  knowledge. 

The  States  of  the  Church,  and  especially  their 
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capital,  appear  destined  only  to  promote  Philologi- 
cal studies,  and  those  of  Antiquities  and  the  Fine 
Arts.  We  remark  the  Roman  Memoirs  of  An- 
tiguities  and  the  FmQ  Arts,  edited  by  MM.  L. 
Cardinal!,  Melchiori  Visconti,  and  C.  Cardinali. 
The  Arcadian  Jcmmal  is  consecrated  particularly 
to  literature  and  poetry,  and  it  also  devotes  con- 
siderable attention  to  the  Medical  Sciences.  As- 
tronomy is  cultivated  with  great  success.  The 
Opiiscula  Astronomica,  published  sometime  ago 
by  MM.  Calandrelli,  Conti,  and  Ricchebach,  are 
very  valuable.  It  must  be  considered  as  a  fact  of 
no  small  interest  and  importance,  that  the  Elements 
of  Optics  and  Astronomy,  by  M.  Setele,  where 
the  truth  of  the  Copernican  System  is  dem<m- 
strated,  haa  been  adopted  as  a  Text-book  in  the 
principal  Gymnasium  at  Rome,  Considerable  ef- 
forts have  been  made  to  revive  the  celebrated 
Ajcademia  del  Lificei ;  but  very  little  can  be  ex- 
pected from  the  new  Academicians,  in  a  place 
where  they  are  not  pennitted  publicly  to  honour 
the  memory  of  their  ancient  founder.  Prince  Cesi, 

The  political  doctrines  taught  in  the  States  of 
the  Church,  are  perverted  and  illiberal.  M.  Fea 
has  attempted  to  revive,  the  obsolete  and  absurd 
notions,  in  regard  to  the  direct  and  indirect  tem- 
poral supremacy  of  the  Pope.  It  is  asserted,  that 
in  a  seminary  for  ecclesiastical  law,  which  has 
been  recently  established  at  Rome,  the  professor, 
a  lawyer  of  the  order  of  Theatins,  uses  all  his  ef- 
forts to  persuade  his  pupils,  that  all  legitimate 
power  is  derived  from  the  Pope — a  doctrine  which 
Gravina  ably  refuted  in  the  same  town,  in  the 
earlier  part  of  last  century. 

Of  all  the  towns  •'in  the  States  of  the  Church, 
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Bologna  is  least  affected  by  t}ie  influence  of  the 
Roman  spirit,  and  the  sciences  and  literature  are 
there  held  in  honour.  A  Medical  Journal  is  pub- 
lished, whidi  devotes  its  pages  to  the  illustration 
of  the  medical  doctrines  of  M.  Rasori.  The  works 
of  Orioli,  Mondini  and  others,  contribute  much  to 
the  progress  of  tlie  physical  sciences.  Bologna 
has  never  neglected  the  interests  of  literature  and 
poetry. 

Several  works  on  Medicine,  Mathematics,  and 
Mineralogy,  especially  on  the  productions  of  Ve- 
suvius, prove  that  the  sciences  are  cultivated  by 
the  Neapolitans.  Although  various  literary  so- 
cieties are  in  operation,  they  have  produced  no- 
thing of  any  importance. 

The  same  observations  might  be  made  in  re- 
gard to  Sicily,  as  the  number  of  authors  and  their 
producti(m9,  are  less  numerous  than  in  any  of  the 
Italian  States.  The  works  of  Scina  and  Ferari, 
and  the  different  pieces  of  M.  Fodera,  show  the 
high  character  of  Sicilian  Literature. 

Music  and  Poetry  have  long  been  the  favourite 
objects  of  admiration  in  Italy ;  and  they  are  still 
cultivated  with  the  gi'eatest  enthusiasm.  The  dis- 
pute between  the  romantic  and  classical  poets  is 
earned  on  with  remarkable  keenness.  Tlie  jour- 
nals are  divided  in  their  opinions,  as  to  the  two 
classes  ;  the  Antoloffia  of  Florence  advocating  the 
cause  of  the  romantic,  while  the  Glornale  Ar- 
cadica  adopts  the  sentiments  of  the  classical  poets. 
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X. 

GREECE. 

The  struggles  of  the  Greeks  have,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war,  awakened  thoughts  and 
feelings  of  no  ordinary  interest  in  every  generous 
and  philanthropic  breast.  Nearly  seven  years  have 
elapsed,  since  that  people  first  began  to  resist  the 
authority  of  their  Turkish  oppressors,  and  to  dis- 
play in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  an  intrepidity  and  un- 
daunted courage,  worthy  of  the  better  days  of  an- 
cient Greece.  From  that  time  the  ferocious  Mah- 
raoud,  aided  by  his  active  and  more  intelligent 
tributary  the  Pacha  of  Egypt,  was  incessantly 
pouring  in  hordes  of  ruthless  barbarians  to  massacre 
the  unfortunate  Greeks,  while  the  European  Go- 
vernments, whom  humanity,  interest,  and  religion 
should  have  roused,  were  spectators  of  the  dis- 
graceful scene. 

In  the  opening  of  the  seventh  campaign  in  1827, 
the  state  of  Greece  was  extremely  critical.  Mis- 
eolonghi,  their  western  capital,  had  been  levelled 
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with  the  (lust ;  the  housc^s  in  the  surrounding 
country,  had  been  pillaged  and  destroyed,  and  the 
woods  were  the  only  refuge  of  the  wretched  in- 
habitants ;  the  fate  of  Missolonghi  seemed  now  to 
be  impending  over  Athens  ;  the  enemy  were  in 
possession  of  the  fertile  plains  of  the  Morea,  and 
threatened  to  occupy  the  islands.  In  these  circum- 
stances, the  Greeks  were  completely  discouraged  ; 
their  cause  appeared  to  be  hopeless,  and  was  ren- 
dered still  more  so,  by  their  internal  dissensions. 
Two  legislative  assemblies  at  Astros  and  Egina, 
were  reproaching  each  other ;  opposing  factions 
prevailed  through  the  country ;  suspicion,  jealousy, 
and  want  of  confidence,  beset  the  minds  of  both 
soldiers  and  chiefs. 

The  war  in  the  course  of  1826,  had  assumed 
an  aspect  so  alaiming  as  to  threaten  the  complete 
extermination  of  the  unhappy  Greeks.  The  sa- 
vage Arabs  plundered  and  burnt,  almost  every  vil- 
lage in  the  Morea,  and  chased  the  inhabitants  into 
the  mountains  ;  the  Greek  soldiers  were  discon- 
tented from  want  of  pay  and  provisions  ;  the  peo- 
ple were  worn  out  by  the  sufferings  of  a  six  years' 
war ;  and  the  country  appeared  an  easy  prey  to  the 
relentless  Turks.  Griziotti,  at  the  head  of  1000 
soldiers,  had  been  blockaded  in  the  Acropolis  of 
Athens  from  the  30th  of  June,  by  Kurschid 
Pacha,  who  commanded  13,000  Turks  in  Eastern 
Greece.  The  brave  and  generous  Fabvier  having 
heard  that  the  besieged  were  in  want  of  powder, 
liad  the  courage  to  force  his  way  to  them  on  the 
1st  of  December,  accompanied  by  50  Philhellene 
officers  and  500  soldiers,  having  their  knapsacks 
filled  with  powder.  Though  this  gallant  band 
accomplished   their   purpose,     they   could   never 
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succeed  in  escaping  from  the  citadel,  but  were 
doomed  to  endure  the  rigour  of  a  severe  win- 
ter, and  the  horrible  privations  of  a  protracted 
siege. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  past  year,  though  the 
capital  of  Eastern  Greece  was  still  besiege<i,  the 
hopes  of  the  Greeks  were  somewhat  revived  by 
the  intelligence  that  Lord  Cochrane,  who  had  been 
so  long  and  so  anxiously  expected,  was  on  his  way 
to  assist  them.  The  powerful  and  efl'ective  aid, 
which  this  brave  Admiral  had  afforded  to  the 
South  Americans,  in  their  glorious  struggle  for  in- 
dependence, had  so  raised  his  fame,  that  the  high- 
est expectations  were  entertained  from  his  pre- 
eminent skill  in  naval  affairs. 

About  the  same  time,  England,  France,  and 
Russia  agreed  to  treat  with  the  Turliish  Govern- 
ment in  behalf  of  the  unfortunate  Greeks.  Pre- 
vious however,  to  the  combination  of  the  tluee 
powere,  the  Russian  Emperor  Nicholas  commis- 
sioned his  Charge  d' Affairs  at  Constantinople,  to 
present  to  the  Porte  an  energetic  remonstrance, 
against  continuing  the  war  with  his  Christian  sub- 
jects. This  step  evidently  showed,  that  the  Rus- 
sian Emperor,  much  to  his  honour,  was  anxious  to 
put  an  end  to  hostilities  in  the  Morea,  and  to  ob- 
tain security  in  future  for  the  oppressed  Christians. 
Upon  the  refuse*!  of  the  Porte  to  accept  the  me- 
diation of  Russia,  the  ambassador  was  sent  from 
St  Petersburgh  to  Constantinople,  with  expi"es« 
orders  to  join  the  French  and  English  ambassa- 
dors, in  one  combined  effort  in  behalf  of  tlie  Greeks- 
The  propriety  of  interference  in  the  internal  affairs 
of  any  country,  is  at  best  a  doubtful  question ;  but 
tliis  is  one  of  those  extreme  cases  in  which  the  ex- 
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cesses  of  the  Government  Lave  been  so  great,  as 
not  only  to  warrant  the  inteiferenee  of  foreign 
powers,  but  to  render  neutrality  highly  criminal ; 
for,  in  wishing  to  extirpate  the  religion  and  race 
of  the  Greeks,  this  cruel  tyrant  proclaimed  war 
not  against  them  alone,  but  against  Christianity 
and  the  human  race. 

It  was  on  the  18th  of  March,  that  the  minds  of 
the  Greeks  were  cheered  by  the  arrival  of  Lord 
Cochrane  in  the  port  of  Nauplias.  No  sooner 
was  the  joyful  news  announced  in  the  town,  than 
thousands  rushed  to  the  shore,  to  welcome  the 
long-expected  deliverer  of  Greece.  The  ardent 
enthusiasm  of  this  brave  people,  deeply  affected 
the  heart  of  the  gallant  Admiral,  as  he  entered  the 
town,  amid  loud  acclamations.  Garlands  of 
flowers  showered  upon  his  head  as  he  passed 
along ;  and  every  eye  seemed  to  beam  with  the 
confident  hope  that  the  independence  of  Greece 
would  now  be  secured.  Immediately  on  his  ar- 
rival, Lord  Cochrane  was  invested  with  the  su- 
preme command  of  the  naval  forces  of  Greece. 
Anxious  to  unite  their  divided  councils,  and  to 
impart  energy  to  their  efforts  in  the  cause  of  li- 
berty, he  issued  a  proclamation,  urging  them  to 
unanimity  and  vigorous  action.  Not  contented, 
however,  with  mere  declarations,  Lord  Cochrane 
commenced  his  career  by  a  splendid  exploit, 
which  roused  the  hopes  and  expectations  of  the 
Greeks.  Having  entered  Navarin,  the  finest 
port  in  the  Morea,  he  captured  four  Turkish 
vessels,  and  afterwards  a  Turkish  ship,  laden 
with  provisions  for  Ibrahim  Pacha. 

The  affairs  of  the  Greeks,  which,  in  the  com- 
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niencement  of  the  year,  apj>eared  tlavk  and 
gloomy,  now  underwent  a  material  improvement. 
Tlie  deputies  were  all  united  in  one  assembly,  at 
Trazene.  Advantaires  were  obtained  o»'er  the 
Turks  at  several  places,  and  a  squadron  was  ap- 
pointed to  cruize  on  the  coasts  of  Euboea,  for 
the  purpose  of  intercepting  the  supplies,  on  their 
way  to  the  enemy's  camp.  Athens  was  still  be- 
sieged ;  but  Karaiskaki  was  engaged  in  severe  and 
successful  actions  under  its  walls;  and  a  coi"ps 
was  atlvancing,  under  Gennacio  Colocotroni,  to 
relieve  the  Acropolis. 

The  first  step  which  Lord  Cochrane  took,  on 
assuming  the  command  of  the  navy,  was  to  col- 
lect his  ships,  and  proceed  to  the  Piiceus.  Some 
time,  before,  the  Greeks  had  gained  a  victory  over 
the  Turks  in  that  quarter.  In  that  engagement, 
however,  one  of  tlie  finest  monuments  of  Athens, 
the  Temple  of  Erectheus,  was  destroyed  by  a 
bomb,  which  unfortunately  fell  upon  it.  Tlie 
widow  of  General  Gouras,  and  her  children, 
were  crushed  amid  its  ruins.  Impressed  with 
the  impoitauce  of  maintainina^  possession  of  the 
Athenian  capital,  and  if  possible,  relieving  tl^e 
Acropolis,  Lord  Cochrane  set  out  as  early  as 
possible  for  that  city.  On  his  arrival  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Athens,  he  made  himself  acquainted 
with  the  relative  position  of  both  armies  ;  and  to 
obtain  farther  information,  he  invited  on  board 
his  ship,  Karaiskaki  and  the  Commander-in- 
chief,  General  Chui-ch.  After  holding  a  consul- 
tation, they  agreed,  at  the  suggestion  of  Karais- 
kaki, to  land  a  thousand  men,  and  attack  the 
Turks  on  the  left  wing,  while  another  coips  of  a 
ikousand  men  should  advance  boldly  to  the  cita- 
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del ;  and  thus,  while  the  enemy  was  engaged  in 
a  douhle  defence,  a  third  hody  was  appointeil,  to 
attack  them  in  the  rear.  For  the  accomplishment 
of  this  plan,  Lord  Cochrane  placed  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  marine  corps  ;  General  Church 
commanded  the  l^ody  advancing  in  front ;  and  to 
Karaiskaki  was  committed  the  charge  of  the  third 
division.  The  enemy's  position  in  the  Peninsula 
was  attacked  hy  the  Hydriots  and  Spezziots, 
while  the  troops  advanced  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Piraeus.  Suiprised  at  this  unexpected  attack, 
Redschid  tried  in  vain  to  rally  the  courage  of  his 
8oldiei*s ;  they  fled  on  all  sides,  and  those  who 
remained  soon  fell  victims  to  their  bravery.  When 
he  saw  the  enemy  flying,  Karaiskaki  exclaimed, 
*'  Forward,  Palicari,  the  dogs  are  escaping  from 
U8  !"  Thus  saying,  sword  in  hand,  and  followed 
by  his  troops,  he  pureued  them  in  their  flight,  and 
cut  tliem  ofl'  in  great  numbers.  This  victory  was 
most  important,  in  reviving  the  courage  of  the 
Greeks,  and  leading  them  to  put  confidence  in 
their  recently  appointed  naval  commander.  Hopes 
were  now  entertained  that  the  siege  of  the  Acro- 
polis would  be  raised.  The  Turks  however,  were 
in  possession  of  the  town,  which  liems  in  the 
Acropolis  on  all  sides  but  the  south  ;  and  on  that 
side,  they  were  entrenched  in  an  olive  wood,  and 
in  other  positions  favourable  to  defence.  It  was 
much  to  be  feared  therefore,  that  notwithstand- 
ing their  recent  success,  the  Greeks  would  find  it 
difficult  to  relieve  the  Acropolis. 

In  the  meantime,  Ibrahim  Pacha,  with  his  bar- 
barous Arabs,  was  laying  waste  the  western  part 
of  the  IVIorea.  After  having  remounted  his  ca- 
valry with  500  horses  from  Kumelia,' he  proceed- 
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ed  from  Modon,  by  way  of  Navarin,  to  the  an- 
cient Elis.  At  his  approach,  the  inhabitants  fled 
into  the  mountains,  or  took  refuge  in  some  forti- 
fied convents.  Several  hundreds  of  them,  with 
their  wives  and  children,  threw  themselves  into 
the  Castel  Tornese,  a  little  fortress,  determined 
to  defend  it  to  the  last  extremity.  They  were 
compelled,  however,  to  surrender,  and  exposed 
to  the  cruel  barbarities  of  their  savage  con- 
queror. 

The  sanguine  expectations  of  the  Greeks,  in 
regard  to  Athens,  were  soon  disappointed.  Reds- 
chid  Pacha  having  received  a  reinforcement  from 
Constantinople,  surrounded  the  Greek  army,  and 
cut  off  the  flower  of  them,  to  the  amount  of  two 
thousand  men.  In  this  engagement,  General 
Church  was  wounded.  On  the  4th  May,  two 
»iays  before,  the  Greeks  received  a  severe  check, 
in  which  they  lost  the  brave  Karaiskaki.  The 
Acropolis  still  remained  in  their  hands ;  but  it 
had  been  so  heavily  bombarded  by  Redschid,  that 
it  was  not  expected  to  hold  out  any  time.  The 
Greeks  were  now  in  a  state  of  great  consterna- 
tion. The  Seraskier  taking  advantage  of  this 
general  alarm,  proposed  terms  of  capitulation, 
through  a  French  officer,  to  the  Greek  garrison 
in  the  Acropolis.  His  terms,  however,  were  in- 
dignantly refused  ;  but  the  language  in  which  the 
refusal  was  couched,  was  in  every  respect  wor- 
thy of  the  heroism  of  the  Greeks. 

"  We  thank  you  for  the  trouble  which  you  have 
taken  on  our  account.  The  capitulation  proposed 
by  the  Seraskier,  and  offered  to  us  through  you, 
speaks  of  subjects  of  the  Porte.  There  are  none 
here.     We  are  Greeks,   resolved  to  live  free,  or 
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die.  If  the  Seraskier  desires  to  have  our  arms, 
he  has  only  to  come  and  take  them  by  force.  We 
have  the  honour  to  salute  you.— The  Acropolis 
of  Athens,  April  30th  (May  1 2th)  1827.  " 

At  this  time,  there  were  nearly  four  months 
provisions  in  the  citadel,  and  a  settled  determina- 
tion to  hold  out  to  the  last,  was  expressed  by  the 
whole  of  the  gallant  band,  who  kept  possession  of 
it.  Soon  however,  a  spirit  of  discontent  began 
to  appear.  Some  were  completely  discouraged  by 
the  defeat  which  their  countrymen  had  suiFered ; 
and  Fabvier  has  been  generally  blamed,  as  having 
fomented  the  contention  which  then  arose,  between 
the  different  parties.  Whether  it  be  true  that 
Fabvier  was  really  guilty  of  treachery,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  say ;  but,  on  the  2d  of  June,  the  citadel 
surrendered  to  the  Turks,  on  the  very  same  terms 
which  they  had  already  rejected. 

The  loss  of  the  Athenian  capital,  was  certainly 
the  most  calamitous  event,  which  had  hitherto  oc- 
curred in  the  course  of  the  war.  It  completely 
disappointed  the  ardent  anticipations  of  success, 
which  appear,  from  the  proclamation  issued  at  the 
dissolution  of  the  National  Assembly  on  the  1 9th 
May,  to  have  cheered  and  supported  the  minds  of 
the  Greeks  in  their  arduous  struggle.  Amid  the 
gloom  which  now  enveloped  their  affairs,  there 
still  gleamed  one  ray  of  hope,  from  the  interven- 
tion of  the  European  powers  in  their  favour.  The 
ambassadors  of  France,  Russia  and  England,  were 
at  this  time  making  moderate  but  firm  proposals 
to  the  Porte,  with  a  view  to  save  the  Greeks  from 
farther  bloodshed.  Such  an  interference  was  im- 
periously called  for,  both  on  account  of  the  barba- 
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ritie»  wljich  for  six  years  had  been  carried  on  ia 
Greece,  and  the  pernicious  influence  which  it  ex- 
erted over  the  commercial  affairs  of  the  European 
States  in  the  Mediterranean.  By  the  articles  of 
the  treaty,  to  which  the  Allied  Powers  demanded 
the  assent  of  the  Ottoman  Porte,  it  was  stipulated, 
that  the  Greeks  should  hold  of  the  Sultan  as  of  a 
superior  lord  ;  and,  in  consequence  of  this  supe- 
riority, they  should  pay  to  the  Ottoman  empire 
an  annual  tribute,  the  amount  of  which  would  be 
afterwards  fixed;  that  the  Gieeks  should  be  go- 
verned by  the  authorities  which  they  themselves 
should  choose  and  nominate,  but  in  the  nomina- 
tion of  whom,  the  Porte  should  have  a  determi- 
nate voice.  It  was  also  stipulated,  that  to  effect 
a  complete  separation  between  the  individuals  of 
the  two  nations,  and  to  prevent  the  collisions 
which  must  be  the  inevitable  consequence  of  so 
long  a  struggle,  the  Greeks  should  enter  upon 
possession  of  the  Turkish  property  situated  either 
on  the  Continent,  or  in  the  isles  of  Greece,  on  the 
condition  of  indemnifying  the  former  proprietors  ; 
this  was  to  be  accomplished  either  by  the  payment 
of  an  annual  sum,  to  be  added  to  the  tribute  whicii 
was  to  be  paid  to  the  Porte,  or  by  some  other 
transaction  of  the  same  nature.  The  extent  of  ter- 
ritory on  the  Continent,  and  the  designation  of  the 
islands  of  the  Arcliipelago,  to  which  this  arrange- 
ment was  applicable,  the  Allied  Powers  agreed  to 
make  the  subject  of  a  future  negotiation. 

To  this  treaty  a  secret  article  was  appended, 
by  which  the  Powers  bound  themselves,  in  case 
of  the  refusal  of  the  Porte,  to  enforce  compliance 
with  their  demands,  by  preventing  all  collision  be- 
tween the  cijntending  parties.     In  these  arrange- 
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mcnts,  Austria  took  no  part.  To  whatever  cause 
this  is  ascribed,  the  stop  is  in  complete  accordance 
with  the  illiberal  and  blinded  policy,  which  has 
long:  cliaracterized  that  government.  Jealous  of 
every  thing  that  appeared  to  encroach  on  the  rights 
of  absolute  monarchy,  the  despotic  Emperor  of 
Austria  has  uniformly  resisted  all  modern  im- 
provements, as  fearful  and  alarming  innovations. 
The  Russian  Emperor,  anxious  that  the  interven- 
tion of  the  Allied  Powers  should  be  effectual  in 
restoring  peace,  gave  ordei*s  for  the  equipment  of 
a  Ueet  in  the  Black  Sea,  witli  the  view,  by  alarm- 
ing the  Sultan,  of  compelling  his  acceptance  of  the 
treaty.  Unintimidated,  however,  by  threats  which 
he  felt  confident  would  never  be  executed,  the 
Porte  refused  to  admit  of  any  foreign  interference 
in  belialf  of  Greece.  From  that  moment,  indeed, 
Jiis  Highness  appears  to  have  assumed  an  unwont- 
ed energy  and  vigour  of  action.  Instant  orders 
were  issued  for  the  formation,  in  the  different  pro- 
vinces, of  corps,  without  distinction  of  religion, 
and  also  for  the  preparation  of  all  the  forts  of  the 
Bosphorus.  Couriers  were  despatched  to  Ibrahim 
and  Redschid  Pacha,  urging  them  to  em])loy  the 
advantages  they  had  gained  in  crushing  the  insur- 
rection in  Greece  as  soon  as  possible. 

About  this  time  it  was  generally,  though  falsely 
reported,  that  the  Pacha  of  Egypt  had  thrown  off 
his  allegiance  to  the  Turkish  government.  Urged 
to  it,  as  he  undoubtedly  was  by  the  advice  of 
Lord  Cochrane,  and  favoural)le  as  all  circumstan- 
ces were  for  the  a<loption  of  such  a  course,  it  was 
surprising  that  this  enterprising  chief  did  not  em- 
brat;e  the  oppoitunity  to  assert  his  independence. 
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Had  he  done  so,  the  Turks  were  not  in  a  condi- 
tion to  oppose  his  claims  ;  and,  in  case  of  resist- 
ance, the  Allied  Powers  would  have  gladly  pro- 
tected him.  But,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the 
Egyptian  Pacha  preferred  subjection  to  the  man- 
dates of  the  Sultan,  and  exerted  himself  to  the 
utmost  in  aiding  him  to  exterminate,  if  possible, 
the  unhappy  Greeks  from  the  Turkish  soil. 

In  reply  to  the  proposed  mediation  of  the  fo- 
reign powers,  the  Porte  published  a  manifesto  on 
the  9th  of  June,  denying  its  validity.  In  this  do- 
cument, he  represented  the  Turkish  as  a  mild 
government,  and  the  Greeks  as  ungiateful  rebels  ; 
and,  in  a  decisive  tone,  refused  to  negotiate  any 
further  with  the  European  States  in  regard  to 
Greece.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  Emperor 
of  Austria,  actuated  as  he  has  long  been  by  hosti- 
lity to  any  aggi'andisement  on  the  part  of  Russia, 
and  afraid  that  such  a  consequence  might  arise 
from  the  articles  of  the  treaty,  incited  the  Porte 
to  issue  this  manifesto.  Not  contented,  however, 
with  setting  forth  this  proclamation,  the  Sultan 
engaged  in  a  vigorous  system  of  warlike  prepara- 
tions, to  defeat  the  intentions  of  the  Allied  Powers 
in  sending  a  naval  armament  to  the  Mediterra- 
nean. 

In  the  beginning  of  July,  the  affairs  of  the 
Greeks  in  the  Morea  were  in  a  favourable  state. 
Ibrahim  Pacha  met  with  considerable  resistance 
in  various  quarters.  He  was  repulsed  with  loss  in 
an  attack  on.  Megalospileon,  the  best  fortified  con- 
vent in  Greece ;  and,  in  ravaging  the  tenitory  of 
Keritea  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  Tripolizza, 
which  was  in  distress  for  want  of  provisions,  he 
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was  completoly  frustmted  in  his  intentions  by  the 
vigorons  resistance  of  Nikitas  and  Gennacio  Colo- 
cotroni.  Redscliid  Pacha  liad  marched  into  the 
interior  of  Greece,  hut  4000  brave  soldiers  were 
stationed  in  tliat  quarter  to  oppose  him.  Lord 
Cochrane  was  ])r()ceeding  with  great  activity  in 
hh)cka<ling  several  ports,  and  he  had  captured  se- 
veral Turkish  vessels.  1  his  brave  commander, 
defeated  a  flotilla  of  Egyptian  ships  off  Zante, 
with  the  loss  of  eight  vessels. 

The  Allied  Powers,  after  submitting  for  some 
time  to  the  delays  of  the  Porte,  in  coming  to  a 
decision  with  regard  to  the  treaty,  found  them- 
selves at  length  obliged,  to  adopt  a  firmer  and 
more  decided  line  of  conduct.  In  terms  of  the 
secret  article  appended  to  the  treaty,  the  naval 
forces  of  the  three  Powers  were  ordered  to  repair 
to  the  Mediterranean,  with  the  view  of  maintain- 
ing, in  the  meantime,  a  war  of  blockade. 

The  information,  that  the  long  expected  inter- 
ference in  the  cause  of  the  Greeks  had  at  last  ta- 
ken place,  was  soon  tliffused  through  the  country. 
The  whole  of  Western  Greece  again  flew  to  arms. 
Those  chiefs,  who  had  remained  safe  in  the  moun- 
tains, now  descended  into  the  plains  ;  and,  in  a 
very  short  time,  their  hopes  revived,  their  energies 
were  roused,  and,  in  almost  every  engagement, 
they  proved  victorious. 

Towards  the  end  of  July,  official  information 
was  communicated  to  the  Egyptian  Pacha,  that  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  European  Powers  to  in- 
tercept any  armament  that  might  be  sent  to  the 
Morea.  This  information,  however,  had  no  influ- 
ence in  checking  his  extensive  naval  and  military 
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preparations,  which  were  expected  to  be  complet- 
ed in  the  beginning  of  the  following  month. 

Could  the  Turkish  Government,  with  the  pow- 
erful aid  of  Egypt,  have  made  a  combined  attack 
upon  the  Greek  territory  in  its  exhausted  state, 
before  the  Allied  Powers  began  to  act  with  deci- 
sion, this  long  protracted  war  might  have  been 
soon  terminated.  But  the  secret  murmurings  and 
discontent  of  his  own  people,  prevented  the  Porte 
from  acting  with  all  the  vigour  he  could  have 
wished.  The  remains  of  the  ancient  corporation 
of  Janissaries  were  in  a  state  of  disaft'ection.  Al- 
bania, too,  at  the  same  time  broke  out  into  open 
•insurrection,  and  Redschid  Pacha,  instead  of  fol- 
lowing up  the  victory  he  had  gained  before 
Athens,  was  compelled  to  turn  all  his  force  against 
that  district. 

The  ultimatum  of  the  European  powers  was 
laid  before  the  Divan  in  the  middle  of  August. 
Their  warlike  preparations,  however,  were  not  in 
the  slightest  degree  relaxed ;  and  it  was  fully  ex- 
pected that  the  Egyptian  fleet  would  immediately 
leave  Alexandria  and  proceed  to  Modon,  with  the 
ultimate  intention  of  an  attack  upon  Hydra. 

The  Ambassadors  of  the  Three  Powers,  waited 
in  great  anxiety  for  the  issue  of  their  negotiations 
with  the  Porte.  At  length,  on  the  30th  August, 
the  day  on  which  the  final  answer  of  the  Porte 
to  their  note  of  the  1 6th  was  expected,  they  wait- 
ed upon  the  Turkish  authorities  to  receive  it. 
The  answer  returned  by  the  Reis  Effendi  was, 
that  the  Porte  would  submit  to  the  interference  of 
no  foreign  power  whatever  with  regard  to  Greece. 
On  the  evening  of  the  30th,  accordingly,  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Ambassadors  was  held,  when  a  second 
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note  was  transmitted,  stating  that  the  treaty  nrnst 
he  earned  into  execution  with  or  without  the 
sanction  of  the  Sultan ;  but,  to  this  second  com- 
munication, the  haughty  reply  was  returned,  that 
the  Ambassadors  had  already  received  the  only 
answer  which  the  Sultan  would  condescend  to 
give.  Immediately  on  receipt  of  this  peremptory 
note,  the  Ambassadors  again  met  to  deliberate 
whether  they  should  or  should  not  demand  their 
passports,  when  it  was  determined  that  they 
should  not,  at  least  for  a  time,  quit  the  Turkish 
capital.  It  has  been  a  matter  of  considerable 
speculation,  why  the  Ambassadors  allowed  the 
Porte  only  fifteen  days  instead  of  thirty,  according 
to  the  terms  of  the  original  treaty.  But  they  pro- 
bably saw  the  necessity  of  acting  with  greater 
promptitude,  before  the  fleet,  and  convoy  of  the 
Pacha  of  Egypt,  should  reach  the  shores  of 
Greece. 

The  Emperor  of  Russia,  about  this  time,  adopt- 
ed a  measure  which  seemed  to  justify  the  suspi- 
cion, that  he  would  take  advantage  of  the  slightest 
pretext  for  invading  Turkey.  In  addition  to  the 
large  squadron  intended  to  join  the  allied  fleet  in 
the  Mediterranean,  he  issued  a  manifesto  for  the 
augmentation  of  his  military  force  to  the  extent  of 
30,000  men,  who  were  to  be  stationed  on  the 
frontiers  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  The  triple  na- 
ture, however,  of  the  alliance  was  sufhcient  to  ac- 
quit the  Russian  Emperor  of  all  undue  ambition. 

The  affairs  of  the  Greeks  in  the  Morea,  were 
now  in  a  very  flattering  condition.  The  fleets  of 
the  Allied  Powers  had  ariived  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  the  Turkish  army  were,  in  consequence, 
completely  blockaded  by  sea,  while  Thcrmopylai 
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and  the  two  impregnable  passes  into  the  Morea 
having  been  secured  by  General  Cliurch,  they 
were  cut  oiY  from  all  supplies  and  reinforcements 
by  land.  Those  unhappy  dissensions,  however, 
which  have  done  so  much  injury  to  the  cause,  and 
ivhich  the  presence  of  Lord  Cochrane  had  appa- 
rently checked,  now  retarded,  in  some  degree,  the 
proceedings  of  the  Greeks.  General  Fabvier  re- 
fused to  submit  to  the  orders  of  General  Church, 
who  had  been  appointed  Commander-in-chief  of 
the  land  forces ;  and  accordingly,  a  decree  was  is- 
sued by  the  Legislative  Body,  declaring  him  no 
longer  in  the  Greek  service  if  he  persisted  in  such 
conduct. 

The  Turkish  Government,  still  continued  to 
make  the  most  vigorous  preparations,  for  the  com-* 
plete  reduction  of  the  Greeks.  Six  thousand  men 
were  sent  from  Adrianople,  and  four  thousand  from 
Larissa,  to  join  the  army  of  Ibrahim  Pacha.  The 
Egyptian  fleet,  which  set  out  from  Alexandria  in 
the  beginning  of  August,  now  reached  Navarin 
without  the  slightest  obstniction  from  the  Allied 
squadrons.  This  forbearance  on  the  part  of  the 
European  fleets,  is  satisfactorily  accounted  for,  by 
reflecting,  that  they  were  not  entitled  to  act  on 
the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  the  6th  July  be- 
fore the  81st  of  August,  which  was  the  day 
appointed  for  receiving  the  final  answer  of  the 
Porte  to  the  note  of  the  three  ambassadors.  Had 
it  been  consistent  with  the  principles  which  they 
had  declared  to  be  the  basis  of  their  alliance,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Powers  would  have  pre- 
vented the  fleet  from  entering  the  port  of  Navarin. 
As  soon,  however,  as  it  was  known  that  the  ulti- 
matum had  been  refused,  the  British  squadron, 
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under  tlie  command  of  Admiral  Codrington,  sub- 
jected tlie  Egyptian  fleet  to  a  blockade. 

On  the  25th  September,  the  English  and  French 
Admirals  repaired  to  the  tent  of  Ibrahim,  and  de- 
claied  to  him,  that  in  consequence  of  the  refusal 
of  the  Porte  to  accept  the  mediation,  they  had  re- 
ceived commands  to  bring  about  an  armistice  de 
facto^  and  to  destroy  the  forces  which  should  op- 
pose it.  The  Pacha  coolly  replied,  that  as  a  ser- 
vant of  the  Porte,  he  had  received  orders  to  push 
the  war  in  the  Morea,  and  to  finish  it  by  a  deci- 
sive attack  upon  Hydra ;  that  he  was  not  entitled 
to  act  on  his  own  authority,  but  would  send  cour- 
iers to  Constantinople  and  Egypt ;  and  that,  till 
their  return,  he  pledged  himself  not  to  quit  Na- 
varin. 

Had  an  armament  so  immense  been  permitted 
to  fulfil  its  original  intentions,  the  cause  of  inde- 
pendence would  have  been  completely  crushed. 
This  was  prevented,  however,  by  the  decided  con- 
duct of  the  Allied  fleet.  They  distinctly  warned 
the  Egyptians,  that  if  they  wished  to  sail  either 
for  Alexandria  or  Constantinople,  they  would  be 
conveyed  thither  and  protected  from  the  Greeks, 
otherwise  they  must  remain  in  the  port  of  Nava- 
rin  till  farther  instructions. 

Meanwhile,  Lord  Cochrane  was  proceeding  with 
his  wonted  energy  in  taking  possession  of  different 
fortified  places.  Having  bombarded  Vassiladi, 
near  Missolonghi,  for  some  hours,  he  took  it  by 
assault.  He  then  sent  a  light  flotilla  into  the  wa- 
ters of  Missolonghi,  and  landed  troops  at  Anato- 
lico,  the  ganison  of  which  capitulated  on  the  same 
day.  The  gallant  Admiral  then  blockaded  Mis- 
solonghi. 
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Affairs  in  Constantinople,  remained  towards  the 
end  of  Se])tember,  in  nearly  the  same  state  as  for 
a  month  before.  All  negotiation  with  the  Porte 
was  at  an  end ;  and  the  Ambassadors  issued  an  in- 
ritation  to  the  persons  under  their  protection,  to 
prepare  for  quitting  the  capital,  in  case  of  any  hos- 
tile measure  on  the  part  of  the  Sultan.  Fresh 
sup])lies  of  men  and  horses,  were  every  day  arriv- 
ing from  the  provinces  at  Constantinople.  All 
ivas  activity  and  bustle  in  the  city,  still  no  attempt 
was  made  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  the  Franks. 
Preparations  for  defence  were  now  made  along 
the  Bosphorus  and  Dardanelles.  The  forts  were 
garrisoned  with  artillery,  and  liberally  supplied 
with  ammunition  and  provisions  ;  and  400  infantry 
were  sent  to  reinforce  the  garrison  of  the  Isle  of 
Tenedos,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Hellespont. 

Immediately  after  the  armistice  had  been  con- 
cluded between  the  Allied  squadrons  and  the 
Turkish  fleet  at  Navarin,  a  portion  of  that  fleet, 
in  open  violation  of  the  armistice,  left  the  port, 
and  proceeded  towards  Patras,  probably  with 
the  intention  of  relieving  it.  Admiral  Codring- 
ton  took  instant  measures  for  intercepting  it  ; 
and,  on  coming  up  with  it,  he  apprised  the  com- 
mander that  he  was  violating  the  armistice,  to 
which  Ibrahim  Pacha  had  a  few  days  before  con- 
sented. The  Commander  replied,  that  he  was 
acting  under  the  orders  of  the  Pacha.  It  was 
then  intimated  by  the  British  Commander,  that  on 
account  of  this  breach  of  good  faith,  the  fleet  would 
neither  be  allowed  to  return  to  Navarin,  nor  pro- 
ceed towards  Patras.  This  resolution,  however, 
was  not  adhered  to,  and  the  fleet  was  permitted  to 
return  to  port.     It  is  somewhat  remarkabje,  that 
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fiomc  of  the  Turkish  transports  belonging  to  tlie 
Egyptian  fleet,  were  provided  with  Austrian  pa- 
pers to  secure  them  from  molestation.  This  cir- 
cumstance seems  to  confirm  the  suspicion  which 
had  been  generally  entertained,  that  the  Austrian 
Cabinet  was  secretly  disposed  to  support  the  Turk- 
ish Sultan. 

It  migiit  have  been  supposed,  that  the  decided 
conduct  of  the  Allies  in  blockading  the  Egyptian 
fleet  in  Navarin,  the  large  Russian  army  collect' 
ing  on  the  frontiers,  and  the  appearance  of  two 
Russian  ships  of  war  in  the  Bosphorus,  would  have 
convinced  the  Sultan  of  the  necessity  of  yielding 
to  the  wishes  of  the  Powers  ;  but  he  remained  in- 
flexible, refusing  to  renew  the  negotiations  with 
the  ambassadors.  His  military  preparations  were 
still  continued,  and  a  further  supply  of  artillery- 
was  sent  to  the  fortresses  of  the  Danube. 

On  the  15th  October,  the  Austrian  Emperor 
presented  a  note  to  the  Reis  Effendi,  in  which  he 
respectfully  demanded,  that  the  Porte  would  agree 
to  conclude  an  armistice  with  the  Greeks.  This 
step,  however,  the  Sultan  declined  to  take,  proba- 
bly imagining  that  the  Allied  Powers  would  not 
adopt  any  hostile  measures,  at  least  for  some 
time. 

After  the  return  of  the  Egyptian  fleet  to  Na- 
varin, the  troops  of  Ibrahim  committed  gieat  ex- 
cesses on  shore,  putting  women  and  children  to 
the  sword,  burning  their  houses,  and  even  tearing 
up  trees  by  the  roots.  Anxious  to  put  an  end  to 
these  barbarous  atrocities,  gentle  remonstrances 
against  such  conduct  were  made  by  the  Command- 
ers of  the  Allied  squadrons,  but  without  effect.  The 
soldiers  still  continued  to  lay  waste  the  country. 
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and  to  butcher  tke  wretched  inhabitants.     Finding 
that  all  persuasions  were  ineffectual,  and  that  the 
armistice  was  disregarded,  the  Allies  resolved  to 
adopt  a  more  decided  line  of  conduct.     With  the 
view  therefore,  of  demanding  the  acquiescence  of 
the  Turkish  Commander  in  their  proposals  to  pre- 
serve the  armistice  unviolated,  the  British,  French, 
and  Russian  fleets  on  the  20th  of  October,  enter- 
ed the  port  of  Navarin,  led  on  by  Admiral  Sir  E. 
Codrington.    The  bay  is  of  an  oval  form,  with  two 
batteries    at  the  narrow  mouth.    These  the  Allied 
squadrons  passed  without  any  act  of  open  hostility. 
The  Turks  were  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  a  crescent 
with  their  line  of  battle  ships  in  front  at  tlie  bot- 
tom ofs  the  bay,  and  the  frigates  and  other  vessels 
in  another  line  behind.     The  principal  force  was 
arranged   on  the    right,    and  six  fire-ships   were 
j.laced  at  the  extemities  of  the  crescent.  The  Rus- 
sian squadron  was  arranged  opposite  the  left  side 
of  the  crescent,  the  French  to  the  right,  and  the 
English  in  the  centre.     The  hostile  intentions  of 
the  Egyptians  were  soon  displayed ;  for,  on  des- 
patching a  boat  from  the  Dartmouth  to  one  of  the 
Turkish  fire-ships,  they  fired  upon  it,  and  Lieute- 
nant Fitzroy  with  several  of  the  crew  were  shot. 
This  gave  rise  to  a  defensive  fire  on  the  part  of  the 
Allies,   and  very  soon  the  battle  became  general. 
It  raged  with  unabated  fury  for  four  hours,  and  the 
scene  of  wreck  and  devastation  on  its  termination 
was  complete.     From  the  order  in  which  the  ene- 
my's ships  were  drawn  up,  the  Allied  squadron, 
after  having  destroyed  the  first  line,  were  exposed 
to  perhaps  still  more  destnictive  fire  from  the  se- 
cond.    The  battle  at   length   terminated    in  the 
complete  destruction  of  the  Turkish  fleet.     The 
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loss  on  the  part  of  the  British  and  French  was 
very  «^reat,  but  the  Russian  fleet  was  very  slight- 
ly injured,  as  from  the  position  which  it  held, 
it  was  not  much  exposed  to  the  enemy's  fire. 
Thus,  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  the  Egyptian 
armament,  which  had  caused  such  consternation 
in  the  minds  of  tlie  Greeks,  was  entirely  disabled. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  battle,  one  of  the  Turk- 
ish captains,  who  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
Allies  as  a  prisoner,  was  sent  to  make  known  to 
Ibrahim  Pacha  and  all  the  other  Turkish  chiefs, 
that  if  a  single  siiot  was  again  fired  on  a  ship  or 
boat  of  the  Allied  Powers,  they  would  take  still 
more  signal  vengeance,  by  destroying  all  the  rC" 
maining  vessels  and  the  forts  vt'  Navarin.  As 
soon  as  the  news  of  this  decisive  victory  had 
reached  London  and  Paris,  the  English  and  French 
Governments  conferred  honorary  distinctions  on 
the  most  meritorious  officers  of  both  countries. 

An  alarm  now  generally  prevailed  for  the  safety 
of  the  Ambassadors  and  Franks  at  (Constantinople, 
when  the  Porte  should  receive  intelligence  of  the 
battle  of  Navarin.  A  more  pacific  disposition 
had  begun  to  appear  in  the  councils  of  the  Divan, 
but  it  was  doubtful  what  effect  the  news  of  the 
destruction  of  the  Ottoman  fleet  might  have  upon 
their  minds.  No  evil  consequences  however  im- 
mediately followed  the  announcement;  the  utmost 
tranquillity  prevailed,  and  the  European  Ambas- 
sadors suffered  no  violence.  An  attempt  was  now 
renewed  with  greater  vigour,  to  obtain  from  the 
Sultan  an  acquiescence  in  the  treaty.  The  Aus- 
trian and  Prussian  Ambassadors  joined,  in  urging 
his  acceptance  ;  but  his  Highness  was  unwilling  to 
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make  any  concessions.  At  length,  a  rumour  reach- 
ed Constantinople,  that  Lord  Cochrane  and  Ge- 
neral Church  had  made  a  combined  attack  upon 
Scio,  and  compelled  the  Turks  to  retire  iiito  their 
forts.  This  intelligence  enraged  the  Sultan  to 
such  a  degree,  that  he  issued,  on  the  9th  Novem- 
ber, a  notice  to  the  three  Ambassadors,  that  he 
would  have  no  farther  connexion  with  them,  unless 
the  Allied  Powers  should  give  full  reparation  for 
the  damages  he  Imd  sustained  by  the  destruction  of 
his  fleet,  and  apologise  for  the  insult.  This  notice 
was  received  of  course,  as  a  declaration  of  war.  A 
universal  alarm  now  spread  through  the  town. 
The  Franks  prepared  for  immediately  quitting  the 
town  ;  and  as  part  of  the  Allied  fleet  had  reached 
the  Dardanelles,  they  lost  no  time  in  embarking. 
It  was  extremely  creditable,  however,  to  the  Porte, 
that  no  outrages  were  permitted  in  the  city. 

The  standard  of  the  Prophet  was  now  flying  on 
the  mosque  of  St  Sophia,  summoning  all  true 
Mussulmans  to  defend  the  faith  against  the  In- 
fidels. Instant  orders  were  sent  to  Adrianople,  to 
make  preparations  for  the  arrival  of  the  Sultan  to 
head  the  army.  It  appeared  almost  certain,  that 
the  three  Ambassadors  would  now  quit  Constan- 
tinople ;  but  negociations,  it  was  thought,  might  be 
renewed,  and  the  Austrian  Ambassador  Bai'on 
Ottenfels,  pressed  upon  the  Sultan  to  adopt  con- 
ciliatory measures.  His  Highness  however,  ap- 
peared to  be  unintimidated  by  the  decided  conduct 
of  the  Allies,  and  continued  to  make  preparations 
for  war.  An  embargo  was  laid  upon  all  vessels, 
including  neutrals  as  well  as  those  of  the  Allied 
Powers.  But  the  Consuls  of  the  different  Chris- 
tian Powers  were  assured,  that  whatever  should 
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happen,  the  safety  both  of  the  persons  and  pro- 
perty of  the  merchants  would  be  guaranteed. 

The  embargo  on  all  ships  in  the  port  of  Con- 
stantinople was  strictly  enforced,  and  two  Russian 
vessels  which  attempted  to  escape  were  stopped. 
The  Russian  Ambassador  complamed  of  this  pro- 
ceeding to  the  Reis  EfFendi,  but  that  minister 
declared  that  the  resolutions  of  the  Divan  must 
be  enforced.  M.  Ribeaupierre  resolved,  on  re- 
ceiving this  answer,  immediately  to  quit  Constan- 
tinople ;  he  was  dissuaded,  however,  from  his  pur- 
pose by  the  representations  of  the  other  Ambas- 
sadors. In  a  few  days,  the  embargo  on  shipping 
was  removed,  and  the  communication  by  land  also 
opened. 

The  Ambassadors,  after  the  delivery  of  their 
note  of  the  10th,  in  answer  to  the  message  of  the 
Sultan,  which  they  had  received  on  the  previous 
day,  met  very  frequently  at  the  residence  of  Mr 
Stratford  Canning,  to  discuss  the  farther  steps 
which  ought  to  be  taken.  The  Divan  had  also 
daily  meetings,  in  which  the  subjects  of  peace  or 
war  were  keenly  discussed.  A  conference  took 
place  on  the  14th,  between  the  French  Ambas- 
sador and  the  Reis  EtFendi,  from  which  the  former 
returned  with  the  hope  of  an  amicable  arrange- 
ment. The  next  day  the  English,  and  on  the  IGtIi 
the  Russian  Ambassador,  were  admitted  to  a  con- 
ference with  the  same  minister,  in  which  he  dis- 
played the  most  favourable  disposition  for  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  pacification.  It  appeared  to  be  in 
consequence  of  their  separate  interviews,  that  the 
embargo  on  the  ships  was  removed  on  the  17th. 

The  arrival  of  the  Capitan  Bey  about  this  time 
from  Navarin  at  Constantinople,  and  the  account 
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which  he  gave  of  the  dispersion  of  the  Egyptian 
fleet,  excited  the  utmost  indignation  in  the  mind 
of  the  Sultan ;  and  a  notice  was   sent  to  the  am- 
bassadors, that  his  Highness  would  enter  into  no 
further  negotiation,  except   on  the   conditions  al- 
ready stated  in  his  note   of  the  9th.     The  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Allied  powers,  however,  still  an- 
:xiou8  to  prevent  a  war,  resolved  to  make  a  last  ef- 
fort.    With  this  view,  they  gave  intimation  to  die 
Reis  Effendi,  that  they  would  wait  upon  him  on 
the  24th ;  and  accordingly,  on  that  day,  they  pro- 
'  ceeded  in  state  to  the  palace,  and  had  a  conference 
of  three  hours  with   the   Twrkish   minister.     The 
French  ambassador,  who  spoke  for  the  rest,  urged 
upon  the  Reis  Effendi  the  necessity  of  coming  to 
an    immediate    determination   either   for   war   or 
peace,  at  the  same  time  stating,  that  it  was  the 
ti-ue  interest  of  the  Porte,  to  comply  with  the  pro- 
positions of  the  Powers.     In  reply,  the  Ottoman 
minister  entered  into  a  discussion   of  the  right  of 
interference  in  the  affairs  of  Greece,  and  the  pro- 
priety of  indemnifying  the  Porte  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  his   fleet  at   Navarin.     This  led  to  a  very 
warm  discussion,  which,  however,  terminated  with- 
out any  precise  result.     In  a  note  sent  by  the  am- 
bassadors to  the   Porte  on  the  day  of  the  confer- 
ence, they  again  invited  him  to  acknowledge  a  ge- 
neral armistice  in  Greece,  and  to  make  some  mu- 
tual concessions  with   the  Greeks,  in  accordance 
with  the  treaty  of  the   6th  of  July.     It  was  also 
stated,  that  if  within  three  days  a  satisfactory  an- 
swer were  not  sent,  they  would   immediately  quit 
the  capital.     At  a  late  hour  of  the  24th,  the  Porte 
sent  for  the  Dragomans  of  the  Three  Powers,  to 
make  proposals  to  them,  but  no  agreement  could 
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be  effected.     The  ambassadors,  accordingly,  resol- 
ved to  demand  their  passports. 

Preparations  were  now  made  for  departure,  and 
the  foreign  merchants  resolved  to  leave  Constanti- 
nople along  with  the  ambassadors,  as  soon  as  their 
passports  were  obtained.  The  Turkish  govern- 
ment stated  to  the  ambassadors,  in  reply  to  their 
demand,  that  the  upright  intentions  of  the  Divan 
rendered  it  unnecessary  to  supply  them  with  pass- 
ports. All  hope  of  a  negotiation  was  now  at  an 
end,  and  therefore  the  ambassadors  of  the  Three- 
Allied  Powers,  after  waiting  a  few  days,  left  Con- 
stantinople, and  retired  to  Corfu.  The  issue  of 
the  war,  thus  virtually  declared,  can  scarcely  be 
doubted  ;  but  should  it  prove  the  destruction  of 
the  Turkish  power,  the  Allies  can  never  be  re- 
proached with  rashness,  or  want  of  forbearance. 
Perhaps  a  little  more  promptitude  and  decision  on 
the  part  of  the  Ambassadors  might  have  been  at- 
tended with  better  success.  Conscious  however, 
of  their  power,  they  wished  to  give  the  Porte  tlie 
latest  opportunity  of  securing  the  peace  and  sta- 
bility of  his  government,  by  acceding  to  the  mo- 
derate terms  proposed  in  the  treaty  of  the  6th  of 
July.  Nothing  more  can  be  expected  from  the 
war,  than  the  most  disastrous  consequences  to  the 
government  of  the  Sultan.  He  is  blindly  rushing 
upon  destruction,  and  committing  his  territories 
into  the  hands  of  foreigners.  A  contest  so  une- 
qual cannot  be  of  long  duration,  and  the  liberation 
of  Greece  from  the  Turkish  yoke,  may  therefore 
be  considered  as  at  hand.  Whether  an  independ- 
ent goveiTiment  shall  be  established,  cannot  in  the 
present  crisis   be  determined;  but  it  may    with 
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safety  be  affirmed,  that  the  Greeks  shall  never  again 
be  subjected  to  the  insults  and  oppression  of  the 
Turkish  government. 

The  inteiTuption  of  the  commercial  relations  of 
the  European  States  by  the  Greek  war,  has  no 
doubt  been  one  of  the  principal  causes,  which  led 
to  the  interference  of  the  Allied  Powers.  From 
the  frequency  with  which  mercl»ant  ships  in  the 
Mediterranean  are  plundered  by  Greek  pirates, 
the  trade  in  the  Levant  has  become  quite  insecure 
and  dangerous.  This  state  of  matters  may  be  ea- 
sily accounted  for,  by  the  operation  of  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances, on  the  common  laws  of  our  nature. 
The  deplorable  condition  into  which  the  Greek 
territory  has  been  thrown  in  the  course  of  the  war, 
has  not  only  disorganized  society  as  a  body,  but  it 
has  weakened  those  generous  feelings  of  the  heart, 
which,  by  actuating  the  conduct  of  individuals,  esta- 
blish the  comfort  and  kindliness  of  society.  On  this 
principle  may  be  explained  those  instances  of  robbe- 
ly,  piracy,  and  other  crimes  with  which  the  Greeks 
are  to  some  extent  justly  chargeable.  When  they 
have  constantly  before  their  eyes  not  only  death,  but 
those  agonizing  sufferings  worse  than  death,  to 
which  they  themselves  and  all  that  is  dear  to  them 
are  exposed,  is  it  astonishing  that,  in  such  circum- 
stances, they  prove  sometimes  unfaithful  to  the 
laws  of  patriotism,  good  feeling,  and  even  com- 
mon honesty  ?  But  it  must  never  be  forgotten, 
that  the  Greek  islanders  are  often  compelled,  from 
want,  to  follow  a  system  of  plunder.  By  the  ces- 
sation of  commerce,  these  men,  who  have  long 
been  considered  the  most  active  and  enterprising 
tnerchants  in  the  world,  have  been  reduced  to  such 
a  state  of  destitution,  that  their  wives  and  children 
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are  perishing  from  hunger ;  and  can  we  wonder, 
that  men  in  these  circumstances  throw  themselves 
into  their  boats,  with  the  desperate  resolution  to 
seek  food  wherever  they  can  find  it  ?  Tliere  is  a 
point  at  which  deep  distress  is  transferred  into 
madness,  and  the  man  wreaks  his  vengeance  on  all 
who  can  dare  to  be  liappy.  Such  a  case  calls  for 
pity,  not  reproach  ;  it  is  the  constitution  of  man's 
nature  in  one  of  its  sorest  extremities. 

Tliis  picture,  by  no  means  too  highly  coloured, 
of  the  present  condition  of  the  Greek  islanders, 
represents  not  a  few,  but  all.  In  the  three  islands 
of  Hydra,  Spczzia  and  Ipsara,  there  are  at  present 
no  fewer  than  15,000,  who,  from  a  flourishing 
condition,  have  been  reduced  to  starvation.  What 
remains  for  these  men  but  to  become  pirates  ? 

Were  the  Greeks  once  established  in'a  state  of 
independence,    under   a  regular    government,    all 
temptation   to   piracy  would   be  done  away  ;  the 
islanders  would  again  make  rapid  progress  in  ma- 
ritime wealth,   by  resuming  their  former  activity 
in  commercial  speculations ;   the  inhabitant  of  the 
continent  would  cultivate  those  fertile  fields  which 
Turkish  oppression   has    converted    into  deserts ; 
trade  and  commerce  would  again  revive,  and  the 
arts  and  sciences  revisit  their  ancient  seat.     There 
is  no  country  in  which  the  enterprising  merchant 
could  with  more  advantage  settle  than  in  Greece, 
when  independent.    The  climate  is  delightful ;  the 
scenery  the  most  beautiful  in  the  world  ;   the  peo- 
ple naturally  hospitable  and  kind  ;  the  soil  rich, 
though  neglecte<l ;    the   whole   inherent  and  pro- 
ductive wealth  of  Greece,   in  short,  is  such,  that 
commercial  speculation,  which,  in  a  country  like 
Great  Britain,  becomes  injurious  when  pushed  be- 
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yond  a  certain  limit,  would  there  find  an  unbound- 
ed field  for  its  operations. 

For  thirty  years,  Greece  has  been  advancing 
with  astonishing  rapidity  in  commercial  prosperity, 
knowledge,  and  civilization.  Previous  to  that  pe- 
riod, the  enterprise  of  the  people  was  completely 
discouraged,  by  the  overwhelming  imposts  to  which 
they  were  subjected  by  the  Turks,  and  the  mono- 
poly of  the  commerce  of  Turkey,  which  the  Eu- 
ropean merchants,  established  on  the  shores  of  the 
Levant,  had  secured  to  themselves.  Towards  the 
end  of  last  century  however,  matters  began  to 
assume  a  very  different  aspect.  In  the  treaty  of 
Kainardji,  the  cabinet  of  St  Petersburgh  obtained 
liberty,  to  establish  consuls  and  vice-consuls  in  the 
sea-port  towns  of  the  Levant,  for  the  protection 
of  the  Russian  commerce  and  subjects.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Ottoman  Porte  granted  to  Russia 
the  unexpected  boon  of  a  free  navigation  on  the 
Black  Sea,  and  all  the  seas  of  the  Ottoman  em- 
pire. It  was  under  the  Russian  flag,  accordingly, 
that  the  Greek  islanders,  in  their  first  commercial 
enterprise,  visited  the  port  of  Taganrock,  on  the 
sea  of  Azof.  From  that  time  they  continued  to 
pursue  the  same  course,  under  the  same  autho- 
rity. 

In  the  end  of  the  second  war  in  1792,  the 
treaty  confirmed  the  stipulations  of  Kainardji;  the 
Porte  recognised  the  acquisition  of  the  Crimea, 
and  the  whole  of  the  country  to  the  left  bank  of 
the  Dniester,  which  Russia  had  recently  conquered. 
Odessa  now  became  a  kind  of  Greek  colony  ;  se- 
veral commercial  houses  were  established  there, 
and  all  the  merchant  ships  of  the  Ionian  islands 
and  the  Archipelago,  traded  with  the  ports  of 
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Odessa,  the  Crimea,  and  Ta^anrock.  It  was  at 
this  period,  that  three  small  islands  Hydra,  Spez- 
zia,  and  Ipsara,  undertook  tlie  navigation  of  the 
lilack  Sea,  which  was  a  prelude  to  that  of  the 
Mediterranean.  During  the  revolution  in  France, 
when  that  country  was  at  war  with  all  Europe, 
except  the  Ottoman  Porte,  tl»e  Greek  islanders 
profited  not  a  little  hy  the  scarcity  of  provisions 
which  the  French  at  that  time  endured.  Having 
purchased  corn  at  Odessa  or  Taganrock,  their 
merchants  passed  the  Dardanelles  under  the  Rus- 
sian flag ;  but  as  soon  as  they  entered  the  Medi- 
terranean, as  subjects  of  the  Porte,  they  hoisted 
the  Turkish  flag,  and  carried  provisions  into  the 
French  ports,  where  they  sold  them  at  a  high 
price.  Enriched  by  this  lucrative  trade,  they 
built  large  merchant  ships,  and  soon  supplanted 
the  French  in  the  commerce  of  the  Levant. 

The  Russian  ambassador,  knowing  that  the 
Porte  was  afraid  to  resist  a  single  act  of  the 
Northern  Government,  authorized  its  agents  to 
grant  the  Greeks  berats  or  diplomas,  containing 
important  privileges.  The  Greek  merchants  now 
treated  every  where  as  Russian  subjects  car- 
ried on  their  commercial  enterprises  with  the  great- 
est activity,  unmolested  by  the  Ottoman  Porte. 
The  embassies  of  the  other  powers  at  Constanti- 
nople, encouraged  by  the  success  of  the  Russian 
policy,  began  to  imitate  it,  and  to  issue  berats,  by 
which  the  Greek  merchants  were  considered  as 
under  their  protection.  At  length  to  such  an  ex- 
tent were  these  diplomas  abused,  that  Selim  HI., 
with  the  view  of  remedying  the  evil,  granted  new 
privileges  to  his  subjects,  and  formed  a  body  of 
.Greek  and  Armenian  merchants,  under  the  title  of 
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Privileged  Merchants.  The  present  Sultan  a  few 
years  ago,  in  granting  privileges  to  the  Greek  na- 
vigators, was  extremely  anxious  to  deprive  them 
of  the  power  of  having  recourse  to  the  Russian 
agents,  and  forging,  as  was  often  done,  false  docu- 
ments ;  but  his  Highness  was  fortunately  dissuad- 
ed by  one  of  his  ministers,  from  taking  a  step 
which  would  have  proved  so  injurious  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  Greek  merchants. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, the  extension  of  Greek  commerce,  by  the 
establishment  of  a  great  number  of  their  ware- 
houses in  the  principal  cities  of  Europe,  and  in 
the  sea-port  towns  of  the  Levant,  has  had  a  power- 
ful influence  upon  the  intellectual  progress  of  all 
classes  in  Greece.  The  islanders,  from  the  fre- 
quent visits  which  they  paid  to  the  ports  of  France 
and  Italy,  acquired  much  useful  information » 
Schools  and  colleges  for  the  education  of  youth 
were  established  at  every  considerable  town  on 
the  Continent.  A  spirit  of  inquiry  spread  among 
the  people,  and  literary  undertakings  received 
ample  encouragement.  During  the  first  twenty 
years  of  this  century,  that  is  down  to  the  year  in 
which  the  revolution  began,  more  than  three 
thousand  original  works  or  translations  into  mo- 
dern Greek  have  been  printed  at  Paris,  Vieima,^ 
Venice,  Leipzig,  Moscow,  Jassy,  and  Constan- 
tinople. 

When  the  revolution  burst  forth,  the  Greeks 
had  reached  a  point  in  the  scale  of  civilization 
worthy  of  the  ancestors  from  whom  they  sprung. 
The  mists  of  ignorance  were  fast  clearing  away, 
and  a  more  auspicious  day  was  dawning  upon 
Greece.     By  the  establishment  of  seminaries  of 
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instruction  in  many  parts  of  the  country ;  by  the 
meritorious  labours  of  the  venerable  Coray  and 
other  enlightened  men,  in  translating  and  publish- 
ing important  works,  both  ancient  and  modem,  an 
enthusiastic  desire  of  knowledge  was  awakened  in 
the  country,  and  from  a  state  of  intellectual  torpor, 
the  people  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  assumed 
all  the  activity  and  energy  of  their  ancient  sires. 

The  revolutionary  war  checked  the  progress  of 
the  Greeks  in  knowledge  and  reBnement.  The 
schools  and  colleges  were  shut,  and  the  whole  at- 
tention of  the  people  was  directed  to  the  defence 
of  themselves  and  their  country.  Exposed  for  six 
years  to  all  the  horrors  of  war,  how  can  they  be 
expected  to  make  any  progress  in  intellectual  im- 
provement ?  To  supply  his  immediate  wants,  is 
the  first  care  of  man ;  and  it  is  only  amid  the  com- 
forts of  peaceful  society,  that  the  refinement  and 
intelligence  of  civilized  life  can  be  fully  exhibited. 
Once  let  Greece  become  independent,  and  she  will 
resume  the  career  in  which  she  was  advancing  be- 
fore the  revolution.  In  that  country,  which  for 
four  centuries  past  has  been  subjected  to  Tur- 
kish oppression,  there  exists  more  intelligence,  and 
a  greater  tendency  to  civilization,  than  in  almost 
any  other  part  of  Europe  ;  but,  by  the  tyranny  of 
the  Porte,  society  has  been  completely  disorganiz- 
ed ;  and  had  it  continued  longer,  a  state  of  anarchy 
might  have  cast  its  roots  so  deep,  that  the  lapse  of 
ages  would  have  been  necessary  to  restore  society 
to  a  peaceable  and  flourishing  condition. 

Whatever  form  of  government  the  Allied  Powers 
may  establish  in  Greece,  that  country  will  yet  assume 
an  elevated  rank  among  the  nations.  The  charac- 
ter of  the  people,  especially  considered  in  con- 
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nexion  with  the  local  situation  of  the  country  and 
its  salubrious  climate,  is  sufficient  to  ensure  such 
a  result  ;  but  it  is  only  under  a  free  government 
that  the  internal  improvement  of  Greece  will  be 
properly  encouraged,  and  all  classes  of  the  popu- 
pulation  confirmed  in  a  state  of  increasing  prospe- 
rity and  hapi)iness. 
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DENMARK,  NORWAY,  AND  SWEDEN. 

The  once  powerful  kingdom  of  Denmark,  which 
proudly  maintained  its  rank  among  the  first  in 
Europe  by  sea  and  land,  and  was  courted  by 
the  most  influential  powers  of  southern  Eu- 
rope,— whicli  till  a  very  late  period,  was  our 
nearest  competitor  for  naval  glory,  though  o- 
therwise  much  weakened  and  depressed  in  the 
political  scale, — received  in  the  year  1807,  the 
coup  de  grace  from  our  hands,  giving  us  then 
no  other  provocation,  except  that  of  being  too 
weak  and  unable  to  defend  itself.  Yet  not  con- 
tent with  this,  in  the  year  1815,  at  Vienna,  it 
may  be  said,  that  we  still  more  certainly  sealed  its 
destruction,  when  consenting  to  the  separation  from 
the  sister  kingdom  of  Norway  ;  by  which,  though 
the  loss  of  Denmark,  in  point  of  revenue,  was  ve- 
ry trifling,  or  even  none  at  all,  her  political  im- 
portance was  so  much  lessened,  that  since  that  pe- 
riod it  is  felt  nowhere  in  the  affairs  of  Europe. 
Previous,  however,  to  this  external  shock,  there 
was  certainly  an  inward  decay,  for  which   Great 
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Britain  is  in  no  way  accountable.  The  finances  of 
Denmark  were  deranged,  her  commerce  drooping, 
her  energy  and  national  spirit  fast  dying  away, 
and  the  political  malady  to  all  appearance  incur- 
able, ever  since  the  memorable  year  1660,  when 
the  Danes  chose  to  sell  their  liberties,  for  the  false 
satisfaction  of  seeing  their  proud  Nobles  humili- 
ated ;  and  delivered  up  every  thing  which  intel- 
lectual beings  can  surrender,  into  the  hands  of  power. 
Yet,  since  the  two  events  which  we  have  mentioned 
above,  of  the  first  of  which  we  were  the  sole  au- 
thors, and  consenting  to  the  other,  the  progress 
of  the  decline  has  been  more  rapid,  and  the  vital 
parts  have  been  more  grievously  aJBfected  by  the 
disease. 

Denmark,  we  may  now  say,  has  no  navy,  no 
commerce,  no  manufactures  ;  her  progress  in  agri- 
culture is  insignificant ;  her  colonies  are  in  the 
most  deplorable  state  ;  and  her  chief  source  of  re- 
venue, the  Sound  duties,  are  pledged  for  a  loan 
contracted  in  London  in  1825.  Eveiy  thing,  but 
arts  and  literature,  and  the  nation's  aflfection  to 
the  King,  is  in  a  state  of  decline. 

Though  the  reign  of  Frederick  VI.  has  hitherto 
not  been  a  very  fortunate  one,  yet  all  his  subjects 
acknowledge,  that  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  resist 
the  tide  of  unfortunate  events,  by  which  the  Danes 
have  suffered  so  much.  The  members  of  the  House 
of  Oldenburgh,  the  most  ancient  reigning  family  in 
Europe,  have  always  been  highly  gifted  with  those 
personal  qualities  of  Royalty,  which  never  fail  to 
render  monarchs  beloved  and  revered  by  their  sub- 
jects. It  is  well  known  to  every  Dane,  that  Fre- 
derick VI.  has  a  paternal  aflfection  and  care  for  all 
his  subjects  ;  that  he  loves  them  all,  both  high  and 
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low  ;  that  he  gives  a  hearing  to  every  one  who  so- 
licits that  favour ;  that  he  wishes  justice  to  be  ad- 
ministered with  impartiality  ;  and  this  conviction, 
which  is  often  manifested  with  gi'eat  enthusiasm, 
when  his  Majesty  appears  in  public  on  solemn  oc- 
casions, goes  a  great  length  to  render  the  people 
happy,  even  in  a  state  of  political  calamity  and  suf- 
fering. This  mutual  good  understanding  between 
King  and  subject  is  very  manifest  when  his  Ma- 
jesty takes  his  walk,  as  he  does  almost  every  day, 
with  the  Princess  Royal,  through  the  city  of  Co- 
penhagen, often  without  any,  sometimes  with  a 
single  attendant ;  for  every  passenger  bows  with 
reverence,  and  is  kindly  noticed  in  return. 

In  the  choice  of  his  ministers,  his  Majesty,  since 
the  death  of  the  Count  Goetske  Moltke,  has  not 
been  very  fortunate  ;  almost  all  of  them  have  been 
unpopular.  Mr  Kaas,  President  of  the  Chancery, 
an  office  which  in  some  sort  corresponds  with  that 
of  our  Premier,  died  last  year,  and  was  little  re- 
gretted. Of  no  very  amiable  or  spotless  private 
character,  he  was  haughty  and  insolent  in  his 
manners,  and  despotic  in  his  measures.  Formerly 
sent  as  an  ambassador  to  Buonaparte,  he  was  said 
to  have  been  in  great  favour,  and  to  have  taken  a 
particular  liking  to  the  Emperor  of  the  French  ;  and 
it  was  thought  that,  ever  afterwards,  he  wished  to 
copy  him  in  private  and  political  conduct ;  of 
course,  he  copied  as  little  men  copy  great  ones. 
Mr  Stegmann,  who  was  appointed  his  successor, 
and  who  formerly  was  Governor  of  Soroc-Amt  in 
Seeland,  was  hitherto  highly  esteemed  for  his  great 
vigilance  in  office  ;  and,  no  doubt,  the  Danes  ex- 
pect much  from  him  :  yet  his,  is  none  of  those 
highly  gifted  and  comprehensive  minds,  which  we 
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admire  in  ministers  of  state  ;  and  his  stiictness  and 
accuracy  in  little  things,  often  borders  on  pedantry. 
In  point  of  moral  character,  he  is  an  ornament  to  the 
Danish  Council.  The  Count  Schimmelman,  who 
has  served  his  Danish  Majesty  in  almost  every 
ministerial  capacity  by  turns,  for  he  has  been 
Finance  Minister,  the  Leader  of  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil, and  now  he  is  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
was  in  his  younger  days,  a  very  able  metaphysi- 
cian of  the  school  of  Kant,  and  a  great  theorist  in 
every  department ;  it  is  not  altogether  inappro- 
priate to  call  him  the  Chateaubriand  of  Denmark. 
This  worthy  man  is  now  turned  of  seventy,  and 
infirm  in  mind  and  body.  Yet  he  has  more  expe- 
rience and  knowledge  of  the  world  than  all  his 
colleagues  ;  and  Frederick  VI.  would  not  easily, 
amongst  his  nobles,  find  a  more  fit  person  for  the 
foreign  department.  Major  Abrahamson  is  not  a 
member  of  the  Privy  Council,  but  an  Adjutant  to 
the  King,  and  his  intimate  friend.  He  is  a  man  of 
great  activity,  and  great  zeal  in  whatever  he  under- 
takes. It  is  owing  to  his  exertions,  in  a  great 
measure,  that  Denmark  now  can  boast,  that  the 
education  of  the  lower  orders  in  that  kingdom  is 
on  a  better  footing  than  in  any  other  country  in 
Europe.  In  addition  to  the  Danish  parochial 
schools,  he  has  lately,  by  his  own  exertions,  estab- 
lished two  thousand,  on  the  Lancasterian  principle. 
Denmark  also  has  her  full  share  of  eminent 
literary  characters.  Mr  Schlegel,  a  cousin  to  Aug. 
and  Frid.  Schlegel,  as  Professor  of  the  law  of  Na- 
ture and  Nations,  is  an  ornament  of  the  University 
of  Copenhagen.  Thorlacius,  who  is  Professor  of 
Belles  Lettres,  {Eloquentice  Latinm)^  is  renown- 
ed as  one  of  the  most  profound  scholars  on  the 
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Continent.  Herhold  is  a  physician  of  great  emin- 
ence. Oersted's  name  is  of  high  celebrity  in  tlie 
history  of  natural  philosoj)hy ;  and  Rask  is  in  all 
probability  the  first  linguist  of  our  age. 

Prince  Cliristian,  the  Heir-apparent  to  the 
Crown  of  Denmark,  and  his  consort  Princess 
Carolina  Amelin,  while  travelling  in  Great  Britain 
and  on  the  Continent,  were  universally  admired 
for  their  li-erary  accomplishments.  Their  know- 
ledge and  love  of  polite  literature  is  very  un- 
common. This,  coupled  with  the  most  refined 
elegance  in  manners,  as  well  as  with  universal  be- 
nevolence of  character,  renders  them  highly  ad- 
mired and  beloved  by  the  Danish  nation. 

Norway. — Though  the  separation  from  Den- 
mark, in  the  year  1813,  wounded  the  feelings  of 
the  Norwegians,  yet  it  now  appeai-s  that  they  are 
completely  reconciled  to  their  political  fate.  The 
fact  is,  that  on  this  occasion,  the  feelings  manifest- 
ed were  more  those  of  an  habitual — it  might  al- 
most be  said  personal — attachment  to  the  House 
of  Oldenburgh,  than  those  of  a  genuine  political 
character.  The  exchange  of  masters,  from  Fre- 
derick VI.  to  Bernadotte,  even  when  all  the  military 
achievements  of  the  latter,  were  thrown  into  the 
scale  in  his  favour ;  could  hardly  flatter  the  vanity 
of  a  nation,  which  reveres  ancient  names  and  des- 
cents, as  much  as  any  of  their  northern  neighbours. 
Frederick  numbers  at  least  16  ancestors  before 
him  in  a  direct  line,  adorned  with  a  Royal  Crown ; 
this  line  again,  was  connected  with  the  ancient 
Kings  of  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  with 
the  Harolds,  the  Knuts,  the  Olavs  ;  and  it  had  al- 
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ways  intermarried  with  the   most  august  Royal 
families  in  Euiope.      If  the  Oldenburgh  sceptre 
therefore,  was,  after  the  time  of  Christian  IV.,  leas 
powerful  than  before,  it  was  one  of  mildness   and 
mercy  ;  this  the  Norwegians,  in  particular,  had  of- 
ten experienced.     Their   country  is  much  subject 
to  the  rigours  of  the  arctic  zone  ;  they  were,  there- 
fore, frequently  visited  by  scarcity  and  famine  ;  and 
the  measures  adopted  by  the  Danish  Government 
on  these  occasions,  were  directed  by  the  most  un- 
bounded Hberality,  and  the  most  tender  feelings  of 
humanity.     This   sufficiently  accounts  for   a  cus- 
tom, wliich  would  appear  very  strange  at  any  other 
court  than  that    of   Denmark.     The   Norwegian 
mountaineers,    when  they   came   to  Copenhagen, 
would  always    have  an    audience    of  the    King ; 
their  style,  when  they  applied  to   the  nobleman  in 
waiting,  was,  "   that   they  wished   to   speak  with 
their  father  \^  and  if  instant  admittance  was   not 
granted,   they  would   have   thought   it  very  unna- 
tural.    Bernadotte's  title — that  of  adoption  into  a 
Royal  family,  in  which  the  Crown  was  hereditary, 
and  in  which  a  lawful  heir  existed — was,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  a  novel  one,  and  certainly  unprecedent- 
ed  in   the   history  of  Scandinavia ;  nor  was   the 
manner  in  which  Bernadotte  disengaged   himself 
from  the  interests  of  Buonaparte,  calculated  to  in- 
spire his   future   subjects  with  confidence,  or  with 
very  high  notions  of  the  steadiness  and  disinterest- 
edness of   his   character.     It    is  also  a    matter    of 
small  import  in  itself,  but  however  of  some  moment 
in  intercourse   with   the  Norwegians,    that  Berna- 
dotte  could  not,  nor  can  he  still  express  himself 
either  in  the    Swedish  or   the  Norwegian  tongue. 
He  speaks  Italian  and  French  with  equal  facility  ; 
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l^e  former,  a  Norwegian  is  but  too  apt  to  consi- 
der as  the  type  of  treachery,  the  latter  as  that  of 
adulation. 

All  these  considerations  have  had,  not  perhaps 
a  due  influence,  but  certainly  have  exercised  a 
great  sway  over  the  minds  of  the  Norwegians  ; 
they  are,  however,  reconciled  to  their  situation, 
and  seem  now,  to  all  appearance,  content  to  be 
ruled  by  Charles  John.  Such  is  the  magic  of  the 
mere  names,  Liherty  and  Constitution,  for  we  can 
liardly  assert  that  the  Norwegians,  as  yet  enjoy  any 
thing,  beyond  the  names.  This  is  all  they  have 
got  in  exchange  for  a  King  for  whom  they  once 
professed,  and  no  doubt  felt,  an  enthusiastic  attach- 
ment. We  cannot  be  surprised  that  men,  no 
better  prepared  for  this  political  change  than  the 
Norwegians,  should  not  instantly  reap  all  the 
golden  fruits  of  it.  After  a  long  state  of  inactivi- 
ty, their  jjolitical  sense  is  only  roused  ;  their  taste 
and  talent  for  free  discussion,  is  as  yet  in  its  in- 
fancy ;  nor  can  we  name  any  man  among  them 
who  has  the  sagacity  to  manage  a  party,  either 
for  useful  or  pernicious  purposes,  so  as  to  draw  any 
advantage  from  it,  or  obviate  its  inconveniences. 
All  these  points,  the  disciple  of  Napoleon  under- 
stands thoroughly,  and  to  a  man  of  his  acknow- 
ledged talent,  it  is  but  an  easy  task  to  guide  the 
deliberations  of  the  Stor- Thing,  the  legislative 
Diet  of  Norway,  and  to  win  refractory  members 
over  to  liis  interests.  This  is  a  matter  of  little 
difficulty  among  a  people  where  capital  is  scarce, 
and  where  there  is  plenty  of  northern  pride  and 
ambition.  Charles  John  understands  well,  that 
the  Crosses  of  the  Swedish  Order  of  the  Polar 
Star  are  useful  in  saving  some  thousands  of  dollais, 
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and,  at  the  same  time,  well  knows  where  self-inte- 
rest will  prove  more  eft'ectual.  In  the  Stoi^-Thingy 
however,  there  sometimes  is  made  a  show  of  op- 
position ;  laws  proposed  by,  or  emanating  from  the 
Crown,  are  frequently  rejected.  But  it  is  evident, 
to  an  uninterested  spectator  of  the  drama,  that 
Bernadotte  did  not  propose  such  measures  with 
any  direct  intention  of  seeing  them  pass,  but  mere- 
ly to  try  what  sensation  they  would  produce,  and 
then  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded 
in  the  next  speech  from  the  throne,  to  extol  his 
own  moderation  and  respect  for  the  Norwegian 
Constitution,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  chide  the 
Stor-  Thing  for  its  stubbornness.  Every  man  un- 
derstands that  the  fate  of  this  constitution  is  quite 
in  his  hands,  that  he  may  preserve  it  or  destroy 
it  at  pleasure ;  and,  under  cover  of  this  speech, 
some  outwardly  unpretending,  yet  essentially 
important  crown  measure,  will  pass,  when  the 
Diet  next  assembles.  This  was  the  true  scope  of 
proposing,  in  the  preceding  session,  measures  di- 
rectly contrary  to  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
constitution  and  charter ;  and  yet,  the  Norwegians 
are  very  proud  of  rejecting  such  bills,  and  Charles 
John  well  satisfied  by  gaining  his  main  point. 

The  Norwegian  commerce  is,  however,  a  little 
improved,  some  public  works  have  been  executed, 
others  commenced ;  but  the  obstacles  which  na- 
ture has  presented,  from  the  difficulty  of  forming 
communications  between  one  part  of  the  country 
and  another,  are  almost  insuperable  bai'riers  to  the 
commercial  prosperity  of  Norway. 

Sweden. — Charles  John  has  a  more  difficult 
pait  to  play  in  Sweden,  than  in  the  Stor- Thing 
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of  Christiania.  There  is  in  Sweden  an  ancient  no- 
bility, second  to  none  in  point  of  talent  and  libe- 
ral education,  except  peiliaps  that  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. But  the  Oxenstiernas,  the  Horns,  the  Gyl- 
lenborgs  of  Sweden,  are  at  present  as  little 
distinguished  for  literary  talent,  as  they  are  for 
skill  and  adroitness  in  political  intrigue.  These, 
in  all  ages  of  Swedish  history,  have  been  firm  sup- 
porters of  the  Crown,  and  formidable  opponents 
to  an  unpopular  government.  The  designation,  so 
much  in  use  in  the  Northern  countries,  which  styles 
the  Swedes  "  the  Frenchmen  of  the  North,  "  ap- 
plies particularly  to  the  Swedish  nobility  ;  and  yet 
this  is  only  characterizing  them  imperfectly;  for  to 
the  vivacity  and  politeness  of  Frenchmen,  they  fre- 
quently join  Italian  cunning  and  sometimes  British 
manliness.  In  proportion  to  the  population  of 
Sweden,  they  form  a  very  considerable  class  in 
point  of  number ;  and  though  they  are  in  general 
not  very  wealthy,  exercise  a  great  influence  among 
the  nation  at  large.  There  is  likewise  in  Sweden 
a  tiers  Hat.,  there  called  Bonde  Standeriy  or  the 
State  of  Agriculturists,  which  indeed  in  no  re- 
spect can  bear  any  comparison  to  the  Commons 
of  Great  Britain,  and  is  yet  superior  to  all  the 
Northern  nations  in  political  skill  and  experience. 
Bernadottes  title  cannot  but  be  very  objectionable 
■to  many  of  the  nobility  ;  and  if  the  least  exception 
were  taken  against  the  measures  of  his  govern- 
ment, that  circumstance  would  furnish  the  disaf- 
fected with  the  pretext  for  desperate  proceedings. 
In  this  country,  the  measures  of  Bernadotte  are 
subject  to  more  eflfectual  limitations  than  in  Nor- 
way. The  Swedish  States  are  not  easily  intimidat- 
^;  they  must  be  reconciled  by  a  variety  of  political 
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manoeuvres.  He  attaclies  as  many  of  the  nobility 
to  the  throne  as  he  can  gain ;  and  when  he  thinks 
he  has  secured  them,  bestows  high  appointments, 
eitlier  in  the  army  or  in  some  civil  office  ;  for  the 
order  of  the  Polar  Star  would  be  altogether  thrown 
away  on  men,  who  esteem  it  very  lightly  in  com- 
parison to  what  they  consider  their  birth-rights. 
Every  opportunity  is  seized  to  ingratiate  his  son 
Oscar  with  the  nobility  and  the  nation  at  large. 
This  young  Prince,  speaks  the  Swedish  tongue  to 
perfection,  and  must  study  the  habits  and  the  pro- 
pensities of  the  people  ;  he  leans  to  the  popular 
side  of  every  question,  and  it  is  more  than  pro- 
bable, that  Bernadotte  would  not  dislike  if  he  even 
moderately  opposed  his  own  measures,  if  he  could 
by  that  means  gain  a  few  more  personal  adherents, 
and  lay  the  foundation  of  his  popularity,  as  the 
future  Sovereign  of  Sweden.  The  army  under 
his  Majesty's  own  immediate  superintendance  is 
maintained  in  the  highest  state  of  perfection ; 
and  military  exercises  and  pageants  are  very  fre- 
quent. 

In  many  respects  Bernadotte's  government  is 
an  active  one.  Commerce  is  favoured ;  learning 
and  manufactures  promoted  and  encouraged  ;  good 
understanding  with  other  nations,  particularly  with 
Great  Britain,  is  cultivated  ;  and  his  neighbours, 
the  Danes,  are  treated,  upon  the  whole,  with  na.- 
tional  courtesy. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  fairly  the  state  of  learning 
and  literature  in  Sweden,  for  it  produces  from  time 
to  time  such  brilliant  phenomena,  as  would  do  hon- 
our to  any  country.  The  names  of  Linnseus,  Berg- 
man the  natural  philosopher,  and  Scheele,  are  well 
known.  They  possess  at  present  Berzelius,  the  dis- 
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coverer  of  the  chemical  proportions,  whose  numerous 
works  on  natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  and  mi- 
neralogy, are  so  universally  admired  hy  the  learn- 
ed in  every  country.  Bishop  Tegner  is  also  high- 
ly esteemed  as  a  poet ;  his  genius  is  of  a  high  or- 
der, and  his  works  of  lasting  merit ;  yet,  viewed 
as  a  whole,  the  literature  of  Sweden  is  inferior  to 
that  at  Denmark,  and  dependent  both  upon  the 
literature  of  that  country  and  also  upon  that  of 
Germany;  for  most  of  the  works  used  in  the  classes 
of  their  Universities,  are  translated  either  from 
Danish  or  German.  In  ancient  Northern  litera- 
ture, and  particularly  the  Icelandic,  in  which  the 
University  of  Uppsala  possesses  so  many  excel- 
lent MSS.,  they  are  as  yet  but  unsuccessful  rivals 
of  the  Danes  ;  which  is  not  easily  accounted  for, 
as  their  language  is  more  nearly  related  to  the  an- 
cient Scandinavian  tongue,  than  the  modern  Da- 
nish. The  celebrated  Mr  Rask,  while  residing  in 
Stockholm,  did  much,  however,  to  rouse  their  acti- 
vity in  this  department. 

The  literature  of  Norway,  is  now  more  inti- 
mately connected  with  that  of  Sweden  since  the 
union  of  these  kingdoms,  and  may  therefore  be 
considered  conjointly  with  it ;  but  the  language  of 
Norway  being  modern  Danish,  is  different  from 
that  of  Sweden,  and  Norwegian  literature  is  there- 
fore still  in  its  taste  and  spirit  more  akin  with  that 
of  Denmark  than  the  Swedish.  In  the  University 
of  Christiania,  Professor  Hansteen  is  a  man  of 
eminence.  His  discovery  of  the  magnetic  poles 
of  the  earth,  is  of  great  importance,  not  only  for 
navigators,  but  for  natural  science  in  general.  Pro- 
fessor Krum  Keyser,  is  a  distinguished  natural 
philosopher ;  Sverdrup  is  a  good  Greek  scholar  ; 
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Skjoldeiup  a  great  anatomist ;  and  Paul  Molleiv 
a  native  of  the  Island  of  Funen  in  Denmark,  who 
was  called  from  the  University  of  Copenhagen, 
where  he  was  yet  a  student,  to  fill  the  chair  of 
Moral  Philosophy  in  Christiania,  is  a  poet  of  dis- 
tinction in  Scandinavia.  He  is  besides  a  very  emi- 
nent classical  scholar,  and  his  amiable  character 
cannot  fail  to  render  metaphysics  attractive  to  the 
young  Norwegians. 
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SOUTHERN  STATES. 

Independent  America  extends  from  40°  south 
lat.,  to  50°  north  lat.  including,  it  is  supposed,  a- 
bout  twelve  millions  square  miles.  From  its  north- 
ern extremity  to  the  Pole,  are  situated  the  posses- 
sions of  the  English  and  Russian  Governments,  while 
the  district  beyond  its  southern  extremity,  to  which 
the  name  of  Patagonia  has  been  given,  is  still  un- 
appropriated by  any  of  the  civiHzed  nations. 

In  the  Southern  Independent  States,  to  which 
this  chapter  is  limited,  are  included  the  Con- 
federation of  Mexico,  which  reckons  twenty-four 
republics  attached  to  it ;  Guatemala,  or  Central 
America,  which  counts  in  its  Confederation  seven 
constituted  republics ;  the  United  Provinces  of 
Rio  de  la  Plata,  which  witness,  according  to  the 
latest  accounts,  tlie  deputies  of  fifteen  republics 
assembled  in  their  Congress  ;  the  republic  of  Bo- 
livia, to  which  seven  states  have  been  imited  ;  and 
the  extensive  republics  of  Colombia,  Peru,  and 
Chili.    In  the  midst  of  all  these  republican  states^ 
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stands  the  solitary  empire  of  Brazil,  to  which,  how- 
ever, a  constitutional  government  has  been  given. 
The  French,  English,  and  Dutch  Guianas,  situated 
between  Brazil  and  Colombia,  are  subjected  to  the 
regime  of  the  islands,  not  of  the  continent  of  A- 
merica.  The  population  of  these  countries  is  far 
from  being  proportioned  to  their  extent.  In  Co- 
lombia, there  are  three  millions  of  inhabitants  ;  in 
Brazil,  two  and  a  half;  in  Guatemala,  Buenos 
Ayres,  Chili,  and  Peru,  a  million  and  a  half. 

The  impracticable  and  absurd  attempt  on  the 
part  of  'Spain,  to  compel  the  subjection  of  her 
South  American  colonies,  has  at  length  ceased  ; 
but  as  the  new  States  are  protected  by  no  treaty, 
they  are  in  constant  danger  of  invasion  from  with- 
out, and  conspiracies  from  within.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  military  spirit  prevailing  among 
the  people,  prevents  them  from  following  out  the 
necessary  plans  for  the  internal  improvement  of 
the  country.  There  cannot,  however,  be  a  doubt, 
that  South  America  will  in  time,  if  not  speedily, 
assume  that  calm  pacific  policy,  which  has  for 
forty  years  characterized  the  measures  of  the 
gi'eat  North  American  Republic.  There  is  very 
little  probability  besides,  when  the  progress  of 
liberal  sentiment  in  Europe  is  considered,  that 
any  further  attempts  will  be  made  to  prevent  the 
complete  emancipation  of  the  South  American 
States. 

Attempts  have  been  made,  in  almost  all  the  re- 
publics and  confederations,  to  restore  the  Spanish 
government,  but  they  have  fortunately  been  un- 
successful ;  and  as  no  assistance  can  be  expected 
even  from  the  most  arbitrary  sovereigns  of  Europe, 
the  Free  States  need  feel  little  alarm  for  the  securi- 
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ty  of  their  constitutional  system.  If  there  is  no 
prohability  of  a  war  between  any  of  the  European 
nations  and  tlie  South  American  republics,  there 
is  as  little  probability  that  they  will  attack  each 
other.  Most  of  them  are  surrounded  with  im- 
mense deserts,  which  separate  them  from  those 
which  might  otherwise  become  rival  States.  The 
republic  of  Colombia,  in  its  vast  extent,  is  sur- 
rounded on  three  sides  by  the  sea,  and  on  the 
fourth  by  immense  deserts.  The  precarious  pos- 
sessions of  the  English,  French,  and  Dutch  in 
Guiana,  prevent  it  from  all  collision  with  Brazil : 
the  powerful  assistance  afforded  to  Peru  by  Boli- 
var, showed,  however,  that  some  connexion  might 
exist  between  Colombia  and  that  country ;  but 
the  history  of  the  war  also  shows,  that  difficulties 
required  to  be  surmounted,  which  would  have 
startled  any  army  not  engaged  in  a  war  of  inde- 
pendence. Peru,  strengthened  by  the  Andes,  se- 
parated from  Chili  by  the  desert  of  Atacama,  has 
very  (ew  neighbours ;  Chili  has  still  fewer ;  and 
the  Republics  of  La  Plata  have  none,  except  Bra- 
zil. Guatemala,  situated  between  Colombia  and 
Mexico,  is  connected  with  the  continent  on  the 
north  and  the  south,  only  by  naiTow  isthmuses, 
which  might  be  easily  defended. 

In  the  disposition  of  the  people  also,  there  is 
an  effeminacy,  which  will  probably  have  a  great 
influence  in  maintaining  peace.  The  facility  with 
which  the  recent  changes  have  been  effected  in 
most  of  the  States,  displays  an  unwillingness  on 
the  part  of  the  people,  to  sacrifice  their  ease,  or 
to  expose  their  fortunes  or  their  lives,  for  the 
sake  of  maintaining  interests  which  are  less  dear 
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to  them  tlian  those  of  their  families.  Thus,  the 
confederation  of  Guatemala  has  been  separated 
from  that  of  Mexico,  not  only  without  bloodshed, 
but  without  even  exciting  the  slightest  animosity. 
In  Colombia,  the  insurrection  in  Venezuela,  in 
favour  of  the  federative  system,  has  been  hitherto 
productive  only  of  threats  and  negotiations,  but 
not  of  open  hostilities.  The  recent  rise  of  the 
republic  of  Bolivia,  between  Peru  and  the  U- 
nited  Provinces  of  La  Plata,  has  taken  place, 
without  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  these  two 
republics  to  assert  their  authority  over  the  de- 
tached provinces.  The  confederation  of  the  re- 
publics of  La  Plata,  has  shown  striking  forbearance 
towards  Paraguay  and  its  late  dictator,  Dr  Fran- 
cia,  who,  in  the  very  centre  of  their  confedera- 
tion, was  enforcing  that  blind  obedience,  from 
which  the  surrounding  States  had  been  recently 
delivered. 

There  is  one  exception,  however,  to  the  pa- 
cific disposition  of  the  Free  States,  in  the  recent 
war  which  has  broken  out,  between  the  Brazilian 
empire  and  the  United  Provinces  of  La  Plata,  or 
rather  the  Republic  of  Buenos  Ayres, — a  war, 
which,  bi'esides  being  impolitic  and  unnecessary, 
will  retard  the  progress  of  the  two  countries  in  all 
that  is  calculated  to  promote  their  internal  pro- 
sperity. Previous  to  the  commencement  of  the 
present  war,  the  republic  of  Buenos  Ayres  was 
in  a  very  flourishing  condition.  Its  independence 
had  been  recognised  by  the  two  first  maritime 
powers  ;  it  kept  up  a  friendly  connection  with  all 
the  other  States  of  America,  and  enjoyed  all  the 
advantages  of  its  new  government.  The  lands 
had  risen  in  valuo ;  the  population  of  the  capital 
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was  increased  more  than  a  third,  notwithstanding 
the  losses  occasioned  by  the  revolution  ;  and  so 
flourishing  had  the  commerce  become,  that,  ac- 
cording to  official  documents,  laid  before  the 
British  Parliament  in  1825,  the  English  mer- 
chandize imported  into  the  Republic  of  La  Plata, 
had  increased  to  the  value  of  more  than  97,000/. 
beyond  the  exports  from  the  same  country,  to  the 
other  South  American  republics ;  and  the  im- 
ports from  Buenos  Ayres  into  England,  surpassed, 
by  more  than  a  half,  those  of  the  other  repub- 
lics. The  congress  had  assembled,  and  begun 
to  discuss  the  fundamental  code  of  the  constitu- 
tion ;  emigration  had  been  so  liberally  encou- 
raged, that  a  great  number  of  Europeans  had 
settled  in  the  republic ;  every  thing,  in  short, 
appeared  to  encourage  the  most  brilliant  hope  for 
the  future  prosperity  of  Buenos  Ayres,  when 
that  war  bm*st  forth,  which  it  was  certainly  the 
interest  of  both  the  conflicting  parties  to  have 
avoided. 

The  fertile  province  of  Monte  Video,  from  its 
position  in  regard  to  La  Plata  and  Buenos  Ayres, 
has  long  been  the  subject  of  dispute  between  the 
Kings  of  Spain  and  of  Portugal.  The  only  argu- 
ment which  the  latter  monarch  alleged  in  favour 
of  his  right  was,  that  La  Plata  was  a  natural 
limit  to  his  territories  ;  whilst  the  claims]^"of  the 
former  were  grounded  on  the  right  of  prior  oc- 
cupancy, which  has  always  been  admitted,  in  re- 
gard to  colonies.  The  province  besides,  was 
first  peopled  by  the  Spaniards  ;  and  Monte  Video 
was  founded  by  them,  with  the  resources  of 
Buenos  Ayres.  Conscious  that  their  rights  to 
the  possessibn  of  the  provinces  were  well  founded, 
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tlie  Spaniards  never  acceded  to  the  pretensions  of 
Portugal,  which  was  at  length  obliged  formally  to 
renounce  them.  Such  was  the  state  of  matters 
when  the  revolution  began.  At  an  early  period 
after  the  constitution  was  established,  Artigas, 
who  rose  against  the  Government  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  under  the  pretence  of  Federalism,  settled 
at  Monte  Video ;  and  not  contented  with  laying 
waste  the  surrounding  country,  he  made  incur- 
sions into  the  neighbouring  Portuguese  posses- 
sions. John  VI.,  with  the  ostensible  view  of 
preserving  his  territories  from  the  influence  of  the 
revolutionary  spirit,  took  a  part  in  the  quarrel  be 
tween  Artigas  and  Buenos  Ayres  ;  and  embraced 
the  opportunity  of  occupying  Monte  Video  with  a 
numerous  body  of  troops,  at  the  same  time  de- 
claring, to  obviate  all  suspicion,  that  he  would 
remove  the  troops  as  soon  as  order  was  establish- 
ed. The  Government  of  Buenos  Ayres  was  un- 
able, in  its  distracted  state,  to  do  more  than 
protest  against  this  step.  On  the  departure  of 
John  VI.  for  Europe,  his  plans  were  attempted  to 
be  followed  out  by  General  Lecor.  For  this  pur- 
pose, he  organized  at  Monte  Video,  a  congress, 
composed  of  men  mostly  in  the  pay  of  Brazil ;  and 
by  their  influence,  he  procured  the  union  of  the 
province  with  the  empire  of  Brazil.  Don  Pe- 
dro, who  fulfilled  the  duties  of  Emperor,  in  the 
absence  of  his  father,  gladly  accepted  this  act  of 
congress,  without  inquiring  into  its  validity. 
Such  is  the  plea  on  which  the  Brazilian  Govern- 
ment at  present  founds  its  title  to  the  possession 
of  the  province  of  La  Plata.  The  act,  however, 
which  was  originally  obtained  by  deceit  and 
bribery,  has  been  since  repealed  by  the  Free  Con- 
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stitution  ;  and  besides,  having  never  been  formally 
sanctioned  by  the  Congress  of  Brazil,  the  cession 
was  denied  to  have  been  legally  obtained  in  the 
Cortex  at  Lisbon,  in  1822. 

Monte  Video,  impatient  of  subjection  to  the  Bra- 
zilian yoke,  solicited  the  aid  of  Buenos  Ayres  in 
asserting  its  independence.  That  republic,  how- 
ever, although  willing  to  assist  in  such  a  cause, 
judged  it  imprudent  to  engage  alone  in  war,  against 
an  enemy  so  much  superior  in  force.  To  gain 
time  therefore,  an  envoy  was  sent  to  Rio  Janeiro, 
who,  after  remaining  for  two  years,  returned  with- 
out having  effected  any  thing  by  his  negotiations. 
It  was  then  resolved  to  wait  until  the  Congress 
had  assembled,  when  either  the  negotiations  would 
be  renewed,  or  war  proclaimed.  The  conduct  of 
Don  Pedro  rendered  it  probable  that  war  would 
be  inevitable.  No  longer  concealing  his  ambitious 
projects,  he  still  continued  to  increase  the  number 
of  his  troops  in  the  province,  under  the  pretence 
of  sending  them  as  colonists ;  nay,  he  showed  hia 
intention  of  subjecting  to  the  Brazilian  authority 
the  provinces  of  Entre  Rios  and  Paraguay,  whose 
dictator,  Fiancia,  was  on  the  most  friendly  terms 
with  him.  War  seemed  now  approaching,  when 
in  the  month  of  April  1825,  Lavalleja,  a  Monte^ 
videan  officer,  set  out  from  Buenos  Ayres  with 
forty  companions,  to  rescue  his  countrymen  from 
oppression.  On  his  arrival  in  Monte  Video,  the 
people  rose  in  a  mass,  and  in  a  short  time  Laval- 
leja was  at  the  head  of  several  thousand  men. 
General  Lecor  determined  to  punish  these  insur- 
gents, and  to  send  some  of  the  principal  inhabi- 
tants of  the  province  to  Rio  Janeiro  as  prison- 
ers.    But  having  joined  Colonel  Fructuoso  Rivera, 
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wl»o  had  just  left  the  service  of  Brazil,  Lavalleja 
was  so  successful,  that  he  blockaded  Lecor  by 
land,  although  a  large  reinforcement  had  arrived 
from  Brazil.  During  this  time  the  patriots  of 
Banda  Oriental  had  gained  considerable  success  in 
the  country.  A  detachment  of  three  hundred  Bra- 
zilians who  had  crossed  the  Black  River,  and  pe- 
netrated as  far  as  Elperdedo,  were  attacked  by  an 
equal  number  of  patriots,  and  so  dispersed,  that 
some  days  after  the  engagement  only  twenty-se- 
ven men  rejoined  the  principal  body.  This  was  a 
decisive  blow  to  the  Brazilian  cause  in  the  La 
Plata  provinces,  and  nothing  remained  in  their 
hands  but  Monte  Video. 

Lavalleja  now  established  a  provisional  govern- 
ment, and  convoked  a  national  representative  as- 
sembly in  the  town  of  Florida,  which  repealed  the 
act  of  recognition  and  the  oaths  of  fidelity  to  Por- 
tugal and  Brazil,  which  had  been  deceitfully  wrest- 
ed from  the  provinces. 

These  events  excited  no  small  ferment  in  Bue- 
nos Ayres.  The  government  accordingly  took 
measures  of  precaution,  and  resolved  to  demand 
of  the  citizens  every  sacrifice  necessary  to  support 
the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  nation.  Whilst  the 
inhabitants  of  Banda  Oriental  were  defeating  the 
Brazilians  in  various  engagements,  the  Congress 
admitted  their  deputies  to  a  seat  in  its  assembly. 
After  having  taken  this  step,  the  Government  of 
Buenos  Ayres  addressed  a  note  to  the  Brazilian 
Emperor,  giving  a  clear  statement  of  matters  as 
they  stood,  and  expressing  a  desire  that  an  amica- 
ble aiTangement  should  be  effected.  To  this  note 
Don  Pedro  gave  no  other  reply,  than  a  declaration 
of  war.     This  declaration  was  answered  with  en- 
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ei^;  and  on  the  1st  January  1826,  the  Congress 
of  Buenos  Ayres  unanimously  authorized  the  na- 
tional executive  power  to  repel  the  aggression  of 
Brazil  by  every  lawful  expedient. 

At  this  time,  had  England  intervened  between 
the  conflicting  parties,  hostilities  might  have  been 
prevented.  The  intimate  commercial  connexion 
existing  between  Great  Britain  and  Buenos  Ayres, 
as  well  as  a  former  agreement  with  Lord  Strang- 
ford,  rendered  this  interference  a  matter  of  the 
highest  probability.  So  much  advantage  would 
have  accrued,  not  only  to  Buenos  Ayres  but  to  her 
own  interests,  from  a  speedy  termination  to  the 
war,  that  it  is  difficult  to  assign  a  reason  for  the 
neutrality  which  she  has  strictly  maintained.  Lord 
Ponsonby,  the  minister-plenipotentiary  at  Buenos 
Ayres,  deceived  the  government  with  vain  pro- 
mises. On  his  arrival,  he  proposed  the  mediation 
of  England,  on  condition  that  Brazil  should  re- 
nounce her  claims  to  Banda  Oriental,  and  that 
Buenos  Ayres  should  pay  an  indemnity.  This 
was  readily  acceded  to,  and  the  sum  was  appoint- 
ed to  be  fixed  by  Lord  Ponsonby.  The  British 
envoy,  however,  instead  of  adhering  to  the  former 
pi'oposals,  now  ventured  to  stipulate,  that  Buenos 
Ayres  should  also  formally  renounce  her  claims  to 
Banda  Oriental.  This  absurd  proposition  was  in- 
dignantly rejected  on  the  part  of  the  government 
by  Bernardino  Rivadavia,  who  had  been  named 
President  in  the  month  of  February  1826. 

The  new  President  entered  upon  his  duties 
amid  peculiar  difficulties,  which,  however,  by  his 
energy  and  activity  he  soon  overcame.  The  coun- 
try required  to  be  organized ;  money,  troops,  and 
a  national  marine  were  wanted;  every  thing  in 
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short,   rendered  the  situation  of  Rivadavia  some- 
what ci'itical.     In  these  circumstances,  the  utmost 
decision  was  necessary ;  and  in  the   course  of  a 
few  months,  the  President,  aided  by  General  Al- 
vear,  succeeded  in  organizing  the  most  effectivfe 
and  numerous  regular  army  that  had  ever  been 
formed  in  South  America.  At  this  time,  the  block- 
ading squadron  were  completely  frustrated  in  their 
intentions  upon  Buenos  Ayres,  by  the  superior  na- 
val dexterity  of  the  brave  Admiral  Brown,  who, 
with  onty  a  few  ships,  defeated  the  enemy's  fleet, 
consisting  of  sixty  sail,  in  several   engagements. 
After  having  exhausted  all  possible  means  of  con- 
ciliation, and  even  proposed  to  no  purpose,  that 
the  two  armies  should  abandon  Banda  Oriental, 
and  leave  the  inhabitants  to  an-ange  their  own  af- 
fairs, the  Government  of  Buenos  Ayres  at  length 
i'esolved  to  prosecute  the  war  with  vigour.     Gene- 
ral Alvear  assumed  the  command  of  the  army,  and 
by  his  kind  and  cenciliatory  conduct,  he  put  an 
end  to  that  discord  which  Brazilian  intrigue  had 
raised  among  the  soldiers. 

In  consequence  of  the  appointment  of  General 
Brandt  to  the  command  of  the  Brazilian  army  in 
Rio  Grande,  considerable  dissatisfaction  had  been 
expressed  by  the  troops.  As  soon  as  intelligence 
of  this  reached  the  young  Emperor,  he  came 
to  the  resolution  of  assuming  the  command  in  per- 
son. Such  a  determination  seemed  to  evince  that 
decisive  measures  were  likely  to  be  adopted.  It 
was  the  intention  of  the  Emperor  to  disembaik  on 
the  western  bank  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  having 
combined  his  own  forces  with  those  from  Monte 
Video,  to  make  an  attack  upon  the  town.  Instead  of 
being  alarmed  6n  the  announcement  of  this  scheme, 
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the  people  only  displayed  the  more  strikingly  their 
puhlic  spirit,  hy  volunteering  their  services  and 
their  money  for  the  defence  of  their  country. 

Don  Pedro  sailed  from  Rio  Janeiro  on  the  23d 
November,  in  the  Don  Pedro  I.  of  74  guns,  ac- 
companied by  the  Isabella  frigate,  a  corvette,  and 
some  transports,  having  700  Germans  on  board  as 
a  reinforcement  to  the  army  on  the  frontier  of  Rio 
Grande.  But  no  sooner  had  he  arrived  at  the 
army,  than  the  young  Emperor  began  to  feel  alarm- 
ed at  the  difficulty  of  his  undertaking,  and  speedily 
returned  to  his  capital,  where,  on  his  arrival,  he 
received  the  sad  intelligence  of  the  death  of  the 
Empress. 

In  a  short  time  after,  General  Alvear  entered 
Rio  Grande,  and  cut  off  the  Brazilian  army.  For 
a  long  time  it  declined  fighting  ;  but  at  length,  on. 
the  20th  February  1827,  an  engagement  took 
place  on  the  banks  of  the  Ituzaingo,  in  which  the 
republican  army  gained  a  complete  victory.  On 
the  9th  of  the  same  month.  Admiral  Brown  had 
captured  or  destroyed,  in  the  waters  of  the  Urugay, 
the  whole  squadron  of  the  enemy's  small  boats  ; 
and  on  the  24th  he  compelled  the  blockade  squa- 
dron to  fly,  after  having  suffered  a  considerable 
loss.  Six  days  after  the  victory  of  Ituzaingo,  only 
one-third  of  the  Brazilian  army  remained  ;  the  Ger- 
mans, who  had  accompanied  Don  Pedro,  joined  the 
Patriot  army,  and  the  whole  province  of  Rio 
Grande,  on  which  the  Brazilian  Emperor  depend- 
ed so  much,  appeared  anxious  to  assert  its  inde- 
pendence. 

After  the  victory,  Rivadavia,  much  to  his  hon- 
our, renewed  the  same  proposals  which  he  had 
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formerly  made.     "  For  the  same  reason,"  said  he, 
*'  that  the  greatest  reverses  would  have  found  me 
inflexihle  on  this  point,    I  will  not   change,   not- 
withstanding our  victories,  because  our  proposals 
are  founded  on  principles  independent  of  circum- 
stances."    The  Emperor  seemed  now  to  be  more 
inclined  to  peace  ;  and  Garcia  accordingly  was  sent 
as  an  envoy  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  Rio  Janeiro, 
with  express  instructions,  that  he  should  endeavour 
to  obtain  for  his   government   the   possession  of 
Monte  Video,"  and,  if  that  should  be  refused,   he 
should  demand  that  it  be  declared  independent  of 
both  States.     At  length,   after  some  negotiation, 
preliminaries  were  settled,   chiefly  by  the   media- 
tion  of  Lord  Ponsonby  and   Mr   Gordon,  to  a 
treaty  between   Buenos   Ayres  and   Brazil.     On 
the  9th  June,  Garcia  sailed  from  Rio  Janeiro  to 
obtain  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  by  the  re- 
public.    No  sooner  had  the  envoy  arrived  in  the 
capital,  and  presented  the  treaty  to  the  members 
of  government,    than  it  was  indignantly  rejected. 
Garcia  was  declared  to  have  neglected  his  instruc- 
tions in  regard  to  the  terms  of  peace,  and  as  it  was 
thence  concluded  that  he  had  betrayed  the   re- 
public, he  was   obliged  to  fly  in  order  to  escape 
the  vengeance  of  an  infuriated  populace. 

Both  parties  now  began  to  make  preparations 
for  carrying  on  the  war  with  the  utmost  vigour. 
It  could  not  be  expected  that  Buenos  Ayres  would 
consent  to  relinquish  Monte  Video  and  Banda 
Oriental,  and  thus  to  sacrifice  the  national  honour. 
Don  Pedro,  on  the  contrary,  was  unwilling  to  con- 
cede what  he  had  the  slightest  pretence  for  re- 
taining. How  much  wiser  policy  would  it  have 
been,  to  confirm  his  own  authority  in  Brazil,  by 
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uniting  into  one  empire  the  widely  scattered  colo- 
nies which  compose  his  territory,  all  jealous  of 
each  other,  and  attempting  to  organize  federalist 
governments  for  themselves ! 

Rivadavia,  on  the  7th  June,  issued  a  proclama- 
tion, calling  upon  his  countrymen  vigorously  to 
resist  the  Emperor  of  Brazil,  and  condemning  the 
treaty  concluded  hy  Garcia  at  Rio  Janeiro.  This 
was  the  last  official  act  of  the  President ;  for,  on 
the  30th  of  the  same  month,  he  sent  in  his  resig- 
nation to  the  Congress ;  and,  on  the  5th  July,  St 
Vincent  Lopez  was  elected,  by  a  great  majority 
as  his  successor.  The  resignation  of  Rivadavia 
arose  from  the  great  difference  of  opinion  existing 
among  the  members  of  the  Congress,  as  well  as 
the  people,  in  regard  to  the  continuation  of  the 
war.  These  internal  differences,  however,  were 
soon  settled,  and  warlike  preparations  had  beea 
made,  when  a  ship  of  war  from  Rio  Janeiro,  ar- 
rived in  the  River  Plate,  with  a  flag  of  truce.  The 
Brazilian  Emperor,  embarrassed  in  his  finances, 
and  in  perplexity  with  regard  to  the  state  of  Por- 
tugal, was  unwilling  to  prosecute  the  war,  and 
therefore  adopted  the  wiser  measure  of  consenting 
to  make  Banda  Oriental  an  independent  state, 
under  the  protection  and  guarantee  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. A  treaty,  founded  on  these  conditions,  was 
accordingly  transmitted  to  Buenos  Ayres.  As 
soon  as  intelligence  of  this  treaty  reached  London, 
despatches  were  sent  to  Rio  Janeiro,  expressing 
the  readiness  of  the  British  Government  to  gua- 
rantee the  independence  of  the  Banda  Oriental. 

The  mode  of  government  adopted  by  the 
Buenos  Ayrean  Republic,  is  that  which  is  term- 
ed  Central.     Though  this  form    had  been  esita- 
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blished  by  a  great  majority  of  the  Congress, 
several  governors  of  provinces  were  unfortunately 
discontented  with  the  arrangement.  Bustos,  in 
particular,  the  governor  of  Cordova,  expressed 
himself  decidedly  against  the  central  government. 
The  Congi-ess  sent  to  the  legislature  of  each  pro- 
vince one  of  its  members,  to  present  the  constitu- 
tion for  their  acceptance,  and  especially  to  ex- 
plain the  motives  which  led  them  to  prefer  the 
Central  system ;  but  some  of  the  governors  pre- 
vented these  deputies  from  fulBlling  their  mission, 
so  that  the  public  opinion  has  in  few  places  been 
consulted,  and  the  province  of  Monte  Video 
alone  has  adopted  the  constitution.  The  govern- 
ment judged,  that  the  best  means  of  surmounting 
the  obstacles  with  which  it  is  surrounded,  is  to 
encourage  the  free  and  unfettered  liberty  of  the 
press.  Liberal  opinions  are  thus  diffused  among 
the  people,  and  the  benefit  of  the  new  system  will 
soon  be  appreciated.  The  inhabitants  of  the  pro- 
vinces will  learn,  that  it  is  an  essential  characteris- 
tic of  the  constitution,  to  respect  the  local  inte- 
rests ;  and  councils  of  administration,  named  di- 
rectly by  the  people  in  each  province,  regulate  the 
details  belonging  to  it  with  a  complete  independ- 
ence, and  without  the  intervention  of  the  supe- 
rior's authority.  The  acts  of  these  councils  are 
only  submitted  to  the  examination  of  the  general 
Congress,  and  the  president  chooses  the  governor 
from  a  list  of  three  members,  presented  by  each 
local  administration.  Thus  the  Buenos  Ayrean 
Republic  will  possess,  as  far  as  possible,  all  the 
advantages  of  the  federal  system,  without  its  in- 
conveniences. 
-    It  is  gratifying  to  observe,  that  though  the  minda 
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of  the  Buenos  Ayreana  must  Iiave  been  much  oc- 
cupied with  the  events  of  the  war,  the  Govern- 
ment never  for  one  moment  relaxed  its  efforts  to 
improve  the  institutions  of  the  Republic,  and  pro- 
mote the  education  of  the  people.  With  such  ac- 
tivity indeed  were  their  schemes  conducted,  that 
there  is  at  present  in  Buenos  Ayres  a  university, 
a  college  for  students  in  the  ecclesiastical  sciences, 
on  Jansenist  principles ;  a  college  for  students  in 
the  moral  sciences,  and  a  central  school  for  mutual 
instruction,  which  provides  teachers  for  the  other 
parts  of  the  republic.  The  National  Library  con- 
tains more  than  30,000  volumes.  Arrangements 
were  commenced  last  summer,  under  the  superin- 
tendance  of  M.  Moreno,  Professor  of  Chemistry 
in  the  University,  for  lighting  the  town  with  gas, 
extracted  from  an  oleaginous  substance,  which 
they  obtain  from  the  flesh  of  inares.  From  a  pre- 
judice prevailing  among  the  people,  that  it  is  im- 
proper to  use  mares  for  the  purpose  of  riding, 
these  animals  are  easily  obtained  in  large  numbers, 
as  they  abound  so  much  in  the  country,  that  they 
are  hunted  by  the  peasantry. 

The  plans  projected  by  the  Government  for  the 
internal  improvement  of  the  country,  must  no 
doubt  have  been  considerably  retarded  by  the  war, 
and  the  consequent  interruption  of  commerce.  But 
even  amid  these  disadvantages,  their  progress  has 
been  considerable.  The  convents  have  been  a- 
bolished ;  the  undue  influence  of  the  Catholic 
clergy  has  been  diminished,  and  republican  princi- 
ples fully  established  in  the  aft'ections  of  the  people. 
As  soon,  therefore,  as  war  shall  have  ceased,  and 
commercial  activity  recommenced,  the  Argentine 
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Republic  will  resume  its  plans  for  the  promotion 
of  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  people. 

The  extent  of  territory  included  in  the  repub- 
lic of  Colombia,  and  its  vast  natural  resources,  ren- 
ders it  of  perhaps  more  importance  than  any  other 
part  of  South  America.  It  was  on  the  30th  of  Au- 
gust 1821,  that  the  constitution  was  proclaimed. 
The  sittings  of  the  Congress  were  transferred  to 
Bogota,  and  Santander  was  authorized  to  execute 
the  office  of  President,  in  the  absence  of  Bolivar. 

The  attention  of  the  Patriots  was  then  directed 
to  Peru,  where  the  Royalists  had  established  themr 
selves  on  apparently  a  firm  footing.  Bolivar  ac- 
cordingly carried  the  war  into  that  quarter ;  and 
after  having  been  successful  in  several  engage- 
ments, he  acquired  possession,  by  capitulation,  of 
the  whole  territory  of  Quito.  Shortly  after.  Morales 
was  defeated  by  General  Paez,  and  thus  the  whole 
Royalist  army  was  destroyed,  and  the  cause  of  the 
Patriots  established  in  Peru.  Since  that  period, 
the  Spaniards  have  again  raised  the  standard  of 
the  mother  country  in  that  district ;  and  Bolivar 
was  under  the  necessity  of  returning  to  Peru,  where 
he  has  at  length  succeeded  in  restoring  a  quiet 
submission  to  the  Constitutional  government. 

In  the  absence  of  Bolivar,  dissentions  arose  in 
Colombia,  which,  had  they  not  been  speedily  quel- 
led, would  have  destroyed  the  republic.  It  had 
been  decreed,  in  one  of  tlie  fundamental  laws  of 
the  Constitution,  tliat  in  1830,  the  form  of  the  go- 
vernment rhould  be  finally  settled  by  a  general 
meeting  of  the  deputies  from  all  the  provinces. 
Impatient,  however,  of  delay,  General  Paez,  poli- 
tical and  military  chief  in  Venezuela,  in  1826  de- 
clared publicly  ia  favour  of  the  Federative,  in  pre- 
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ference  to  the  Central  System,  and  threatened  to 
detach  Venezuela  from  the  union,  if  his  favourite 
system  was  not  immediately  adopted.  This  hold 
and  daring  step  excited  great  commotion  through-^ 
out  the  whole  of  the  repuhlic.  "  Puhlic  confi- 
dence (to  quote  the  words  of  an  intelligent  phy- 
sician in  that  quarter)  began  to  totter,  the  foreign 
merchants,  who  had  heen  crowding  the  ports  of 
Colombia,  removed  with  their  goods  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible to  St  Thomas.  Trade  was  consequently  at 
a  stand,  and  general  distress  began  to  pervade  the 
province,  when,  to  crown  the  whole,  Paez  was  de- 
clared a  traitor  by  the  supreme  government  at  Bo- 
gota, at  the  very  time  that  he  was  acknowledged 
by  the  public  bodies  of  the  province  as  political 
and  military  chief,  and  when,  in  fact,  he  had  mi^ 
litary  possession  of  the  country. "  The  state  of 
confusion  is  thus  well  described  by  a  gentleman 
at  present  resident  in  Caraccas. 

"  The  administration  of  this  government  for 
some  time  past  has  been  that  of  a  reign  of  terror. 
Yesterday  the  whole  country  exhibited  one  of  those 
striking  scenes,  which  none  but  an  eyewitness  can 
form  any  conception  of.  Anxiety  and  fear  were 
impressed  on  every  countenance.  Soldiers  were 
hastening  from  one  station  to  another,  and,  on  the 
road,  depriving  every  one  of  their  horses,  mules, 
and  accoutrements,  carrying  with  them  volunteers, 
if  they  could  find  them,  or  forcibly  driving  before 
them  individuals  of  every  nation  whom  they  met, 
while  whole  families  were  taking  refuge  in  the 
neiglihonring  mountains,  in  the  hope  of  eluding 
the  licentiousness  of  the  federal  faction." 

Bolivar  had  just  conjpleted  the  liberation  of  Pe- 
ru, and  was  establishing  her  constitutional  ijfovera- 
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ment  on  a  proper  basis,  when  lie  received  intelli- 
gence of  the  distressed  state  into  which  the  rash 
conduct  of  Paez  had  thrown  the  Colombian  States. 
No  sooner  did  the  tidings  reach  the  ears  of  the  Li- 
berator, than  he  instantly  formed  the  resolution  to 
return  to  the  assistance  of  his  country.  The  mo- 
ment he  arrived  at  Guayaquil,  he  issued  a  procla- 
mation, calling  upon  the  people  to  lay  aside  their 
dissensions. 

Bolivar  had  reached  Guayaquil  on  the  12th 
September,  and  left  it  on  the  18th  for  Bogota. 
All  classes  of  his  countrymen  looked  with  anxiety 
for  his  return,  in  expectation  that  his  genius  and 
popularity  would  immediately  restore  tranquillity. 
On  his  arrival  in  Bogota,  he  issued  a  proclamation 
on  the  23d  November,  in  which  he  noticed  the 
rumours  which  his  enemies  had  industriously  cir- 
culated in  regard  to  his  intention  of  ascending  the 
throne  of  South  America,  and  distinctly  disclaim- 
ed all  such  intention,  asserting,  that  he  considered 
"  the  destiny  of  Liberator  as  far  more  sublime 
than  the  throne."  During  his  residence  in  the  ca- 
pital, the  different  Charge  d' Affaires  from  the  Unit- 
ed States,  from  Mexico,  and  from  Great  Britain, 
were  introduced  to  his  Excellency,  for  the  purpose 
of  congratulating  him  on  his  return  to  his  country 
after  five  years'  absence.  From  Bogota  he  pro- 
ceeded, attended  only  by  his  staff,  to  Maracaibo, 
where  he  issued  another  proclamation  in  the  mid- 
dle of  December.  Venezuela  now  began  to  as- 
sume a  more  pacific  appearance  ;  and  Paez,  per- 
ceiving that  opposition  would  be  fruitless,  submit- 
ted himself  into  the  hands  of  Bolivar,  who,  with 
his  characteristic  magnanimity,  forgave  all  his  er- 
rors ;  and,  besides  receiving  his  submission,  con- 
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ferred  on  him  the  title  of  Superior  Chief  of  Co- 
lombia. Paez,  on  his  part,  issued  a  proclamation, 
in  which  he  exhorted  the  people  to  receive  Boli- 
var as  the  Father  and  Liberator  of  his  country. 
"  The  patriot  chief  had  full  conridence  in  his  in- 
fluence over  the  minds  of  the  people,  for  he  came, 
attended  only  by  his  aide-de-camps ;  no  army  follow- 
ed him  ;  he  had  only  to  show  himself  and  raise  his 
voice,  and  immediately  the  rebels  submitted,  and 
anarchy  was  at  an  end." 

"  Confidence  seems  re-established,"  says  the 
correspondent  above  quoted,  "  in  Caraccas.  Peo- 
ple, who,  from  fear,  confined  themselves  to  their 
houses,  are  again  abroad  ;  the  roads,  which  were 
before  almost  deserted,  are  once  more  crowded 
with  mules  burthened  with  goods  and  produce, — 
every  thing,  in  short,  seems  to  wear  the  exhilarat- 
ing appearance  of  improving  trade." 

The  arrival  of  Bolivar  was  expected  at  Caraccas 
with  the  most  intense  anxiety.  The  municipality 
of  that  capital  made  arrangements  for  the  trium- 
phant entry  of  the  Liberator,  which  for  some  time 
appeared  to  engross  the  whole  minds  and  hearts 
of  the  people.  No  better  account  of  this  interest- 
ing scene  could  be  given  than  that  of  an  intelligent 
eyewitness,  with  which  we  have  been  favoured. 

*'  It  was,  in  truth,  a  grand  sight.  The  people 
were,  and  seem  still  in  a  state  of  madness.  Even 
now,  I  hear  nothing  but  the  discharge  of  guns,  and 
the  loud  Vivas  of  the  populace.  For  two  days 
previous,  we  have  been  on  the  tiptoe  of  expecta- 
tion of  his  arrival ;  but  the  evening  before  last,  we 
knew  for  certain  of  his  approach,  and  the  next 
morning's  dawn  was  ushered  in  with  loud  di^- 
fiharges  of  musketry  and  the  ringing  of  bells. 
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"  About  six  o'clock,  deputations  of  all  the  pub- 
lic bodies  went  out  to  meet  him,  among  whom  the 
resident  foreigners  of  Caraccas  and  La  (iruayra  form- 
ed themselves  into  one  corps,  bearing  with  them 
the  flags  of  their  respective  nations.  This  body- 
advanced  farther  than  any  of  the  otliers,  and  were 
consequently  the  first  to  meet  him,  about  eight 
miles  from  town.  We  were  advised  of  his  ap- 
proach, and  had  so  marshalled  ourselves  on  tlie 
road,  that  he  had  to  pass  through  our  open  ranks, 
on  his  entrance  into  which,  he  was  hailed  with 
*  Viva  el  Libertador  Presidente  de  Colombia  ! ' 
with  loud  and  long  cheers. 

"  This  was  the  first  view  I  had  of  him.  He 
was  mounted  on  a  white  charger.  His  dress  was 
that  of  a  Captain  General  of  Colombia,  dark  blue 
with  broad  red  facings,  richly  embroideied  witji 
gold.  He  came  quite  unattended  but  by  his  staff, 
relying  on  the  affection  of  his  countrymen. 

"  He  is  an  admirable  rider,  and  celebrated  for 
the  swiftness  with  which  he  travels :  At  the  ac- 
clammations  with  which  he  was  received,  his 
horse,  which  was  at  full  speed,  was  reined  up, 
and  his  hat  and  white  plumes  waved  gracefully 
to  all.  An  appropriate  address  was  then  made  to 
him,  to  which  he  replied  with  the  utmost  readi- 
ness and  elegance,  in  a  strain  of  high  compliment 
to  the  foreigners.  After  which,  he  was  again  at 
speed,  and  our  body  formed  close  upon  the  rear 
of  his  aids,  which  post  of  honour  having  been  won 
by  being  the  first  to  meet  him,  we  maintained 
through  the  whole  procession. 

"  At  the  entrance  of  the  city  a  triumphal  car 
was  in  readiness  for  him,  into  which  he  was  borne 
by  the  arms  of  the  crowd.    His  aide-de-camps  then 
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advanced,  and  rode  by  the  side  of  the  car,  in  con- 
secjueuce  of  vvliicli  arrange nieiit,  our  foreign  body 
(niucli  to  the  annoyance  of  the  militia  regiments), 
came  immediately  close  upon  his  person.  My  si- 
tuation was  most  favourable.  From  being  assign- 
ed a  station  in  the  front  rank,  I  enjoyed  a  full 
view  of  his  countenance  for  several  hours. 

"  This  man  is  quite  unlike  any  of  the  portraits 
of  him  I  have  ever  seen.  He  is  remarkably  dark  ; 
his  figure  about  a  middle  size,  and  very  thin ;  his 
face  long  and  sharp,  with  a  fine  expressive  fore- 
head. His  eyes  are  large  and  dark,  and  the  gen- 
eral expression  of  his  face  is  melancholy  and  stern, 
with  strong  lines  of  irritability.  His  hair  is 
thin  and  rather  grey,  and  his  whole  countenance, 
from  exposure  and  toil,  gives  him  the  appearance 
of  sixty,  while  he  is  only  at  the  age  of  forty- four. 
No  one  can  look  upon  him  without  strongly  asso- 
ciating with  his  countenance  the  idea  of  a  man  of 
sorrow. 

"  The  streets  for  two  or  three  miles  through 
which  we  had  to  pass,  were  filled  with  triumphal 
arches, — the  windows  and  balconies  crowded  with 
no  ordinary  display  of  splendour  and  beauty,  from 
which,  as  he  passed  along,  thousands  of  fair  hands 
showered  down  flowers  on  his  head,  and  thousands 
of  soft  lips  hailed  him  with  '  Viva  muestra  Bolirar  I ' 
*  Viva  el  Redentor  de  los  Pueblas  !  '  '  Viva  el  Li- 
bertador  Presidente  de  Colombia  !  '  The  Spanish 
face  is  not  easily  brightened  into  an  expression  of 
great  joy.  But  on  this  occasion  every  eye  seemed 
to  dance  in  brilliancy.  I  never  saw  such  a  scene 
of  enthusiasm.  " 

On  the  entry  of  the  Liberator  into  the  city, 
the  people  repaired  to  the  principal  cathedral  to 
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render  thanksgivings  to  God  for  his  goodness* 
Bolivar  was  then  conducted  to  his  house,  amid  the 
acclamations  of  thousands  of  people.  For  some 
days  every  individual  forgot  his  own  private  con- 
cerns, busied  only  in  public  rejoicings.  The  hu- 
mility, condescension  and  kindness,  which  this 
great  man  exhibited,  endeared  him  the  more  to 
all  classes  of  the  people,  and  heightened  that  en- 
thusiastic admiration  of  his  character  which  had 
been  long  entertained  by  all  that  were  acquainted 
with  him. 

It  is  a  sublime  sight,  to  behold  all  the  qua- 
lities of  a  hero  combined  in  the  same  person, 
with  all  that  is  amiable  in  private  life.  The 
courage  of  Bolivar  is  undaunted.  Even  in  the 
darkest  periods  of  the  revolutionary  war,  he  haa 
never,  for  one  moment,  despaired  of  the  re- 
public. He  had  resolved  that  South  America 
should  be  free,  and  with  this  view  he  has  often 
been  heard  to  say,  that  he  would  never  sheath  his 
sword  till  every  hostile  Spaniard  was  driven  from 
its  soil.  His  disinterestedness  can  scarcely  be 
equalled.  Twice  have  his  patrimonial  estates 
been  devastated  by  lire  and  sword,  yet  he  persists 
in  refusing  aid  from  his  country.  His  persever- 
ance and  devoted  zeal  in  the  cause  of  liberty  and 
independence,  cannot  be  too  highly  appreciated. 
In  almost  every  point  of  view,  in  short,  the  cha- 
racter of  Bolivar  is  worthy  of  admiration. 

It  might,  perhaps,  be  expected  that  some  ac- 
count should  be  given  of  that  military  chief, 
whose  imprudent  conduct  nearly  overturned  the 
infant  republic  of  Colombia.  Paez,  who  is  by 
birth  a  Llanero,  or  native  of  the  elevated  plains  of 
Varinas  in  Venezuela,  was  originally  an  illiterate 
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hcwlsman*  His  boldness  and  intrepidity  of  cha- 
racter, however,  the  surprising  acuteness  and  pe- 
netration of  his  mind,  with  his  uncommon  bodily 
vigour  and  activity,  seemed  to  point  him  out  as 
destined  for  a  higher  station  in  society.  The  cir- 
cumstances of  the  times,  too,  were  peculiarly  fa- 
vourable for  calling  into  action  the  powers  of  this 
extraordinary  man.  His  restless  ambition,  ac- 
cordingly, led  him  to  engage  in  the  revolutionary 
w^ar.  At  the  head  of  a  numerous  but  undisci- 
plined band,  he  at  one  time  fought  bravely  in  de- 
lence  of  the  Patriots,  and  at  another  engaged  in  a 
system  of  plunder  on  his  own  account.  Bolivar 
perceiving  the  growing  influence  of  Paez,  and 
anxious  to  enlist  his  eminent  qualities  decidedly  in 
favour  of  the  Patriots,  appointed  him  to  the  regu- 
lar army.  His  heroism  and  warlike  genius  was, 
from  that  moment,  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
the  cause  of  independence.  The  military  renown 
of  Paez  is  chiefly  founded  on  his  conduct  at  the 
famous  battle  of  Caraboho,  which  was  followed  by 
the  occupation  of  Valencia  next  day,  and  of  Carac- 
cas  three  days  after.  In  consequence  of  his"^  in- 
trepidity in  this  engagement,  BoHvar  promoted 
liim  to  the  office  of  Captain- General  on  the  field, 
and  intrusted  him  with  the  chief  command. 

From  the  violence  of  his  passions,  Paez  is  often 
hurried  into  indiscretions  ;  hut  these  are  as  often 
forgot  amid  the  eccentricities  of  his  character, 
which  transform  the  frown  of  those  whom  he  has 
offended  into  the  good-natured  laugh  at  his  ex- 
pense. He  is  nearly  forty  years  of  age ;  and 
though  his  education  is  still  very  defective, Jie  lias, 
from  tlie  acknowledged  sagacity  of  his  mind,  been 
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invested  with  the  office  of  a  Senator  of  the  Re- 
public. The  elevation  of  his  rank,  however,  does 
not  prevent  him  from  engaging  in  the  mo8t  child- 
ish amusements. 

He  is  very  fond  of  leaping  and  swimming 
horses,  of  attacking  bulls,  and  fighting  alligators. 
Perhaps  the  most  curious,  as  well  as  the  most 
laudable  of  his  feats,  was  the  capture  of  a  Spanish 
schooner,  which  lay  at  anchor  in  the  Orinoco. 
This  was  accomplished  by  a  party  swimming  from 
the  shore,  each  holding  his  sword  in  his  mouth. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  character  of  Paez, 
who  excited  such  commotion  in  Venezuela,  but 
whom  the  presence  of  Bolivar  awed  into  silence 
and  submission.  There  is  something  in  the 
moral  influence  of  greatness  which  is  irresistible — a 
remark  which  was  beautifully  illustrated  in  the  tran- 
quillity which  every  state  assumed  as  he  passed  along, 
from  the  capital  of  Peru  till  he  reached  Caraccas. 
Here  his  triumph  was  completed  in  the  surrender 
of  Paez,  and  the  subsequent  good  order  and  peace 
of  the  state.  But  the  fame  which  Bolivar  had  at- 
tained, and  the  love  and  admiration  with  which  he 
was  greeted  by  a  grateful  people,  excited  the  envy 
and  jealousy  of  some  who  attempted  to  tarnish  his 
well-earned  reputation,  by  representing  him  as 
having  been  actuated  by  a  desire  to  obtain  the 
absolute  control  of  the  Free  States.  This  unjust 
calumny,  however,  was  fully  and  for  ever  set  at 
rest  by  his  resignation  of  the  office  of  President,  on 
the  6th  Febmary.  For  fourteen  years  he  had 
held  the  office  ;  and,  during  that  time,  every  ob- 
stacle to  the  future  prosperity  of  the  republic 
had  been  removed  ;  and  he  now,  therefore,  begged 
permission  of  the  Senate  at  Bogota,  in  a  letter 
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addresBed  to  the  President  of  the  Chamber,  to 
retire  from  public  duties,  into  the  peace  and  en- 
joyment of  domestic  life.  This  decided  resolution 
was  certainly  to  be  deplored  ;  but  it  seemed  to 
have  been  adopted  in  consequence  of  the  unwor- 
thy suspicions  which  have  attached  sinister  motives 
to  his  conduct.  That  Bolivar  is  ambitious  cannot 
be  denied,  and  he  himself  candidly  confesses  it ; 
but  his  ambition  has  only  been  directed  for  the 
good  of  his  country,  and  this  last  step  aftbrds  a 
decided  proof  of  the  integrity  by  which  he  is  re- 
gulated in  his  conduct. 

Great  anxiety  was  felt  for  the  safety  of  the  re- 
public, as  soon  as  it  was  known  that  Bolivar  had 
resigned  his  authority.  So  intimately  connected 
did  the  people  consider  his  government  with  their 
political  welfare,  that  it  is  remarked  in  a  Journal 
of  Cai'accas,  published  at  the  time,  "  To  consent 
to  the  renunciation  of  his  authority,  would  be  tan- 
tamount to  giving  our  consent  to  the  renunciation 
of  our  social  existence.  " 

The  fears  which  were  entertained  for  the  wel- 
fare of  Colombia,  on  the  resignation  of  Bolivar, 
were  soon  allayed  by  the  notice,  that  he  had  con- 
sented to  retain  his  authority  till  the  meeting  of 
the  great  National  Assembly  in  1830.  In  a  pro- 
clamation issued  towards  the  middle  of  June,  he 
stated,  that  the  counter-revolution  had  originated 
in  the  treachery  of  the  Colombian  troops,  auxilia- 
ries in  Peru,  who  had  endeavoured  to  establish  a 
new  government  on  the  ruins  of  the  republic,  and 
called  upon  his  countrymen  to  unite  in  marching 
against  them.  So  unpopular,  however,  had  Bo- 
livar become,  that  instead  of  listening  to  the  call, 
they  burned  him  in  effigy,  as  well  as  the  procla- 
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mation.  Those  temporary  rumours  which  envious 
and  malignant  men  raised  to  the  disadvantage  of 
Bolivar,  soon  subsided ;  and  the  general  impres- 
sion, both  at  Caraccas  and  Bogota,  was,  that  his 
re-acceptance  of  the  Presidency,  would  be  followed 
by  the  speedy  return  of  prosperity  in  the  repub- 
lic. Considerable  disturbance  had  arisen  in  Bo- 
gota, by  the  secret  attempt  of  Santander  to  bring 
about  a  counter-revolution.  The  people  were  di- 
vided in  opinion,  some  declaring  themselves  par- 
tisans of  the  President,  and  others  of  the  Vice- 
President.  The  plan,  however,  proved  unsuccess- 
ful ;  and  in  a  short  time  Santander  was  almost  en- 
tirely deserted  by  his  followers. 

At  the  request  of  the  Senate,  Bolivar  set  out 
for  Bogota,  to  take  the  oath  as  President  of  the 
Republic.  He  reached  it  on  the  10th  September, 
when  he  had  the  satisfaction  to  perceive  that  all 
disturbance  had  ceased,  and  that  all  classes  were 
■unanimous  in  welcoming  his  arrival.  After  hav- 
ing taken  the  oaths,  he  presented  to  the  Chamber 
an  account  of  the  measures  to  which  he  had  been 
compelled  to  resort  in  virttie  of  the  extraordinary 
powers  with  which  he  had  been  invested  in  cases 
of  necessity.  He  also  issued  a  decree  prolong- 
ing the  Session  of  the  Chamber,  and  recommend- 
ing to  their  attention  the  state  of  the  finances,  with 
a  view  to  devise  plans,  for  the  payment  of  the  in- 
terest on  the  debt,  which  had  been  incurred  with 
foreign  countries. 

It  is  alreaiiy  five  years  since  the  Constitutional 
government  was  established  in  Colombia,  and  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  it  has  given  rise  to  several 
important  changes  in  the  internal  prosperity  of  the 
country.     The  taste  for  agricultuial  pursuits  wjiich 
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the  revolutionary  wai-  had  so  much  discouraged,  is 
beg;lnHing  to  revive  ;  the  commercial  relations  with 
other  countries  are  renewed  and  extended ;  the 
mechanic  arts  are  malting  considerable  progress. 
In  each  of  the  parishes,  which  amount  in  all  to 
ISIO,  there  is  a  school  established  by  order  of  go- 
vernment ;  and  in  the  principal  towns,  central 
schools  of  mutual  instruction  send  forth  qualified 
teachers  to  the  provinces.  There  exist  at  present 
in  Colombia  52  schools,  each  including  67  pupils 
at  an  average,  on  the  Lancasterian  plan,  and  434 
schools,  with  an  average  of  37  pupils  in  each, 
which  follow  the  old  mode  of  instruction.  The 
government  has  also  recently  directed  its  attention 
to  the  establishment  of  female  schools. 

A  law  of  1821,  ordered  the  foundation  of  a 
college  in  each  of  the  thirty-seven  provinces  of 
Colombia  ;  and  by  another  law,  of  the  same  date, 
the  convents,  which  include  no  more  than  seven 
persons,  have  been  suppressed,  and  their  property 
consigned  over  to  the  colleges.  The  Executive 
Government  also,  has  re-established  those  colleges 
which  had  been  shut,  -ia  consequence  of  the  war. 
The  three  Universities  of  Caraccas,  Bogota,  and 
Quito,  reckoned  five  colleges  in  active  operation, 
besides  private  classes.  Seven  of  them  have  been 
re-established,  and  nine  more  founded.  In  all 
the  establishments  of  instruction,  there  are  at 
present  960  students  of  the  languages,  667  of 
philosophy  and  the  natural  sciences,  49  of  medi- 
cine, 312  of  law,  and  87  of  theology.  New 
chairs  are  about  to  be  founded,  for  instruction  in 
the  political  sciences,  and  the  most  difficult  pai'ts 
of  the  natural  sciences.  They  have  been  pre- 
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vented,  hoxvever,  from  putting  this  project  in 
execution,  by  the  want  of  funds,  books,  and 
professors. 

The  importance  of  Mexico,  especially  in  a  com- 
mercial point  of  view,  has  tlirown  an  interest  over 
all  its  concerns.  Did  this  sketch  proceed  on  a 
strictly  geographical  ai-rangment,  this  republic 
ought  to  have  been  treated  under  the  head  of 
North  America ;  but  convenience  calls  for  its  in- 
troduction in  connection  with  the  Southern  Inde- 
pendent States. 

After  the  abdication  of  the  throne  by  Iturbide, 
a  Constitutional  Government  was  established  ;  and 
although  the  Spaniards  have  been  constantly  ma- 
king fruitless  attempts  to  restore  the  old  regime, 
tlie  republic  is  now  firmly  rooted  in  the  affections 
of  the  people.  To  such  a  flourishing  condition 
has  the  Confederation  risen,  that  it  includes  no 
fewer  than  twenty-four  distinct  republics.  The 
independence  of  Mexico  has  been  fully  recognised 
by  Great  Britain,  and  commercial  intercourse  is 
carried  on  to  a  great  extent.  But  this  State  is 
still  far  from  having  attained  the  vigour  of  the 
great  Northern  republic.  The  government,  how- 
ever, aware  that  the  diffusion  of  intelligence  among 
the  people,  is  the  great  expedient  for  strengthen- 
ing and  confirming  liberal  institutions,  have  pre- 
pared such  plans  for  the  public  instruction,  as,  if 
actively  carried  into  effect,  bid  fair  to  raise  the 
Mexican  republic  to  a  high  rank  among  nations. 
Though  the  elements  of  its  power  should  never 
consist  in  the  extent  of  its  population,  or  in  its 
naval  and  military  force,  it  may,  by  a  well  orga- 
nized system  of  public  education,  give  origin  to 
one  of  the  strongest  bulwarks  on  which  a  liberal 
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government  can  rely — an  enlightened  and  reflec- 
tive jieople.  It  is  when  knowledge  spreads  along 
the  length  and  hreadth  of  the  land,  that  the  State 
is  most  securely  guarded  against  external  enemies 
as  well  as  internal  disaffection.  Should  all  the 
South  American  republics  follow  the  example  of 
Mexico,  in  regard  to  her  establishments  for  popu- 
lar instruction,  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
they  shall  attain  a  high  degree  in  the  scale  of  civi- 
lized nations. 

The  plan  on  which  the  educational  system  of 
the  Mexican  Republic  is  formed,  has  been  most 
maturely  considered  by  Government.  It  consists 
of  three  parts  rising  from  the  primary  or  gratuitous 
instruction,  which  proceeds  on  the  Lancasterian 
method,  to  the  highest  degree  of  professional  at- 
tainment. They  have  also  instituted  a  general 
Academy  or  College,  with  eleven  professional 
chairs. 

The  professors  of  the  second  and  third  degree 
of  instruction,  compose  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
which  has  enrolled  a  considerable  number  of  mem- 
bers. The  object  of  this  institution  is  to  promote 
the  progress  of  the  Sciences  and  the  Arts,  and  to 
jKiblish  annually  a  statistical  account  of  the  schools 
in  the  republic,  and  the  mode  of  instruction  in 
each. 

This  plan  of  education  is  extensive,  but  if  per- 
aeveringly  followed  out,  will  fix  the  era  of  the  de<? 
dilutive  consolidation  of  the  republic. 


AMERICA  IN  1827. 
II. 

NORTHERN    STATES. 

Before,  and  during  the  continuance  of  the  late 
war  with  France,  Great  Britain  took  little  com- 
parative interest  in  the  concerns  of  her  North 
American  Colonies.  The  succession  of  events  on 
the  great  theatre  of  European  warfare,  were  of  so 
momentous  a  character,  that  they  almost  exclusive- 
ly absorbed  public  attention,  without  excepting 
the  Government  itself.  Canada  was  in  conse- 
quence neglected  at  home.  Its  local  administra- 
tion was  defective — too  frequently  oppressive 
there.  Governor  Craig  arrested  the  persons  of 
the  lieges  without  cause,  and  liberated  without 
justification.  His  government  was  that  of  the 
bayonet,  to  which  even  members  of  the  Legislature 
were  obliged  to  succumb.  Sir  George  Prevost's 
administration  was  mild  and  equitable,  well  adap- 
ted to  the  Canadian  people  in  times  of  repose,  but 
unsuited  to  the  perils  of  war,  and  the  dangers  of 
invasion.  He  was  deficient  in  moral  energy, 
and  unfit  for   command.      Sir  John   Sherbrooke 
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succeeded,  and  during  his  administration,  origin- 
ated those  dissensions  between  tlie  Commons  and 
Executive,  which  still  unhappily  prevail.  The 
Duke  of  Richmond  followed, — his  government 
was  firm  and  conciliatory.  His  melancholy  death 
soon  occurred,  and  the  present  Governor-Gene- 
ral, the  Earl  of  Dalhousie,  assumed  the  task  of 
government. 

During  the  two  preceding  sessions  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Parliament,  acts  were  passed,  making  the 
professors  of  all  religious  denominations,  equally 
entitled  to  claim  the  advantages  which  the  founda- 
tion of  puhlic  schools  was  intended  to  impart. 
The  education  of  the  people,  upon  the  most  li- 
beral principle,  thus  became  a  prominent  feature 
in  the  local  administration.  A  bill,  similar  in  prin- 
ciple to  the  Scotch  cessio  honorurrt  act,  was  brought 
in,  and  passed  into  a  law.  Debtors,  thus,  upon 
the  surrender  of  their  estate,  ceased  to  be  impri- 
soned, because  they  might  have  been  unfortunate, 
and  were  only  detained  when  fraud  was  apparent. 
The  government  recommended  a  Registry  Bill, 
but  it  was  negatived  by  the  Commons.  The  Le- 
gislature adopted  measures  for  the  prevention 
of  smuggling  with  the  United  States — for  the 
encouragement  of  the  circulation  of  gold — and 
for  facilitating  grants  of  the  public  lands.  Mea- 
sures, having  for  their  object  the  improve- 
ment of  the  communications, — the  better  regula- 
tion of  the  municipal  affairs  of  the  cities  of  Que- 
bec and  Montreal — subdividing  the  province  into 
counties — increasing  the  representatives  of  the 
peoj)!e  in  the  ratio  of  an  increasing  population, 
were  agitated  in  the  Assembly,  but  opposed  or  re- 
jected by  the  Upper  House. 
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The  Imperial  Parliament  provided  for  the  ex- 
tinction of  signorial  rights — qualified  all  holders  of 
signories  and  fiefs,  to  convert  them  into  tenures  of 
free  and  common  soccage.  Restraints  injurious 
to  the  liberty  of  private  contract  were  taken  away 
— prohibitions  to  the  exportation  of  wheat  to  the 
mother  country  suspended  for  one  year,  and  a 
duty  of  3s.  per  quarter  substituted  in  their  place. 
Acts  were  also  passed,  authorizing  the  British 
Colonies  to  trade  with  each  other.  One  inexpe- 
dient act  was  passed,  prohibiting  the  importation 
of  all  provisions  from  any  countries  but  Great 
.Britain  and  Ireland.  This  prohibition  became 
nearly  ineffectual,  as  a  frontier  of  one  thousand 
miles  with  the  United  States-iCOuld  not  be  guard- 
ed by  custom-houses,  or  preventive  service  coi-ps  ; 
and,  in  consequence,  as  before,  all  the  provisions 
required  were  supplied  from  the  United  States. 

The  Provincial  Parliament  of  1827  was  convened 
in  the  month  of  January.  The  civil  list  was  the 
principal  topic  of  the  Government  and  Legislature's 
consideration ;  indeed  it  absorbed  every  other.  To 
understand  the  subject,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
recapitulate  different  events. 

Canada  was  sunendered  to  the  British  arms, 
in  terms  of  the  capitulation  of  September  9th 
1760.  It  was  governed  by  the  civil  and  criminal 
law  of  England  till  the  passing  of  the  Quebec  Act, 
by  the  British  Parliament,  in  1774,  which  restor- 
ed to  Canada  the  civil  law  of  France,  while  it  re- 
tained the  criminal  code  of  England.  It  will  be 
necessary  briefly  to  enumerate  the  different  acts  of 
the  British  Parliament,  relative  to  the  Government 
of  Canada,  as,  from  the   different  interpretations 
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attached  to  these,  have  originated  the  existing  dis- 
putes between  the  mother  country  and  her  colony. 

The  fii-st  in  detail,  Act  14.  Geo.  III.  chap.  88, 
imposes  duties  upon  the  rum,  brandy,  and  mo- 
lasses, imported  into  Canada,  in  lieu  of  the  taxes 
levied  by  the  King  of  France,  antecedently  to  the 
capitulation,  as  well  as  by  the  British  Government 
subsequently  to  that  event.  The  act  directs  that 
these  duties  shall  be  applied  to  the  support  of  the 
civil  government  and  the  administration  of  justice 
of  the  province  of  Quebec,  now  divided  into  the 
provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada. 

The  Act  of  18.  Geo.  III.  chap.  12,  enacts,  that 
the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  shall  not  impose  any 
tax  or  assessment  on  any  colony,  payable  in  Bri- 
tish America,  except  such  as  may  refer  to  the  re- 
gulations of  commerce. 

The  Act  of  81.  Geo.  III.  chap.  31,  bestows  up- 
on Canada  a  representative  constitution,  but  leaves 
in  force  all  former  acts,  unless  specially  repealed. 
The  constitutional  act  divided  Canada  into  the 
Upper  and  Lower  Provinces,  and  gave  to  each  a 
separate  legislature.  The  revenue  derived  from 
the  first  recited  act,  did  not  latterly  exceed 
34,000/.  The  expenses  of  the  civil  government 
exceeded  74,000/.  The  Provincial  Parliament 
was  requested  to  supply  the  deficiency,  which  it 
did.  The  Government  of  the  Upper  Province,  in 
terms  of  the  constitutional  act,  claimed  a  portion 
of  the  amount  drawn  from  the  impost  duties. 
Differences  arose,  as  might  have  been  foreseen,  re- 
lative to  the  distribution  of  the  funds  raised  be- 
tween the  provinces.  These  differences  were  not 
adjusted,  and  the  Legislature  allowed  the  provin- 
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cial  act  to  expire,  from  which  a  portion  of  theee 
duties  was  derived. 

The  Imperial  Parliament,  by  Act  3.  Geo.  IV. 
c.  119,  enacted  that  these  duties  should  be  renew- 
ed, for  the  support  of  the  civil  Government.  This 
act  still  remains  in  force,  and  only  refers  to  a  part 
of  the  duties,  the  greater  portion  being  still  deriv- 
ed from  an  unrepealed  provincial  act. 

Such  are  the  Acts  of  Parliament.  The  diflPerent 
views  taken  of  their  import  by  the  Mother  Coun- 
try and  the  Lower  Province,  and  of  the  subsisting 
relation  of  Canada  to  Great  Britain,  are  as  fol- 
lows : — 

1.  The  British  Government,  and  the  English 
party,  maintained  that  the  constitutional  act  of 
1791,  left  in  force  all  previous  statutes,  unless 
specially  repealed,  and  that,  in  consequence,  the 
Act  of  14.  Geo.  III.  c.  88,  remained  still  in  oper- 
ation. 

2.  That  the  Canadian  I^egislature  has  no  con- 
trol over  the  duties  derived  from  the  Act  14, 
Geo.  III.  c.  88,  since  its  provisions  not  only  im- 
pose certain  duties,  but  direct  the  application  of 
their  amount  to  the  support  of  the  civil  Govern- 
ment. 

3.  That  as  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain 
grants  the  civil  list  during  the  King's  life,  the  Pro- 
vincial Parliament  should  be  required  to  do  the  same. 

4.  That  since  the  Provincial  Parliament  allow- 
ed the  act  to  expire,  from  which  a  portion  of  the 
duties  were  derived  for  the  support  of  the  civil 
Government,  it  became  necessary  that  the  Im- 
perial Parliament  should  resume  the  right  of  tax- 
ing the  colony  to  supply  the  deficiency. 
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6.  That  the  great  expenditure  of  tlie  Britisl> 
Government,  in  behalf  of  Canada,  and  the  protec- 
tion afforded  to  its  trade,  by  enhancing  the  price 
of  property — giving  exchangeable  value  to  other- 
wise useless  productions — and  increasing  the  rate 
of  profit,  should  induce  the  Canadians  more  to 
appreciate  the  civil  immunities  and  pecuniary  ad- 
vantages derived  from  British  connexion,  than  to 
cavil  at  the  provisions  of  such  laws  as  the  Govern- 
ment may  have  deemed  it  expedient  at  different 
periods  to  promulgate,  and  to  sow  dissensions  and 
cherish  intemperate  passions,  to  the  total  neglect 
of  the  consideration  and  adoption  of  such  mea- 
sures as  might  be  best  suited  to  advance  the  pros- 
perity of  the  province. 

6.  That  the  House  of  Assembly,  during  the 
reign  of  the  late  King,  offered  to  provide  for  the 
whole  expense  of  the  civil  Government  ;  that 
this  was  necessarily  rejected,  as  the  grant  was  to 
have  been  limited  to  one  year,  and  as  its  accept- 
ance would  have  implied  the  renunciation  of  the 
Crown's  rights,  to  have  disposed  of  the  appropri- 
ated revenue,  derived  from  the  act  14th  Geo.  III. 
c.  88. 

7.  That  the  House  of  Assembly  arrogated  to 
themselves  the  functions  of  the  Executive  Govern- 
ment, by  annually  attempting  to  apportion  the  a- 
mount  of  the  salaries  of  the  judges,  and  the  other 
officers  of  the  civil  Government. 

8.  That  the  House  of  Assembly,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  their  Speaker,  Mr  Papineau  ^^  and  o- 
thers,  refused  to  grant  the  civil  list  as  required  ; 

*  The  Speaker  elect,  who  has  been  disallowed  by  the 
Governor  at  the  opening  of  the  new  IVliaaieut. 

2  D 
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that  the  Government  was  prevented  from  accept- 
ing of  it  with  the  unconstitutional  conditions  at- 
tached to  its  vote,  and  was  in  consequence  redu- 
ced to  the  alternative  of  dissolving  the  Parliament, 
without  receiving  the  supplies,  that  the  sense  of 
the  people  might  be  taken  upon  the  conduct  of 
their  representatives,  and  of  authorizing,  upon  its 
own  responsibility,  such  disbursements  of  the  pub- 
lic money  as  the  exigencies  of  the  civil  administra- 
tion required. 

The  Canadians,  on  the  other  hand,  maintain — 

1.  That  granting  a  representative  constitution 
to  Canada  necessarily  conferred  all  the  privileges 
and  functions  belonging  to  such  a  system  of  Go- 
vernment ;  that  it  is  the  inherent  right  of  the  Com- 
mons to  originate  money  grants  to  the  Crown,  and 
that  the  exclusive  possession  of  this  privilege  is  the 
principal  guarantee  of  a  free  constitution. 

2.  That,  at  all  events,  it  is  the  duty  and  the 
privilege  of  the  Legislature,  and  especially  of  the 
Commons,  to  controul  and  regulate  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  public  money  derived  from  themselves ; 
that  they  are  not  debarred  from  the  exercise  of  this 
right  by  the  Act  14.  Geo.  III.  c.  88,  which  directs 
generally  the  application  of  the  taxes  it  imposes  to 
the  support  of  the  civil  administration ;  and  that, 
therefore,  they  are  entitled  to  exercise  their  discre- 
tion in  the  apportionment  of  this,  or  of  any  other 
fund  raised  by  their  own  authority,  among  the  dif- 
ferent officers  of  government. 

3.  That  they  cannot  be  equitably  required  to 
grant  the  civil  list  during  the  King's  life,  as  in 
England,  because,  by  the  act  already  recited,  the 
British  Pailiameut  imposes  a  portipn  of  the  taxes . 
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which  provides  for  its  support,  and  because  tlie 
act  in  question  may  be  qualified  or  repealed  at  the 
pleasure  of  that  Parliament ;  that,  as  the  constitu- 
tional act  reserves  the  right  to  the  mother  country, 
of  regulating  the  navigation  and  commerce  of  the 
colony,  the  amount  of  the  duties  imposed  by  the 
provincial  Legislature  itself,  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  civil  Government,  is  subject  to  the  varia- 
tions which  any  change  in  these  regulations  may 
cause  ;  and  that,  in  consequence,  the  House  of  As- 
sembly cannot  be  consistently  required  to  pledge 
itself  for  a  permanent  revenue,  which  it  might  not 
always  have  the  means  of  providing. 

4.  That  the  analogy  of  the  civil  list,  as  granted 
by  the  British  Parliament  to  the  King,  did  not  ap- 
ply, since  it  was  first  given  upon  the  accession  of 
George  III.  in  lieu  of  the  hereditary  and  other 
specific  revenues  belonging  to  the  Crown,  the  con- 
troul  of  which  reverted  to  the  Commons — that,  in 
Canada,  the  Crown,  besides  retaining  its  hereditaiy 
revenue,  derived  nearly  one  half  of  the  taxes,  paid 
by  the  people,  from  an  act  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment— that,  in  consequence,  the  analogy  cited 
remained  unappropriate,  so  long  as  the  rights 
and  privileges  inherent  in  the  Canadian  constitu- 
tion continued  to  be  exercised  by  the  mother 
country. 

5.  That  the  civil  list  of  Great  Britain,  did  not 
exceed  one  sixtieth  portion  of  the  annual  suj)plie8  ; 
that  the  commons  of  Canada  had  no  supplies  to 
grant,  save  such  as  the  disbursements  on  account 
of  the  civil  list  required,  excepting  a  few  for  local 
purposes — and  that,  should  the  whole  supplies  be 
permanently  gianted,  the  principal  privilege  of  the 
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commons  would  be  surrendered,  and  the  balance 
of  the  constitution  overturned. 

6.  That  it  is  a  necessary  corollary  of  the  propo- 
sitions, that  the  commons  originate  money  grants — 
fix  their  amount — and  that,  in  the  circumstances 
of  Canada,  such  must  be  annual,  that  they  must 
annually  determine  the  amount  of  the  specific 
items,  which  the  whole  civil  list  embraces,  or  in 
other  words,  annually  vote  the  amount  of  the  sa- 
laiies  of  the  judges  and  other  officers  of  the  crown. 

7.  That  in  Great  Britain,  the  Judges  hold  their 
offices  for  life,  or  good  behaviour,  and  can  only  be 
removed  by  impeachment,  or  by  the  addresses  of 
the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  while  in  Canada, 
they  are  arbitrarily  removeable  by  the  crown — 
that  being  dependent  on  the  Crown  for  their  con- 
tinuance in  office,  it  becomes  necessary  they 
should  be  dependent  on  the  commons  for  the  en- 
joyment of  their  salaries. 

8.  That  the  Legislatures  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada  having  disagreed  in  attempting  to  appor- 
tion the  funds  due  to  each  province,  derived  from 
duties  imposed  by  themselves,  allowed  a  tempora- 
ry act  to  expire  enacting  the  payment  of  a  portion 
of  such  duties — that  the  British  Parliament  by 
act  3.  of  the  present  King,  c.  119,  renewed  the 
imposition  of  this  tax,  in  total  defiance  of  the  18. 
Geo.  III.  c.  12.,  and  of  the  constitutional  act  of 
1791,  renouncing  the  right  to  impose  duties  or 
assessments  payable  in  any  colony  of  British  A- 
merica,  excepthig  such  as  applied  to  the  regulation 
of  navigation  and  commerce — and  that,  the  Act 
3.  Geo.  IV.  c.  119,  being  in  total  violation  of 
the  national  faith,  ought  to  be  repealed. 

9.  That  the  great  mass  of  the  population  being 
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Canadi&n,  the  English  settlers  being  for  the  most 
part  confined  to  the  large  towns,  a  most  unequal 
division  of  the  offices  in  the  gift  of  tfie  crown  in 
Lower  Canada,  among  English  and  Canadians, 
takes  place — that  the  British  ministry  retain  chief- 
ly these  appointments  in  their  own  hands,  leaving 
few  in  the  gift  of  the  governor — that  while  they 
do  not  complain  of  military  and  clerical  appoint- 
ments being  confined  to  the  English,  tjiey  con- 
sider, upon  the  whole,  that  the  following  distribu- 
tion is  unfair : 

Governors,  English, 

Secretaries,  do. 

Legislative  Council,  do. 

Officers  of  ditto,  do. 

Executive  Council,  do. 

Officers  to  ditto,  do. 

Officers  of  departments,  do. 

Judges,  King's  Council,  and 
Clerks  of  Court,  do. 

Officers  of  Customs,  do. 

Clergy  of  Established  Ch.  do.   33 

Military  appointments,  ex- 
clusive of  the  regiments  in 
Lower  Canada,  do.     -      118 


2 

Canadian 

0 

1 

Do. 

. 

1 

21 

Do. 

. 

8 

4 

Do. 

. 

5 

9 

Do. 

. 

2 

4 

Do. 

- 

0 

52 

Do. 

- 

13 

36 

Do. 

„ 

9 

34 

Do. 

. 

2 

33 

Do. 

. 

0 

Do. 


0 


English  Office-holders,  314    Canadian  do.  40 

These  appear  to  be  all,  or  at  least  the  chief  to- 
pics of  difference  between  the  Lower  Province  and 
the  mother  country,  and  were  all  subjected  to  dis- 
cussion in  the  Legislature  in  the  coui-se  of  the 
Session. 

The  government  was  of  opinion,  that  the  re- 
2  D  2 
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fractoiy  spirit  of  the  commons  deserved  rebuke. 
Lord  Dalhousie,  in  consequence,  went  down, 
and  having  ordered  the  attendance  of  the  Com- 
mons, in  the  Legislative  Council,  he  severely  ad- 
monished— prorogued,  and  finally  dissolved  them. 
Thus,  in  the  usual  routine  of  events,  the  dismissed 
members  started  into  persecuted  patriots,  and 
their  intended  punishment  became  their  actual 
triumph.  At  the  new  election  in  the  course  of 
the  summer,  they  were  unanimously  returned  by 
the  people,  to  the  almost  total  exclusion  of  such 
retainers  of  the  government,  as  liad  formerly  held 
seats  in  the  assembly.  They  were  convened  iiji 
tlie  month  of  November,  elected  their  former 
speaker  Mr  Papineau,  to  the  same  office — his  op- 
ponent put  up  by  the  government  only  obtaining 
four  votes.  The  governor  disallowed  the  election. 
The  brand  of  discord  was  thus  again  tossed  among 
the  Canadians — its  natural  results  ensued — angry 
remonstrances  from  the  Commons,  —  inflamed 
feelings  among  the  people — public  meetings  pro 
and  con — fustian  harangues  on  the  one  side,  and 
popular  rhodomontade  on  the  other.  The  Parlia- 
ment was  prorogued,  till  his  Majesty's  pleasure 
was  ascertained  upon  the  point  in  dispute  ;  and  so 
the  year  1827  concluded. 

Tiie  Act  of  31.  Geo.  III.  c.  31,  having  bestowed 
a  free  constitution  on  Canada,  it  may  be  inferred, 
that  as  long  as  Oreat  Britain  continues  to  impose 
taxes  upon  the  colonies,  however  the  technical 
constructions  of  the  acts  of  Parliament  may  bear 
out  the  authority  derived  from  them,  so  long  will 
the  odious  exercise  of  this  power  foster  jealousies, 
.and  perpetuate  divisions  between  the  Canadian 
Legislature  and  the   Bi'itisk  Government.     It  is 
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inconsistent  with  the  moral  nature  of  man,  to  sup- 
pose that  when  certain  faculties  are  bestowed  up- 
on him,  of  a  political  character,  that  he  will  sub- 
mit without  a  struggle  to  the  limitation  of  their 
exercise.  External  power  may  extort  obedience-— 
it  never  can  a  willing  submission. 

The  Constitutional  act  assumed,  that  free  insti- 
tutions were  adapted  to  the  state  of  society  in 
Canada.  It  was  a  solecism  in  politics  in  the  mo- 
ther country,  to  grant  the  right  to  tlie  Canadians 
of  governing  themselves,  while  it  retained  the 
odious  privilege  of  taxing  their  money  without 
their  consent.  It  was  wilfully  throwing  the  apple 
of  discord  among  them,  and  which  the  dear-bought 
experience  of  the  revolution  of  the  neighbouring 
colonies,  might  have  induced  her  to  withhold. 

The  mass  of  the  Canadian  people  are  by  no 
.^eans  well  educated ;  but  the  class  from  whom 
their  representatives  are  derived,  are,  in  general, 
intelligent  men — the  resident  gentry — the  descend- 
ants of  the  French  settlers,  who  know  their  rights, 
and  duly  appreciate  their  exercise.  Their  leaders 
— Messrs  Papineau,  Viger,  and  Vallieres — are 
men  of  extensive  information  and  powerful  talent. 

The  other  American  colonies,  fifty  years  ago, 
puccessfidly  resisted  the  attempt  of  the  mother 
country  to  impose  taxes  upon  tljem.  They  pos- 
sessed constitutional  rights — they  had  intelligence 
to  comprehend  their  nature  and  extent,  and  moral 
energy  to  resist  theii*  violation — and  such  are  the 
Canadians  now.  The  British  Government  doubt- 
less declared  them  in  the  wrong.  Crown  lawyers 
decided  that  they  were  constitutionally  taxed. 
Still,  in  1788,  a  few  years  after wajds,  Great  Bri- 
tain renounced  the  right  of  taxing,    but,  as  all 
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know,  at  too  late  a  period  to  secure  the  return  of 
their  allegiance. 

Great  Britain,  it  appears,  continues,  by  14  Geo. 

III.  c.  88,  legally  to   tax  Canada  ;  and,  by  3  Geo. 

IV.  c.  119,  unconstitutionally,  and  in  violation  of 
an  antecedent  unrepealed  act,  to  impose  an  addi- 
tional tax.  If  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind 
be  alike  in  all  countries — if  there  be  truth  in  his- 
tory— and  if  differences  do  prevail  between  Great 
Britain  and  her  colony,  the  Canadians  will  only 
submit  to  pay  taxes,  till  they  can  effectually  re- 
sist. 

The  discontents  in  Canada  are  nearly  of  as  old 
a  date  as  the  acts  from  which  they  take  their  rise. 
It  is  unjust  then,  as  the  Canadians  do,  to  blame 
the  local  governments  as  their  cause.  They  are 
the  natural  consequences  of  the  policy  of  the  mo- 
ther country.  It  is  above  all  cruel  and  unjust, 
to  blame  the  present  Governor-General  Lord 
Dalhousie,  who  has  thanklessly  laboured  for  seven 
years  to  improve  the  internal  condition  of  Canada. 
As  relates  to  the  general  policy  of  the  mother 
country,  his  Lordship  has  only  to  obey  his  instruc- 
tions, for  the  tenor  of  which  he  cannot  be  held  re- 
sponsible. In  his  local  government,  he  has  recom- 
mended and  originated  many  measures,  which,  but 
for  the  fatal  spirit  of  dissension,  might  in  succes- 
sion have  been  adopted.  His  earnest  endeavours 
to  promote  the  education  of  the  people — to  enact 
a  law  for  the  registration  of  all  deeds  relating  to 
the  transfer  of  real  property,  equally  essential  to 
the  security  of  possession,  and  to  the  interests  of 
commerce — his  exertions  to  form  and  improve 
roads — to  cut  canals — erect  hospitals  and  jails— 
and  ianatie  asylums,— will  entitle  him  to  the  appro- 
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bation  of  his  country,  and  the  gratitude  of  tlie  Ca- 
nadians. The  latter  have  frustrated  many  of  his 
wise  and  judicious  measures.  The  former,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  will  not  appreciate  his  services,  as 
the  sphere  of  his  exercise  has  been  in  a  distant  co- 
lony. Such  are  the  natural  consequences  of  the 
competition  of  national  and  colonial  rights.  Till 
the  subject  of  differences  be  removed,  distrust  and 
jealousy  will  present  that  hearty  co-operation  be- 
tween the  local  government  and  the  legislature, 
without  which  no  public  measure  can  be  dispas- 
sionately considered,  and  no  public  good  perma- 
nently secured. 

Commerce  seems  wholly  left  to  the  English 
residents.  They  are  universally  enterprising,  and 
are  in  general  respectable  and  intelligent ;  as,  in- 
deed, British  merchants  are,  all  over  the  world. 
The  English  shai'e  the  retail  trade  with  the  native 
Canadians. 

The  English  and  Canadian  party,  are  mutually 
exasperated  against  each  other.  Their  reciprocal 
abuse  is  most  unmeasured ;  and  epithets  of  re- 
proach are  applied  by  able  and  intelligent  men, 
towards  their  political  adversaries,  which,  if  di- 
rected towards  a  political  opponent,  in  good  so- 
ciety here,  would  exclude  the  utterer  from  com- 
pany ever  afterwards.  This  may  proceed  from 
the  comparative  coarseness  of  manners,  as  well  as 
from  the  peculiar  relations  of  the  ])olitical  parties 
towards  each  other  in  that  country.  The  newspapers 
necessarily  adopt  the  slang  of  their  readers  ;  some 
are  cleverly  edited,  but  most  are  scurrilous  and 
intolerant,  on  both  sides  of  the  question.  The 
Montreal  Herald  appears  to  be  the  most  mo- 
derate ;  partly,   perhaps,   iij  consequence   of   the 
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Editor  having  been  a  recent  importation,  and  not 
as  yet  sufficiently  imbued  with  party  virulence,  to 
give  a  corresponding  die  to  his  political  lucubra- 
tions. It  is  a  well-conducted  journal,  and  con- 
tains, occasionally,  able  original  articles.  It  is 
lamentably  sprinkled,  however,  with  letters,  son- 
nets, and  treatises,  the  called  wisdom  of  its  lite- 
rary subscribers.  The  Canadian  Quarterly  Re- 
view is  an  able  work,  contains  able  original  ar- 
ticles, and  many  judicious  solutions.  On  politics, 
it  partakes  of  the  conventional  fury  of  its  diurnal 
or  hebdomadal  contemporaries.  Mr  Sheeny  of 
Montreal,  has  published  a  volume  of  lyric  poems, 
which  deserve  to  be  better  known.  They  are 
simple,  natural,  chaste,  sparkle  sometimes,  and 
please  always.  A  Mr  Smith  has  published  a  His- 
tory of  Canada.  It  embodies  useful  information, 
but  is  ill  arranged,  and  inelegantly  written. 

We  shall  proceed  to  make  a  few  remarks  upon 
the  present  state  of  Upper  Canada.  A  joint-stock 
land  company  was  formed  in  London  in  1825,  for 
the  purchase  of  the  crown  and  clergy  reserves  of 
land  in  that  province.  An  act  passed  to  that  effect, 
and  a  royal  charter  was  granted  to  the  company. 
They  purchased  from  the  crown  and  clergy  four 
millions  of  acres,  for  five  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
payable  in  instalments.  They  engaged  besides,  to 
expend  one  hundi-ed  thousand  pounds  in  improv- 
ing lands,  &c. ;  and  an  additional  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  in  building  Protestant  churches, 
school-houses,  grist,  and  saw-mills  in  each  town- 
ship, where  the  company  might  possess  one-half 
of  the  soil.  They  engaged  also  to  build  bridges, 
and  open  roads  in  their  different  townships,  and  to 
8«ttle  the  whole  in  a  certain  number  of  years. 
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They  will  thus  expend  in  all  850,000/.  for  the 
benefit  of  Upper  Canada.  500,000/.  of  this  mo- 
ney is  appropriated  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  Protestant  clergy. 

The  clergy,  often  more  keenly  alive  to  things 
temporal  than  their  peculiar  vocation  seems  to 
rant,  denied  the  right  of  the  crown  to  alienate  their- 
reserves.  It  was  decided  that  it  had  no  right,  and 
they  in  consequence  still  retain  their  own  reserves  ; 
and  as  the  Act  of  Parliament  provides,  that  the 
whole  purchase-money,  exclusive  of  what  may  be 
required  for  the  stipulated  outlays,  shall  be  appro- 
pdated  for  the  maintenance  of  a  Protestant  clergy, 
the  Church  of  England,  insignificant  in  the  num- 
bers of  its  adherents,  but  strong  in  its  influence  with 
the  local  government,  attempted,  during  the  last 
year,  to  make  the  amount  in  question  exclusively 
available  to  themselves,  besides  their  own  reserves, 
which,  as  stated,  they  have  refused  to  surrender 
even  for  a  pecuniary  equivalent.  The  Presbyte- 
rians on  the  other  hand  considered,  that  the  gene- 
ral expression  "  Protestant  clergy,  "  contained  in 
the  Act  of  Parliament,  alike  included  their  sect ; 
and  having  remonstrated  against  the  monopolizing 
spirit  of  their  Episcopalian  brethren,  the  Govern- 
ment at  liome,  or  rather  the  able  and  intelligent 
Colonial  Secretary,  Mr  Wilmot  Horton,  perceiving 
at  once  the  equitable  nature  of  their  claim,  ad- 
mitted their  construction  of  the  act  of  parliament ; 
and  the  fund  in  consequence  is  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  maintenance  of  a  Protestant  clergy  of  both 
establishments,  the  Church  of  Scotland  being  the 
established  religion  in  one  portion  of  the  British 
dominions. 

Mr  Gait,  the  distinguished  novelist,  is  at    the 
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head  of  the  Canada  Land  Company  there,  and  hy 
his  talent,  acuteness,  and  indefatigahle  activity, 
promotes  the  Company's  interest  and  the  prosperi- 
ty of  the  province.  He  is  well  supported  by  Dr 
Dunlop,  whose  great  information  and  dauntless  in- 
trepidity, enables  him  to  meet  and  overcome  difficul- 
ties wherever  they  may  present  themselves.  The 
crown  has  granted  to  the  Company  a  million  of 
acres  in  addition,  in  lieu  of  the  clergy  reserves,  re- 
tained by  that  body. 

The  navigation  of  the  St  Lawrence,  is  interrupt- 
ed at  several  places  by  rapids,  occasioned  by  shal- 
lows, and  projecting  rocks  through  and  over  which 
this  mighty  river  gushes  in  torrents,   or  purls  in 
rills.  To  obviate  this  disadvantage,  the  Home  Go- 
vernment and  the  Canadian  people  have  both  con- 
tributed, and  operations  are  now  going  on,  which 
will  complete  an  unbroken  water  communication 
from  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  to  the 
ocean,  extending  to  the  distance  of  two  thousand 
miles.     The  Bellard  Canal,  the  first  of  the  series, 
connects  Lake  Erie  and  Ontario,  the  navigation  of 
which  is  interrupted  by  the  falls  of  Niagara.     It  is 
from  60  to  70  miles  long.     Its  estimated  cost  is 
200,000/.,  its  stock  being  16,000  shares  at  12/. 
each.       The   Rideau   is    the  next  in    succession. 
It   commences   at    Kingston,  and  intersects  the 
countiy  in  a  northern  direction  for  120  miles,  till 
its  confluence  with  the  Ottamo  River,  at  Sante  de 
la  Chandun.     It  is  forming  at  the  exclusive  ex-? 
pense   of  the   British  Government ;  and  will  ob- 
viate  different  obstructions  in   the   navigation  of 
the  St  Lawrence,  extending  in  all  to  the  distance 
of  twelve  miles.     Besides^  the  British   Commis- 
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sioners  for  tharnegociation  of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent, 
thought  projjer  to  cede  a  small  island  in  the  St 
Lawrence,  below  Kensington,  on  the  American 
side  of  which,  the  river  is  alone  navigable,  thus 
debarring  British  bottoms  of  the  benefit  of  that 
moans  of  tiansference,  in  the  event  of  future  wars. 
The  Ottamo  is  navigable  from  the  llideau  Canal, 
till  its  junction  witli  the  St  Lawrence,  70  miles 
below,  with  the  exception  of  about  twelve  miles. 
A  canal  is  forming  to  avoid  this  obstruction,  and 
will  soon  be  completed.  Lastly  the  Lachine  Ca- 
nal, running  from  the  village  of  the  same  name,  on 
the  St  Lawrence,  extends  to  Montreal,  about  nine 
miles  farther  down,  and  thus  completes  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  river  and  the  lakes.  The  formation  of 
these  canals,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Land 
Company,  have  already  given  a  stimulus  to  Ca<- 
nadian  industry  ;  a  comparatively  cheap  outlet  is 
secured  to  agricultural  productions,  and  a  certain 
employment  is  afforded  to  the  poor  emigrant. 

It  has  generally  been  supposed,  that  were  Go- 
rernment  to  carry  into  effect  the  proposed  mea- 
sure of  transporting  a  certain  portion  of  our  re- 
dundant population,  to  this  colony,  that  it  would 
but  add  to  the  numbers  and  strength  of  the  United 
States  ;  it  being  assumed  that  the  greater  portion 
of  emigrants  would  finally  settle  there.  Give  the 
people,  however,  good  laws,  an  equitable  govern- 
ment, and  leave  them  untaxed,  and  their  national 
feelings  and  personal  interests,  will  alike  combine 
to  keep  them  in  Canada.  Many  of  the  emigrants, 
who  land  at  Quebec,  from  getting  no  immediate 
employment,  and  having  no  fixed  destination, 
proceed  to  the  States  ;  but  all  prefer,  if  occupation 
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be  given,  to  remain  in  Canada.  *>«On  the  con- 
trary, many  emigrants,  who  may  have  reached 
America  by  Boston,  New  York,  or  Philadelphia, 
may  be  seen  bending  their  foot-steps  through  the 
wilderness,  and  enduring  every  species  of  fatigue 
and  privation,  to  regain  the  protection  of  the 
British  flag.  Such  are  the  powerful  feelings  of 
nature,  and  the  unextinguishable  love  of  country, 
even  among  the  rudest  of  our  kind,  among  those 
who  may  be  landed  as  outcasts,  disguised  as  poor, 
or  ridiculed  as  ignorant.  Besides,  in  these  States, 
assessed  taxes  are  imposed,  and  rigorously  exact- 
ed. Canada  is  nearly  free  from  all  such  imposts, 
the  only  exception  being  a  small  land-tax,  ex- 
pended on  making  and  repairing  roads  ;  and  occa- 
sional assessments,  for  the  erection  of  jails,  court- 
houses, &c.  But  these  are  for  local,  not  Go- 
vernment purposes,  and  are,  therefore,  more 
.cheerfully  paid,  as  their  expenditure  palpably  be- 
nefits all  the  community.  Other  assessed  taxes, 
are  ever  odious,  and  always  grudged.  Thus, 
national  feeling  and  personal  interest,  induce 
an  emigrant  to  give  the  preference  to  Upper  Ca- 
nada. 

The  local  government,  during  this  session,  in- 
troduced an  alien  act,  the  principal  provision  of 
which  enacted,  that  every  settler,  who  had  been 
resident  for  seven  years,  should  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance,  renounce  for  ever  fealty  to  his  native 
country,  and  receive  only,  in  compensation,  the 
rights  of  a  British  subject  in  Upper  Canada, — still 
remaining  an  alien  as  related  to  the  remainder  of 
the  British  empire.  This  oath  was  required  to  be 
taken  and  registered  within  four  years  of  the  date 
of  the  enactment ;  and  the  penalty  attached  to  con- 
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tumacy,  was  the  forfeiture  of  all  real  property,  and 
all  the  rights  of  action  which  its  claim  or  possession 
can  found.  As  remarked,  a  great  part  of  the  po- 
pulation were  American  citizens,  who  had  sub- 
stantially, though  nominally,  become  British  sub- 
jects. They  were  landholders,  and  all  since  their 
occupancy,  had  deemed  their  titles  valid,  till  the 
enactment  of  this  law.  It  passed  both  Houses 
with  considerable  opposition,  and,  as  the  Consti- 
tution required,  it  was  remitted  home  for  the 
Royal  assent.  The  enactment  produced  universal 
discontent ;  meetings  were  held,  and  violent  lan- 
guage used  ;  and  petitions  were  voted,  imploring 
the  Crown  to  withhold  the  Royal  assent,  as  its 
enactment  would  invalidate  all  the  titles  to  real 
property,  of  the  community,  extinguish  mutual 
confidence  in  the  principal  transactions  of  life,  and 
vest  in  the  local  administration,  an  inquisitorial 
surveillance,  from  the  terms  of  the  registration  re- 
quired, over  the  conduct  and  concerns  of  every 
inhabitant,  who  happened  not  to  have  been  born 
in  the  country. 

The  Government  at  home  have  superseded  the 
operation  of  this  law,  and  one  much  less  objec- 
tionable in  principle,  and  greatly  modified  in  its 
provisions,  will  be  introduced  in  the  following 
session.  The  Legislature  was  prorogued  without 
any  additional  important  business  being  brought 
before  it. 

The  people  of  Upper  Canada  are  for  the  most 
part  Presbyterians  or  Methodists.  There  are  com- 
paratively few  Episcopalians  among  them,  though 
the  latter  be  the  established  faith.  The  clergy  are 
not  numerous,  but,  as  a  body,  are  respectable.  The 
people    have   not   very  steady  devotional   habits. 
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The  scattered  population  —  the  distance  from 
churches — the  hardy  and  adventurous  life  of  the 
woodsman,  do  not  contribute,  in  the  meanwhile, 
to  cherish  the  religious  principle.  As  settlements 
increase,  and  spiritual  aid  is  furnished,  a  corre- 
spondent improvement  in  the  religious  feelings  of 
the  people  may  he  anticipated. 

Boards  of  education  have  been  appointed,  and 
salaries,  not  exceeding  201.,  have  been  granted  to 
the  masters,  where  the  scholars  are  above  twenty. 
Poor  children  are  taught  gratuitously. 

Upper  Canada  having  been  peopled  by  adven- 
turers from  home,  or  American  back  woodsmen, 
the  manners  of  its  inhabitants  are  not  very  polish- 
ed, nor  is  their  intelligence  very  enlarged.  Their 
peculiar  situation — the  necessity  of  supplying  ma- 
ny of  those  wants,  which  in  older  countries  are 
obtained  by  exchange — the  encouragement  held 
out  to  industry,  have  whettened  their  intellects, 
and  induced  a  degree  of  shrewdness  and  sagacity, 
seldom  if  ever  witnessed  in  European  countries. 

Three  newspapers  are  printed  at  York ;  the 
capital  contains  about  2000  inhabitants.  These 
partake  of  the  general  ardour  of  young  societies, 
and  breathe  a  strain  of  fury,  intolerance,  and  per- 
sonality, disgusting  to  an  impartial  and  indifferent 
reader.  Some  are  conducted  with  considerable 
talent,  others  are  below  mediocrity. 

The  Bar  savours  a  good  deal  of  the  same  tone, 
though  a  more  polished  and  accomplished  charac- 
ter than  the  present  Attorney- General,  is  hardly  to 
be  met  with  in  the  British  dominions. 

Such  is  a  partial  view  of  the  present  state  of 
the  Canadas.  Their  destiny  is  in  the  womb  of 
futurity.   Whether  they  aie  to  remain  long  as  ap- 
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pendages  to  the  British  empire,  at  length  to  a- 
chieve  their  own  independence,  or  to  be  eventually 
incoi-porated  in  the  great  American  Republic,  can- 
not be  determined.  The  connexion,  meanwhile, 
with  the  mother  country  is  beneficial  to  them ; 
the  chances  of  war  doubtless  are  greater,  and  that 
is  ever  a  calamity,  for  which  no  compensation  is 
adequate. 

Still  Great  Britain  and  America  seem  to  be  in- 
disposed to  renew  the  miseries  of  war.  The  debt 
of  the  one,  and  tlie  paciBc  enterprise  of  the  other, 
are  guarantees  for  the  continuance  of  peace.  Ca- 
nada with  the  latter,  meanwhile,  advances  witli 
rapid  strides  in  the  full  career  of  civilization  and 
prosperity.  * 

*  From  the  unavoidable  extent  of  the  present  Volume^  the 
Editor  regrets  that  he  is  under  the  necessity  of  postponing 
some  valuable  observations  on  the  United  StateSy  until  the 
publication  of  the  Volume  for  1828. 


THE  END. 


l-i:iN'TED   BY  J.  HUTCHISOK, 
FOR  THli  HUIKS  OF  D.  WILUSOH. 
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